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NEW  YORK. 


SCHEKMEBHeRN’8  TEACHERS’  AGBNOS. 
UIdeet  and  beet  known  in  U.  S. 
Eetabltehed  1865. 

II  Kast  Uth  Strbit.  New  York. 


Nkw  Yokk,  Newburgh. 

The  iVlisses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  roUege-Preparatorr.  Special  advantages  In 
Art  and  Music.  Certificate  ac  mlts  to  Vassar  and  W ^llesley. 
One  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York. 


Nkw  York,  Pelham  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  School  for  Girls. 

Mental,  Moral,  Physical  and  Social  Culture. 


Lyndon  Hall  School. 

Por  Yeung  Ladles.  48th  year.  College  preparation.  SAMUEL 
WELLS  BUCK,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


UOUOilTUN  SEMINARY  offers  to  young  women  care 
**  comfort  and  culture.  College  preparatory.  36th  year. 

Address  A.  Q.  BENEDICT.  A.M. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

•1st  year.  Prepar*s  thoroughly  for  Colhge,  the  Government, 
Academies,  and  Business.  U.  S.  Army  officer  detailed  at 
Kiverview  bj  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  R.  Bibbre,  A.M.,  Prin.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

A  Classical  S'-mlnary  of  high  grade  for  boys  and  girls. 
Beautiful  and  aealthful  location  In  the  Hudson  KIver  Valley. 
A  record  of  forty-two  years  of  uninterrupted  successful  edu¬ 
cational  work.  Conservatory  of  Mnsic,  Art  and  Elocntion. 
year  begins  September  16.  For  catalog  .es  address 

Kev.  A.  H.  KI.ACK,  A.M.,  Principal,  Claverack.  N.Y. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY, 

FOR  VOl'NL  WOMEN.  42d  >e-r  begins  Kept.  23d. 
Chahucs  F.  1>owo,  Ph.D.,  Prill.  Send  for  year-book  giving 
details  of  courses  to  Franklin  R.  Bonii,  Asst.  Pi  In. 


1YYK  SEHINARY,  rye,  N.  Y. 
k,  For  particulars,  address 


Mrs.  S.  J.  Life. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Hoarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  15  West  86th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Thorongn  English  from  Kindergarten 
tbrongh  I'ollege  Preparatory.  Miss  Catherine  Aiken's  .Method 
of  Concentraleil  Attention  in  Mind  Training  a  tpei-lal  feature; 
also  conversational  French  and  German  Home  and  Chaper- 
onage  for  specl.il  students. 


The  IVlisses  Graham. 

Suffrssors  fo  thr  MUais  Grem. 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls,  established  1816.  At  new 
tocatiM 

176  W.  72d  St.,  Sheh.uan  SQUARE. 


I  'a.kHF.lM  PREFARATOKk  INSTITUTE, 

I  IRHY^  /1|  pi  C  German  Kindergarten.  English  Primary 
UU 1 G,  UllluGtand  Grammar  Grades.  College  prepara- 
Ion,  Cadet  Corps.  34‘f  Lexington  Are.  bet.  3i)th  A  tilth  Sts-N.T 


Nkw  York,  Albany  155  Washington  Ave. 

ALBANY  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

Founded  1814.  Certificate  enters  at  Wellesley  College.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthful  Water  bulled  and  filtered.  Steam  heat.  Nnm 
hers  limited  In  home.  Unaectarlan.  studio  and  laboratory  of 
^e  best  Modern  languages  by  natives. 

Lucy  a.  Plvmpton,  PrlnclpaL 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

A  High-Class  College  for  Women, 
arltb  a  snccessful  history  of  40  years.  Courses  of  ‘tody  the 
same  Its  In  any  other  lolle  es  of  first  rank.  Superior  adva’- 
tages  in  Music  and  Art  Heated  by -team  Electric  lights  and 
elevitor.  Send  for  t'atalugue.  Kev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Acting  President,  Elmira,  New  York. 


GOLDEN  HILL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Kingston-on-H  udson, 

NEW  YORK. 


New  York,  Ithaca. 

THt  UYIVEKSITV  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Boys  hitting  school  fur  Cornell  University.  Summer  term  be¬ 
gins  July  6th  ends  Sept.  14th.  -end  for  pnmpecius. 

C.  A.  Stiles,  H.  S.,  Pres.  G.  V.  Fowler,  A.  B.,  Sec.-Treas. 

Miss  Spring’s  English  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  121  East  TUirty— ixth  Street,  tear  Park  Avmue, 
re-opens  I'uesiiay.  Sepi.  29.  Cl  ss  f -r  Little  Boyi-. 

Canandaigua,  New  Yoik. 

GRANGER  PLACE^HOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  COLLEGIATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

DIPLOMA  GIVE.N. 

Preparatory  course  admits  to  leading  colleges  by  cerllfi''ate 
Special  attention  given  to  the  culture  of  girls  who  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  enter  college,  but  desire  a  thorough  aud  practical 
education. 


BETTIE  STUART  INSTITUTE, 

highest  order  for  girls.  Location  excellent.  Niimbei  limited. 
College  Preparatory,  Semlnaty,  Music,  and  other  courses. 
Bend  tor  catalogue  to  Mrs,  A,  M.  HKOOKN,  Principal. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  f'ollege  or  BuhI. 
ness— A  Christian  Home  aud  sehooL 
This  Academy,  founded  In  1852.  by  the  West  Jersey  Presby- 
ttry,  has  a  strong  Cbrlstiau  faculty.  Is  beautifully  situated 
•  Itb  arge  and  beautiful  grounds  and  hulldlngs,  fine  gymna 
slum,  steam  beating,  and  every  surroundl  ig  refined,  healthful 
aod  happy.  Only  hoys  who  fit  Into  suen  surroundings  re 
c lived.  For  terms,  course  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 
PUfEBCN  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

Among  the  Pinet. 
Thorough  and  Attractive. 

Prepares  for  Col'ege,  Scientific  School  or  Business. 

Jambs  W.  Morey,  A.M.  Principal, 

Ltkewoot.  N  J. 


MISS  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ““"J'^ne^sey. 

will  re-open  September  2.3.  Certlfic'ite  admits  to  Smith,  Wel¬ 
lesley.  aud  Baltimore  Colleges.  Music  and  Art.  Resident 
native  French  and  German  teachers.  Nearness  to  New  York 
affords  special  advantages.  Boarding  pupils,  S700. 

■  |_|  A  I  I  BKIUOKTON. 

IV  T  FlML-lm  NKW  JERSEY. 

Home  and  Co'lege-preparafory  school  for  Young  Ladies. 
C'eititicate  admits  to  Smith.  EstablishtsI  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allen  .Maxweli.h  Prircipa'. 


>kw  Jersey,  Bordentown. 

Would  you  like  to  learn  about  an  IJeal  place  to  educate  youi 

f'M.^'vfs'it  Bordentown  Female  College. 

r  write  Rev.  J.  W.  Blalsdell,  Pres’t. 

F.  T.  Shultz,  A.M.,  Head  Master 


Blairstown.  New  Jersey. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy. 

John  1.  Blair  Foundation.  Both  Sexes*.  4‘Jth  year.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  i*ny  collejfe  ami  for  buslne»^.  Musde.  New  flie-proof 
huUdlni;  for  ladles.  Reli(?luus  control.  Low  rates.  Send  for 
catalo^e.  W.  8.  Kveiisoi.k.  Ph.U.,  Principal. 


THE  DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

A  school  for  boys  backward  In  studies  Individual  care. 
Only  four  boarding  pupils.  Address 

E.  D.  MONTANVE,  TuENTON,  N.  J 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Preparation.  Home  Department. 

Englewood,  N.  J.  James  B.  Parsons,  A  M 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONNECTICUT. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Opens  first  Tnesday  n  October. 
Mra  William  p.  Black,  Patroness. 

New  Milford,  Conn. 


Conn.,  Brookfield  Cen’er,  Fairfield  County. 

THR  CURTIS  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

2‘2d  Year.  1500.  Hume  life.  Single  rooms.  Ventilation ; 
drainage.  Thorongb  work  In  studies;  firm  discipline.  Those 
things  that  form  high  personal  character  of  most  worth  here. 
A  book  tells  of  our  life.  Frederick  8.  Curtis. 


Connecticut,  Litcrfibld  Co.,  New  Preston. 

UPSON  SEMINARY.  27th  Year. 

Home  school  for  boys  and  young  men.  Send  for  pamphlet. 

Kev.  Henry  Upso.n,  Principal. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  10  BOYS. 

7lst  year  of  Academy,  17th  of  Home  Preparation  for  Col¬ 
lege  or  Buslnes-s.  Absolutely  healthful  location  and  genuine 
home,  with  refined  surroundings.  Gymna.slnm.  "eferences 
required.  J.  H.  Root,  Principal,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


Oxford,  Ohio.  a  CoUegr  ond  Seminary  for  Women. 

THEWESTERN 

Forty  second  year  opens  September  U,  18116.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  for  thuroiigh  l  hrisMan  culture  Terms,  $250  per  year. 


nonuT?  cpunni  youno  uAmEs. 

UuUnlA  uunUuL  Op,  ns  Sept  30.  Estah  i-^hed 
In  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  PhlladelphliL  two  hour*  from 
New  York.  For  circular  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Be.n- 
nett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


GLENDALE 


FEMALE 


LASELL  SEMINARY 

FOR  YOUNO  WOMEN,  Aubukndale.  Mass,  (fen 
miles  from  Husicn).  Bostm  standards  of  scti'darship 
and  conduct  of  life,  witn  advantages  of  healthful  ano 
beauiiful '*uburb.iii  re-lOen  ’e,  t  e  tiest  Musical  aud  Lit¬ 
er*,  rv  entertaiiiii'.e"ts  in  Ho'ton  and  conven  ent  access 
to  places  of  bistoric  interest  Rowing  and  skating  o- 
Charles  River;  Out  d.  or  games;  Oyiu  .aelum  aud  swim¬ 
ming  tank  under  careful  hygienic  supervision.  Le'  tare- 
on  topi  8  .idapted  to  the  ideal  admlnistrjtiou  of  Home. 
Illustiated  Ca  aUatu-  free 

Addre-s  C.  C.  Hk.aodon.  Principal. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  SCHOOL  "7; 

Certificate  privilege.  Ex‘"»HriiMioii  e  Sem  fnr  o  tciil-ir. 

ARTHUR  J  Cl<  i-  :!i.  a  M..  ■  •Im-lpnl.  P.ti-n,  Id,  Mass 


■THE  IDEA  r-»  ■TiOINO  TO  EUROPE”  for  a 

*  musical  c».,  caliuii  grows  v,  ;.l;trr  js  the  puw.-r  .jf 
the 

New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music^ 

Elocution  and  Langua^fcs, 

Boston,  Mass.,  grows  stronger.  Already  me  lareest  in 
America,  it  competes  with  the  world.  Carl  1  ;eUen, 
Director.  Send  to  Frank  W.  Hale,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  for  prospectus. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

IkssIcaI,  Scientific  and  Special  Conrsee.  Mtulc  ant 
tTt.  Mntad  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  foi 
ntrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chamheraliurg.  Pa 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  East  End. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Fall  term  beglna  Sept.  16.  Location  unexcel’ed.  Pleasant 
home  11  e  Thorough  classical  ai  d  llierary  ooursea  Music 
and  Art  Departments.  Miss  R.  J.  DeVobb,  Prea. 


ULLHUHLC  COLLEGE 

Forty  'I'filrM  Year.  Beautiful  and  health¬ 
ful  location.  Fifteen  miloa  north  of  Cinrinnnti. 
Full  course  if  study,  Prejutralory  and  Colle¬ 
giate.  Beat  facilities  In  nuole.  Art,  etc.,  with 
home  care  and  supervision. 

Bct-AkO.  rOTTEB,  O-O-t  dlcndale,  Ohio. 


rnnnivLin  uullldci  Hoard,  tuition,  famished  room 
and  hooks,  $2.80  to  $:<  a  week ;  totnl  cost.,  $i4U  a  year ;  8  courses ; 
no  saloons,  thoroughly  sate.  Catalog  ’roe,  with  plan  to  earn 
funds.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS.  D.D.,  Prest. 


IIISTIllCT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


washinoton,  D.  C. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY.  Medical,  Dentaland  Phar¬ 
maceutical  IJeiiHrtnieuis  will  open  the  winter  session  Octolter 
1st.  Tills  school  Is  for  botii  sexes.  TiiDlon,  $60  per  term.  For 
circular,  address  C.  B.  Purvis,  M.D.,  Secretary,  1118  13th  St. 


ROANOKE 

Courses  for  Degrees,  with  Eloetlves.  Large  Library.’ Work¬ 
ing  Laboratory  Beantlfnl,  healthfnl  moiiiitAin  location, 
Qoodmords.  Very  moHeraU  expemes.  Catalogue,  with  views, 
free.  Address  Julius  D.  Dkeubr,  President. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy, 

Accredited  b}  the  University  of  California. 

Regular  Army  Officer  iletalled  by  U.  S.  Gov’t,  in  charge  of 
miitary  department.  Classical.  Literary  and  Scientific 
lourses.  Arthur  Crosht,  A.M  Head  Master. 


COLORADO. 


Hole  Scbool  in  Colorado  for  Delicate  Girls 

Out-door  life,  motherly  care,  home  Instruction  by  two 
Vassar  graduates,  special  lectnres,  mu-tc,  Illiiary  advantages, 
at  Colorado  College.  Address  Miss  Loomis,  211)  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertainingr  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  churth 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  rr 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  EvanKelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

The  moBt  important  event  of  last  week,  the 
making  public  of  the  correspondence  and 
draft  of  treaty  in  the  matter  of  arbitration 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  is  treated 
in  another  page  somewhat  more  at  length 
than  is  possible  here.  Three  days  after  the 
publication  of  these  papers  the  brief  of 
Venezuela  in  the  matter  of  the  boundary 
claims  was  presented  to  our  Venezuela  Cora- 
musion,  and  also  to  the  British  representative 
in  this  country.  It  is  an  important  paper 
from  every  point  of  view,  not  only  as  this 
question  was  the  beginning  of  the  agitation 
for  arbitration,  and  because,  in  the  proposed 
treaty,  it  takes  first  place  as  a  subject  for 
arbitration,  but  also  because  it  brings  for¬ 
ward  evidence  which  appears  to  be  incontro¬ 
vertible  as  to  the  true  divisional  line  between 
the  British  and  the  Venezuelan  territories. 


According  to  the  statements  of  this  brief, 
the  claim  put  forward  by  Lord  Salisbury  that 
no  district  occupied  by  British  subjects  previ 
ous  to  188  is  a  proper  subject  for  arbitration, 
fails  to  the  ground  It  appears  that  there  has 
been  nothing  like  British  occupation  of  the 
territory  in  question ;  merely  gangs  of  natives 
hired  for  three  months  at  a  time,  sent  into 
the  hills  to  work  the  mines  under  a  few  over 
seers  But  the  most  important  part  of  the 
i.rief,  and  that  which,  if  substantiated,  will 
have  the  most  cogent  influence  in  the  settle 
ment  of  this  dispute,  is  the  assertion  that  the 
maps  presented  of  late  by  the  British  govern 
ment  as  those  of  Schomturgk  have  been  de 
liberately  tampered  with;  that  a  map  pub¬ 
lished  in  1886  difiers  materially  from  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  government  or  with  government  au 
thority,  from  18i8  to  1875— fifteen  in  all— and 
that  this  map  of  1886,  where  the  line  has  been 
deliberately  altered  to  include  the  gold-bear 
ing  territory,  is  published  under  the  date  of 
1875,  and  purports  to  be  the  authoritative 
map  of  that  date.  That  Lord  Salisbury  is  a 
party  to  this  arrangement,  which  looks  seri 
ously  like  fraud,  no  one  for  a  moment  sup¬ 
poses;  he  has  evidently  been  deceived  by  it, 
and  if  the  Venezuelans  are  able  to  substanti 
ate  their  statement,  he  will  no  doubt  hasten 
to  withdraw  that  clause  in  the  treaty  upon 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  irclined  to  insist. 

The  trial  at  bar  cf  Dr  Jameson  was  begun 
on  Monday,  with  nearly  all  the  leading  mem 
hers  of  the  Bar  of  Great  Britain  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  charge  is  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws  by  invading  the  territory  of 
the  South  African  Republio.  It  is  interest 
ing  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Cape  Assembly,  which  has  been 
investigating  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
has  brought  in  a  majority  report  declaring 
that  Cecil  Rhodes  was  aware  of  the  intention 


of  Jameson,  but  that  the  directors  of  the 
British  South  African  Company  in  London 
were  not  aware,  though  they  ought  to  have 
had  their  suspicions  aroused,  seeing  that  large 
payments  of  money  were  being  made  for 
alleged  purposes  of  flotation,  which  really 
amounted  to  revolution. 

Things  go  from  bad  to  worse  in  Crete.  The 
Porte,  according  to  his  usual  custom  of  tak¬ 
ing  back  with  one  hand  what  he  gives  with 
the  other,  gave  the  islanders  a  Christian  Gov¬ 
ernor-General,  and  then  made  the  former 
Mahometan  Governor-General  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor,  with  all  the  real  power,  the  Governor- 
General  being  a  mere  figure-head.  A  second 
act  of  the  same  nature  was  the  revival  of  the 
firman  of  1878,  which,  ostensibly  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  popular  government,  actually  abolishes 
the  present  Legislature,  leaving  the  Military 
Governor  absolutely  unhampered  until  a  new 
Legislature  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  island  an 
election  is  impossible.  Now  comes  the  report 
which  might  have  been  expected — of  a  massa¬ 
cre  of  Christians.  It  appears  that  a  fire  broke 
ont  iu  Caneaon  Sunday,  **  which  was  mistaken 
for  a  signal  for  the  beginning  of  a  massacre 
of  Christians  by  the  Turks  ”  says  the  cable 
despatch.  Why  not?  Any  stick  will  do  to 
beat  a  dog;  any  pretext  will  suffice  for  a 
massacre  of  Christians  in  the  domains  of  the 
Sublime  Porte.  The  massacre  in  this  case 
was  promptly  stopped  by  the  lai  ding  of 
marines  from  British  and  Austrian  warships. 

There  were  no  British  and  Austrian  war¬ 
ships  at  Niksar,  in  the  Vilayet  of  Sivas,  up 
among  the  Armenian  mountaina,  on  Monday. 
The  briefest  of  possible  despatches  brings 
word  that  ’‘serious  disturbancea”  occurred 
there  and  840  Christians  and  60  Muasnlmans 
were  killed.  No  doubt  the  Armenians  did 
their  best  to  defend  life  and  the  honor  of 
their  women  as  the  record  of  dead  Moslems 
shows.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  sur¬ 
prise  at  this  intelligence.  For  weeks  past  we 
have  had  warnings,  agonized  forecastings 
from  our  Christian  brethren  there,  that  the 
work  of  death  was  sure  to  be  begun  again  as 
soon  as  the  crops  were  gathered  in.  The  pres¬ 
ent  “killing”  was  a  little  premature,  that  is 
all  _ 

We  are  changing  a  good  many  things  in 
New  York.  After  clean  streets  comes  a  proper 
disposition  of  garbage  and  refuse.  It  is  years 
since  other  civilized  peoples  have  considered 
these  as  waste,  and  perhaps  to  no  other  civil¬ 
ized  people  would  the  bright  idea  ever  have 
occurred  of  using  them  to  fill  up  ore  of  the 
finest  harbors  and  spoil  one  of  the  finest  beaches 
in  the  world  I  This  is  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  generations,  hut  after  August  1st, 
shall  do  DO  more.  Everybody  is  buving  big 
tin  cans  now,  and  sfier  that  day  there  will  be 
one  for  the  ashes,  which  will  be  used  for  fill¬ 
ing  in  purposes,  and  one  for  garbage,  which 
will  be  carried  to  Banrn  Island  and  made 
over  into  various  useful  products. 
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PRESIDENT  McCOSH. 

By  BeT.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  some 
of  the  illaatrioua  Scotchmen  of  this  century : 
Carlyle,  the  poet  Montgomery,  Dr.  “Rab” 
Brown,  Dr.  Boyd,  Principal  Cairns,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drummond  among  eminent  authors, 
and  Guthrie,  Hamilton,  Duff,  Ker,  Arnot, 
McLaren,  and  the  brothers  Bonar,  among  the 
eminent  lights  of  the  pulpit.  With  several  of 
these  I  have  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  friend¬ 
ship  ;  but  no  Scotchman  have  I  known  so  well 
and  loved  so  warmly  as  Dr.  James  McCosh. 
His  masterly  work  on  "The  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment”  came  out  during  my  early  ministry, 
and  furnished  solid  nutriment  enough  for 
many  an  intellectual  meal.  He  struck  twelve 
at  the  very  start,  and  never  surpassed  his  first 
book.  Passing  through  Belfast  in  July,  1862, 

I  looked  in  for  a  few  moments  at  the  Irish 
General  Assembly,  which  was  convened  in 
Dr.  Cooke’s  Church,  and  said  to  a  man, 
“Whom  can  you  show  me  here!”  Pointing  to 
a  tall,  somewhat  stooping  figure  standing  near 
the  pulpit,  he  said.  “There  is  McCosh!” 
“That  will  do,”  I  replied,  “it  is  worth  coming 
here  to  see  the  brightest  man  in  Ireland.” 
As  I  turn  over  my  scrap-books  of  correspond¬ 
ence  from  1870  to  1888,  1  find  many  brief  let 
ters,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : 
“You  must  not  forsake  old  Princeton;  we  do 
not  intend  to  let  you  forget  her.  You  were 
prevented  from  coming  last  year,  and  surely 
you  will  come  this  year.  There  is  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  religious  life,  but  it  needs 
quickening.  With  the  blessing  you  might 
have  fruit.  Of  course,  you  will  live  with  me. 

Yours  ever,  James  McCosh  ” 

No  volume  of  biography  have  I  opened  with 
a  keener  avidity  lately  than  the  “Life  of  James 
McCosh,  edited  by  Professor  William  Milli¬ 
gan  Sloane,”  and  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Scribner.  I  was  delighted  to  find  it  almost 
entirely  autobiographical,  for  no  one  can  tell 
the  story  of  a  great  life  like  the  man  who 
lived  it.  What  would  we  not  give  for  the 
autobiography  of  Shakespeare  or  John  Milton? 
Nearly  all  the  great  Scotchmen  have  been 
born  in  a  farmhouse  or  a  manse;  some  of 
them,  like  Burns,  in  a  thatched  “biggin.” 
The  father  of  McCosh  was  a  substantial 
farmer,  living  on  a  farm  called  “Carskeoch.” 
near  the  Bonnie  Doon,  and  a  few  miles  above 
the  birthplace  of  Burns.  The  description 
which  McCosh  gives  of  the  habits  of  the 
peasantry  in  that  region  one  hundred  years 
ago,  fully  accounts  for  the  pitiful  immorali¬ 
ties  that  shadowed  poor  Burns’s  career.  Hard 
drinking  and  loose  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  were  sadly  prevalent ;  what  wonder  is  it 
that  godly  old  William  Burns,  on  his  dying 
bed.  trembled  for  the  future  of  bis  brilliant 
son?  Dr.  McCosh  attributes  the  low  standard 
of  morale  to  the  low  standard  of  preaching, 
for  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  very 
unevangeiical  “Moderatism”  characterized 
most  of  the  Scottish  pulpits. 

This  autobiography  gives  a  very  racy  ac¬ 
count  of  young  McCosh ’e  experiences  in  the 
Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and 
of  hie  entrance  upon  the  ministry  in  the 
spring  of  1884.  The  man  who  did  most  to 
stamp  his  religious  character  was  Thomas 
Chalmers,  aod  he  used  to  tell  me  that  Chal 
mere  was  the  greatest  man  he  ever  knew. 
The  first  sermons  which  McCosh  prepared  he 
soon  found  “would  not  preach,”  and  be  threw 
them  into  the  fire.  He  tells  us  that  be  never 
prepared  any  useful  and  acceptable  sermons 
until  be  became  a  pastor,  visiting  among  the 


people,  and  learning  their  wants  from  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  not  only  a  powerful  argument 
for  thorough  pastoral  work,  but  it  gives  a 
clue  to  the  wonderful  success  which  Dr.  Mc- 
Cosb  afterwards  attained  as  a  minister  at 
Brechin,  as  a  professor  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  and  as  the  President  of  Princeton 
University.  He  was  an  intensely  close  stu¬ 
dent  of  individual  character ;  more  than  that, 
he  had  a  wonderful  knack  at  getting  under 
the  bat  and  into  the  heart  of  a  parishioner 
and  of  a  pupil.  In  spite  of  hie  brusque  and 
blunt  manners,  he  was  one  of  the  most  lova¬ 
ble  men  I  ever  knew ;  and  when  I  used  to 
visit  the  College,  either  to  preach  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  or  to  address  them  on  Total  Abstinence 
(for  Dr.  McCosh  was  a  red  hot  teetotaller), 
it  was  delightful  to  see  what  a  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  he  bad  of  his  students  and  what  keen 
interest  be  felt  in  their  religious  welfare. 
Since  the  time  of  Dr.  Griffin  at  Williams  Col 
lege  no  President  of  any  of  our  great  literary 
institutions  has  done  more  for  the  souls  of  hie 
students  than  James  McCosh.  This  book 
ought  to  find  a  place  on  the  table  of  every 
president  and  professor  and  tutor  in  the  land. 

He  was  associated  with  Chalmers,  Candlieh, 
Cunningham,  and  Guthrie  (whose  niece  he 
married)  in  the  great  Disruption  of  the  Scot 
tieh  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  organization 
of  the  Free  Kirk  Some  piquant  stories  of 
the  scenes  he  witnessed  in  those  trying  days 
are  narrated  in  this  autobiography ;  and  be 
loved  to  tell  me  about  the  skirmishes  he  bad 
with  old  Sir  John  Gladstone,  and  of  his  first 
sight  of  “Sir  John’s  clever  son,  William,” 
who  was  yet  to  be  Britain’s  most  wonderful 
civilian.  At  Belfast  McCosh  interested  him 
self  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  and 
helped  to  establish  temperance  coffee  bouses 
to  draw  them  away  from  the  whiskey  shops. 
This  same  zeal  as  a  philanthropist  he  die 
played  in  our  own  land,  and  be  beaded  the 
movement  for  suppressing  the  saloons  in 
Princeton.  What  a  well  -  rounded,  fully- 
equipped,  many  sided  mass  of  splendid  man 
hood  he  was!  What  a  complete  combination 
of  philosopher,  theologian,  preacher,  scholar, 
author,  philanthropist,  and  college  president, 
all  rolled  into  one!  During  the  twenty  years 
of  bis  brilliant  career  at  Princeton  be  displayed 
Jonathan  Edwards’s  metaphysical  acumen, 
John  Witherspoon’s  patriotism,  Samuel  Da¬ 
vies’s  pulpit  fervor,  and  dear  old  “Johnny T” 
Maclean’s  kindness  of  heart.  The  beet  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  predecessors  were  combined  in 
him.  He  came  here  a  Scotchman  at  the  age 
of  fifty  seven,  and  in  a  year  be  had  become  (as 
Paddy  said)  “a  native  American”! 

To  hundreds  of  the  Alumni  of  Princeton, 
this  volume  will  be  a  treasure.  They  will 
hear  in  it  the  ring  of  the  old  college  bell. 
They  will  see  the  lines  of  students  marching 
across  the  campus  to  evening  prayer  and 
trooping  into  the  chapel.  Upon  the  platform 
mounts  the  stooping  form  of  grand  old  “Uncle 
Jimmy”:  and  in  his  broad,  and  not  unmelodi- 
ous  Scotch  accent  be  pours  out  his  big,  warm 
heart  in  prayer.  With  honest  pride  in  their 
Alma  Mater,  they  will  thank  God  that  they 
were  trained  for  the  battle  of  life  by  James 
MoCosh. 

As  a  fitting  close  to  this  heart  tribute  to  my 
beloved  old  friend,  I  quote  the  following 
beautiful  words,  which  are  the  last  which 
ever  came  from  bis  prolific  pen : 

Farewell,  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  val 
ley,  river  and  brook,  lake  and  outflow,  forest 
and  shady  dell,  sun  and  moon,  earth  and  sky. 

.  .  .  Welcome  what  immeasurably  exceeds  all 
these — Heaven  with  its  glory !  Heaven  with 
its  angels  that  excel  in  strength !  Heaven 
with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ! 
Heaven  with  Jesus  himself,  so  full  of  tender¬ 
ness  !  Heaven  with  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  HERRICK  JOHNSON. 

Lake  Mohonk,  July  16,  1896. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:— Your  “  Leader” V)f  this  week 
is  packed  with  hard  facte  and  inescapable 
logic.  The  country  is  above  party.  With  the 
honor  of  the  nation  imperilled  and  repudia¬ 
tion  and  anarchy  threatened,  the  transcendent 
duty  is  clear.  You  are  right  in  saying  that 
in  times  like  these  “all  minor  questions  dis¬ 
appear.  ” 

I  am  a  Prohibitionist,  by  behest  of  con¬ 
science  and  profound  convction.  I  believe  it 
has  been  the  supreme  question  in  our  politics 
for  years.  In  consistency  with  that  belief  I 
have  caste  my  vote  through  these  recent  years 
for  the  party  that  sought  to  give  embodiment 
to  the  belief  in  organic  law. 

But  the  issue  that  lifts  itself  up  in  the 
present  crisis  overtops  Prohibition.  The 
national  integrity  is  assaulted.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  extreme  anarchical  tendencies. 
Men  would  impeach  our  national  honor,  be¬ 
smirch  our  supreme  judicatory,  and  stab  to 
the  death  that  which  is  vital  to  our  national 
life.  I  therefore  vote  for  McKinley  in  loyalty 
to  conscience  and  country. 

And  this  step  is  taken  in  full  consciousness 
of  the  shameful  insult  that  has  been  offered 
to  Cbristian  intelligence  and  temperance  con¬ 
viction  in  the  so-called  Temperance  Plank  of 
the  Republican  Platform.  Better  far  silence 
than  that  sentimental  slush  offered  to  the 
temperance  sentiment  of  the  country  by  the 
party  that  claims  to  speak  distinctly  on 
great  national  issues.  Here  is  the  offensive 
thing  :  “  We  sympathize  with  all  wise  and  legiti¬ 
mate  efforts  to  lessen  and  prevent  the  evils  of 
intemperance  and  promote  morality.  ”  This  is 
the  best  a  party  of  great  moral  ideas  has  to 
offer  on  a  question  affecting  more  values, 
threatening  more  interests,  sapping  more 
vitalities,  and  striking  at  more  precious 
things  in  our  national  and  civic  structure 
than  any  other  question  up  except  that  which 
now  threatens  the  national  life  itself.  That 
namby  pamby,  wishy-washy,  fiberless  thing 
would  be  voted  for  by  every  bummer  and 
brewer  and  distiller,  by  every  liquor  organiza¬ 
tion  and  beer  trust  in  the  land.  May  God  for¬ 
give  us  for  having  so  played  with  a  great 
issue  as  to  make  such  an  insult  possible. 
After  we  have  once  more  rallied  to  save  our 
country,  let  us  dare  to  voice  our  convictions 
on  this  temperance  issue  in  a  way  to  be  un¬ 
derstood.  This  year  it  must  be  for  the  “Old 
Flag”  and  all  it  represents. 

Herrick  Johnson. 


The  annual  catalogue  of  Robert  College, 
Constantinople,  bears  all  the  more  interest¬ 
ing,  because  unintentional,  witness  to  the 
benefit  reaped  by  the  Turkish  Government  from 
a  missionary  institution  of  this  character,  and 
hence  the  value  of  missions  in  general.  A  list 
is  given  of  all  graduates,  with  their  various 
avocations  since  graduating,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained.  Omitting  those  of  the  last 
eight  years,  as  too  recently  graduated  for 
their  careers  to  be  significant,  we  find  that  of 
282  graduates  between  1868  and  1888,  84,  or 
more  than  one  third,  have  served  the  State 
in  Cabinet,  diplomatic,  civil,  military,  or 
judicial  departments;  69  (including  several  of 
the  former  class)  are,  or  have  been  teachers ; 
16  are  physicians,  some  of  them  having  studied 
medicine  in  this  country.  A  considerable 
number  are  now  pursuing  their  special  studies 
after  having  given  a  few  years  to  remunerative 
work.  Our  own  country  is  the  richer  for 
Robert  College  by  three  ministers,  two  col¬ 
lege  professors,  and  one  physician.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  of  Robert  College  will  bear  compari¬ 
son  with  our  best  institutions  of  learning. 
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/  DEATH  OF  MR.  RANDOLPH. 

A  man  of  unique  refinement,  singular  purity 
and  beauty  of  spirit,  supreme  truthfulness, 
solid  moral  woith,  strong  good  sense,  poetic 
temper,  and  practical  wisdom,  makes  his  mark 
in  life  and  is  greatly  missed  when  he  dies. 
All  this  in  fine  combination,  like  an  exquisite 
jewel,  was  Mr.  Randolph,  “our  oldest  pub¬ 
lisher,’’  yet  whose  name  was  always  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  excellence,  a  complete  security  against 
cheapness  or  evil  in  print.  The  value  of  such 
a  man  it  is  impossible  to  set.  He  was  worth 
more  to  the  religious  book  trade  than  any 
could  know,  and  to  the  book  buyers  he  was 
the  irestimable  friend.  This  has  made 
“Randolph’s”  the  headquarters  of  Christian 
literature  for  this  city,  to  which  men  and 
women  came  from  all  over  the  land.  But 
latel»  one  said:  “What  you  cannot  find  or  get 
at  Randolph’s  is  not  worth  having.”  It  was 
an  expression  of  the  popular  trust  in  the  taste 
and  character  of  the  man  who  has  been  in  the 
midst  of  publishing  and  dealing  in  books  for 
the  last  forty  years. 

From  the  beginning  this  has  been  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Mr.  Randolph’s  relations  with 
the  public.  In  the  early  fifties  we  first  found 
our  way  to  his  sanctum  on  Broadway,  near 
Washington  Place.  It  was  the  retreat  of  a 
scholar  and  artist.  His  knowledge  of  books, 
his  fine  criticism,  bis  keen  discriminations, 
his  lively  enjoyment  of  the  true  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  his  detestation  of  sham  and  show,  hie 
high  ideals,  and  his  superb  independence, 
made  lasting  impression  and  gave  a  wholesome 
impulse  that  has  lived  since  that  day.  Think¬ 
ing  back  now,  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
power  in  the  man  for  good  which  is  not  often 
found  in  a  business  acquaintance.  This  is  the 
more  marked  because  be  was  modest  even  to 
shyness.  How  he  taught  you  by  a  few  words 
quietly  spoken,  as  if  in  parenthesis,  is  one  of 
the  magic  mysteries  of  association  with  rare 
men.  It  seems  possible  that  Mr  Randolph's 
ministry  has  been  more  and  mightier  than  if 
be  had  been  a  great  preacher.  We  have  heard 
that  he  did  once  have  the  ministry  in  view. 
That  he  was  one  who  moulded  character, 
mind,  and  taste,  as  few  ministers  can,  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  endowment  and  witness  to  the 
genuineness  of  his  spirit  It  was  the  simple 
outfiow  of  a  full  nature,  rich  and  rare  and 
ripe,  that  took  hold  of  one  who  came  near 
enough  to  him  to  be  touched. 

And  he  was,  moreover,  a  “many-sided 
man,”  as  we  say,  to  express  his  adaptability 
to  men  of  ail  sorts  and  states  of  development. 
He  was  not  a  dilletante,  a  delicate  chooser  of 
small  coteries  of  congenial  sentiment  and 
strong  only  among  such.  Any  man  of  sense 
or  of  the  least  susceptibility,  be  was  able  to 
approach  and  get  hold  of  on  short  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  studied  bis  customer  sometimes,  as 
we  know,  probably  oftener  than  any  knew, 
while  the  customer  was  looking  up  a  book, 
and  the  motive  was  not  to  sell  the  book,  but 
to  stimulate  something  good  in  the  purchaser. 
There  was  a  certain  alertness  of  soul  in  Mr. 
Randolph  which  seemed  never  to  let  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  slip  for  giving  an  upward  push,  a  help¬ 
ing  band  to  those  who  met  him  most  casually. 
This  impression  of  his  royally  generous  heart, 
made  very  early,  has  only  deepened  with  the 
growth  of  years  and  experience.  We  think 
Mr.  Rardolph  always  taught  a  Bible  class.  It 
has  been  a  regret  that  we  never  heard  him 
teaching,  yet  we  think  of  his  life  as  a  series 
of  the  highest  sort  of  lessons,  given  in  such 
a  quiet,  quick,  effective,  natural  way,  as  to 
surprise,  at  length,  the  unconscious  learner. 
Be  taught  by  contact  and  intuition.  That 
was  a  secret  of  his  nature. 

So,  too,  in  his  poetry,  of  which  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  have  had  occasional  tastes. 


He  was  familiar  with  the  best  poetic  litera¬ 
ture  of  more  than  one  language.  His  mind 
assimilated  its  spirit  and  found  out  readily  its 
secret  charm.  When  he  fell  into  poetic  ex¬ 
pression,  it  was  the  same  unconscious  over¬ 
flow  of  a  full  spirit  He  seemed  to  surprise 
himself  in  song.  The  great  singers  of  the 
world  are  impersonal ;  but  when  you  knew 
Mr.  Randolph,  bis  songs  and  hymns  possessed 
a  peculiar  charm.  No  man  can  have  a  rarer 
gift  than  the  intelligent  touch  of  the  highest 
and  best  minds,  with  a  response  that  is  able 
to  touch  other  minds  in  harmony.  Some  of 
us  are  good  transmitters,  if  we  are  not  crea 
tors  Mr  Randolph  was  both. 

During  all  his  long  life  Mr.  Randolph  has 
been  a  church  member  and  officer,  wise, 
steady,  and  helpful  His  loyalty  to  his  pas¬ 
tor  was  a  passion.  He  tolerated  no  appear 
ance  of  wrong  in  word  or  deed.  Be  was 
docile,  and  could  afford  to  be  even  when  the 
teaching  was  not  greatly  to  his  edification. 
His  theology  was  definite,  yet  not  narrow. 
The  method  of  miraculous  grace  did  uot 
trouble  him  ;  he  knew  the  fact.  Such  a  good, 
wise,  faithful  man  we  prize  even  more  than 
we  can  praise,  and  we  shall  miss  him  here  in 
the  comforting  hope  of  meeting  him  beyond. 

R.  A.  S. 

LETTER  FROM  PEKING. 

By  Bev.  Gilbert  Beid. 

During  the  last  month  and  more  there  have 
been  several  gatherings  in  China  which  show 
that  there  is  a  much  stronger  favor  for  work 
among  the  higher  classes  than  1  had  supposed 
existed. 

In  the  first  part  of  May  the  triennial  con 
ference  of  the  Educational  Association  took 
place  in  Shanghai,  the  centre  for  all  such 
gatberiflgs.  Out  of  a  membership  of  some 
150  nearly  70  were  able  to  be  present.  These 
represented  nearly  all  the  missions  which  are 
engaged  in  educational  instruction  or  in  the 
translation  of  educational  and  scientific  books. 
Men  like  Dr.  Fryer,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  employed  by  the  Government  to  trans 
late  books ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mateer,  whose  long 
experience  as  head  of  the  most  thorough  col¬ 
lege  in  China  gave  force  to  all  bis  opinions ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheffield,  who,  by  his  judicial 
temper,  genial  manner,  and  devotional  spirit, 
drew  every  one  to  him,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker,  who,  as  President  of  the  Association, 
bad  rendered  good  service  in  advancing  the 
educational  movement,  were  all  recognized  as 
strong  men,  whom  the  secular  community, 
no  less  than  the  missionary,  would  do  well  to 
honor.  All  the  papers  read  showed  the  large 
scope  which  is  now  given  to  missionary  work. 
Naturally  there  was  nc^thing  said,  as  in  more 
general  conferences,  against  the  place  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  efforts  of  evangelization.  Neither 
was  there  any  spirit  of  partiality  manifested 
or  any  inclination  to  minimize  the  work  of 
others. 

It  was  felt  that  the  Association  bad  now 
come  to  the  time  when  it  could  do  something 
to  influence  and  shape  the  future  education 
of  China  as  a  whole.  I  recommended  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  documents 
to  be  presented  to  the  Government,  bearing 
no  educational  topics.  A  Committee  of  Ten 
was  so  chosen.  One  document  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  explaining  the  educational  work  being 
done  by  the  missionaries  as  represented  in 
this  Association.  A  second  is  being  prepared 
to  urge  the  introduction  of  Western  branchea 
into  the  regular  examinations  for  literary  de¬ 
grees.  A  third  is  to  urge  the  establishment 
of  a  National  University  in  Peking.  When 
we  have  finished  these  and  bad  them  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  all  the  Committee,  they  will  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  leading  officials. 

Immediately  on  my  return  to  Peking  I  gave 


the  annual  address  before  the  North  China 
Tract  Society.  The  theme  I  selected  was  one 
on  which  I  had  done  considerable  thinking 
and  regarded  as  very  important  at  the  present 
time,  viz.,  “The  Christian  Literature  Suited  to 
the  Educational  Classes  of  China.”  In  the 
discussions  which  followed,  as  well  as  in  con¬ 
versations  which  I  have  since  bad  with  other 
missionaries,  it  was  the  impression  that  more 
must  now  be  done  to  reach  the  Chinese  of 
better  literary  training,  and  that  the  books 
or  booklets  thus  prepared  must  be  in  the  beet 
Chinese  style.  A  new  door  is  now  open 
through  which  the  missionary  may  pass,  if 
he  observes  tbe  law  of  the  fitness  of  things 

A  few  days  later  I  was  invited  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  North  China  Mission  of  the 
American  Board,  and  to  give  a  talk  on  tbe 
following  theme,  selected  by  a  committee : 
“What  more  can  we  do  than  what  we  have 
done  to  aid  in  tbe  reform  of  China?”  Every 
one  who  spoke  expressed  bis  belief  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  some  one  specially  working  for 
China’s  reform  and  specially  cultivating  the 
Chinese  officials.  There  was  a  hearty  una¬ 
nimity  in  these  views.  As  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  pleasure  there  were  those  who  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  when  I  came  back  to  China  not 
quite  two  years  ago  to  work  among  the 
higher  classes,  they  thought  I  was  wasting 
my  time  and  attempting  a  useless  task,  but 
they  saw  the  need  of  such  special  work  now 
and  rejoiced  in  all  the  success  attained. 

These  references  will  indicate  to  friends  tbe 
change  which  has  come  in  tbe  opinions  of 
missionaries  as  to  the  work  on  which  I  started 
out  alone.  One  of  the  most  successful  English 
missionaries  some  weeks  since,  in  sending 
me  a  contribution,  added  these  words:  “All 
in  our  mission  believe  in  your  work  and  pray 
for  your  success  ”  It  is  my  hope  that  as  tbe 
work  becomes  known  to  people  at  home,  they, 
too,  will  be  inclined  to  give  a  cheering  word, 
offer  a  hearty  prayer,  and  even  send  a  check.  I 
see  the  possibilities  which  exist  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  much  good;  but  more  than  the  individual 
effort  of  one  man  is  needed.  With  tools  in 
his  hands  be  can  look  for  a  real,  lasting  work 
effected,  and  so  represent  many  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  one  purpose.  Whatever  others 
do,  I  turst  in  the  guidance  of  God. 

June  6. 1896. 

The  annual  report  of  President  Carter  of 
Williams  College,  which  was  presented  at 
Commencement,  is  interesting  reading,  es¬ 
pecially  that  portion  which  has  to  do  with 
the  question  of  required  attendance  on  re¬ 
ligious  services.  This  is  a  question  on  which 
the  undergraduates  of  a  good  many  colleges 
have  been  agitating  during  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  it  came  to  a  point  in 
Williams  in  1895.  A  great  majority  of  the 
students  signed  a  petition  to  tbe  Trus  ees  ask¬ 
ing  that  attendance  should  no  longer  be  ob¬ 
ligatory.  Some  of  the  graduates  were  inter¬ 
ested,  and  the  authorities,  recognizing  tbe 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  spirit  of  reverence 
whtre  a  religious  exercise  became  a  sort  of 
roll-call,  went  very  carefully  into  the  subject, 
but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  best  in¬ 
terests  of  tbe  College  as  a  whole  would  be 
promoted  by  continuing  tbe  old  usage.  Tbe 
question  of  a  college  pastor  is  being  agitated. 
This,  too,  is  a  question  which  has  at  least  two 
sides,  and  it  seems  as  if  Dr.  Carter’s  sugges¬ 
tion  may  be  the  right  answer.  “I  have  some¬ 
times  thought,”  hesats,  “that  a  young  gradu¬ 
ate  with  enough  theological  training  to  give 
Biblical  instruction,  put  in  charge  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  especially 
if  be  were  a  good  athlete  and  bad  tbe  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  personal  magnetism  which  we 
naturally  associate  with  tbe  combination  of 
athletic  ability  and  Christian  faith,  would 
help  tbe  college  more  than  a  pastor.”  Has 
not  the  Congregational  Church  a  young  man 
like  our  Mr.  Speer? 
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ARBITRATION. 

There  have  been  many  treatiea  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  since  that 
one  of  1782,  when,  after  seven  years  of  war, 
the  two  countries  solemnly  agreed  to  be  at 
peace ;  but  even  that  was  hardly  so  impor¬ 
tant,  so  significant  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
progress  of  civilization,  as  the  one  of  which 
the  draft  was  made  public  last  week.  By  it 
two  points  will  be  settled ;  one  of  them  of 
universal  moment,  that  arbitration  is  a  prac- 
ticable  way  of  settling  international  difficul¬ 
ties;  and  the  other  of  immense  importance  to 
the  entire  Western  world,  in  the  recognition 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  is  the  applies 
tion  among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  of 
the  principle  that  the  strong  should  be  the 
protectors  of  the  weak,  bound  in  common 
morality  to  watch  over  their  interests  and 
their  rights. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  not  precisely  the  way  iu 
which  statesmen  now  look  upon  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  If  in  this  country  there  is  a  true 
chivalry  toward  the  weaker  nations  of  the 
Western  world,  there  is  also  no  doubt  much 
of  that  policy  of  self  interest,  to  which,  in 
hie  letter  to  Mr.  Olney  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Salisbury  referred  as  the  legitimate  basis  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  lie  found  it  precisely 
analagoue  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  in 
tervening  in  the  boundary  disputes  of  Poland 
and  of  Sweden  and  Belgium:  a  matter  of  self 
interest  and  self-defence.  But  the  important 
thing  is  not  that  diplomatists  should  recognize 
the  far  reach  and  deep  moral  meaning  of  the 
principles  they  advocate,  but  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  they  advocate  should  be  such  as  are  capa 
ble  of  the  large  interpretation.  The  impor 
tance  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  hinge 
on  which  all  these  arbitration  proceedings 
turn:  the  rightfulness,  namely,  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  United  States  last  winter  in 
the  Venezuelan  boundary  question.  But  for 
that  intervention  this  treaty  of  arbitration 
might  still  be  in  the  far  distant  future. 

The  correspondence  between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Secretary  Olney  was  made  public  at  the 
same  time  with  the  draft  of  the  treaty,  and 
for  the  same  reason— that  the  British  Parlia 
ment  and  the  American  people  might  under 
stand  the  whole  question,  in  order  that  public 
comment  on  the  treaty  as  now  drafted  might 
be  of  use  to  these  diplomatists  in  putting  it 
into  final  shape. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  been  slow  to  reach  the 
point  of  willingness  to  submit  all  questions  of 
large  consequence  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitra 
tion;  he  thinks  that  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  past  has  not  been  such  as  to 
make  her  in  love  with  arbitration.  In  pre 
cisely  such  utterances  as  these  be  shows  his 
weakness:  his  inability  to  rise  above  the 
petty  consideration  of  immediate  advantage 
to  the  larger  view  of  the  ultimate  workings  of 
a  certain  policy.  Probably  Mr.  Olney  is  no 
moie  unselfish  in  his  view  of  national  policy 
than  the  Prime  Minister  of  England;  but  he 
appears  to  be  better  able  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Whoever  is  benefitted  or  injured 
by  any  single  case  of  arbitration  (and  the  the¬ 
ory  of  course  is  that  no  one  will  be  injured  so 
long  as  the  right  prevail),  he  sees  that  men 
are  working  round  to  the  conviction  that  arbi¬ 
tration  must  be  the  ultimate  method  of  set 
tling  disputes  among  civilized  peoples,  and  be 
is  ready  to  lead  the  procession.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  glad  to  delay 


it  as  long  as  possible,  and  will  go  with  it  only 
just  so  far  as  he  must. 

This,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  various  limitations  be  has  attempted  to  put 
upon  the  treaty,  making  it  apply  only  to 
minor  causes  of  international  friction,  pecu¬ 
niary  claims  where  less  than  $500,000  is  in 
volved,  and  so  on  ;  in  his  plan  for  reserving  all 
questions  which  materially  affect  the  honor 
of  the  country ;  and  also  in  his  provision  for  an 
appeal  from  the  tribunal.  Very  cogently  Mr. 
Olney  has  met  all  these  points,  showing  that 
minor  difficulties  are  matter  not  for  arbitra 
tion,  but  for  diplomatic  settlement ;  that  any 
case  might  be  reserved  under  the  “national 
honor”  clause ;  and  pointing  out  that  if  a  tribu¬ 
nal  of  appeal  is  established  every  question  will 
be  appealed,  and  the  original  tribunal  will  be 
of  no  avail.  But  no  minor  difficulty,  neither 
these  questions  nor  the  constitution  of  the  tri 
bunal,  whether  it  shall  consist  of  ten  mem¬ 
bers  or  eleven,  whether  in  case  of  appeal  its 
award  shall  be  reversed  or  confirmed  by  a 
vote  of  five  to  one,  none  of  these  things  can 
now  do  more  than  temporarily  check  the 
progress  of  the  treaty.  It  is  written,  and  it 
will  prove  to  be  the  fact,  that  henceforth  war 
between  these  two  great  nations  cannot  be, 
that  all  their  difficulties  from  this  time  for¬ 
ward  will  be  settled  by  arbitration. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  TWILIGHT. 

Sorrow,  sorrow,  everywhere!  It  comesalike 
to  all :  to  the  high  and  the  low ;  the  ri  b  and 
the  poor — all  have  to  bow  to  the  suffering  and 
the  separation,  which  sooner  or  later  is  the 
universal  fate.  During  the  last  week  the 
home  of  one  who  is  perhaps  the  wealthiest 
man  in  our  great  city  has  been  darkened  by  a 
shadow  in  its  marble  balls,  that  for  a  time 
gave  fear  that  it  might  darken  into  death,  a 
fear  that  has  now  happily  passed  away. 

While  waiting  anxiously  for  the  issue  of  that 
crisis,  came  news  of  the  death  of  Governor 
Russell  of  Massachusetts,  which  gave  us  the 
greater  shock  in  that  it  was  without  a  warn¬ 
ing,  and  came  to  one  who,  instead  of  having 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  days,  died  when 
he  was  not  yet  thirty-nine  years  old!  Yet 
who  shall  say  that  his  life  was  incomplete 
when,  if  be  did  not  live  so  long  as  many 
others,  he  lived  so  well,  and  left  a  noble  ex 
ample  of  one  who  gave  the  strength  of  his 
early  manhood  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

But  it  is  not  the  departure  of  one  who  is 
conspicuous  in  the  public  eye  that  comes  so 
near  to  us  as  when  death  enters  a  familiar 
circle  and  takes  away  one  who  has  been  the 
light  of  a  happy  home. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  come  to  see  us  in 
the  Bill  Country,  know  bow  much  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  increased  by  the  singular  good  fortune 
of  having  the  kindest  of  neighbors,  among 
whom  is  the  family  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
who  is  well  known  in  this  city  by  his  emi¬ 
nence  at  the  Bar;  but  who  in  other  respects 
is  not  so  well  known  by  bis  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  as  by  those  who  live  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  his  door,  and  have  opportunity  to 
see  his  manner  of  life,  without  and  within 
his  beautiful  home.  The  only  drawback  to 
bis  happiness  has  been  the  illness  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  who  has  just  closed  her  life  of 
suffering.  Beloved  as  she  had  always  been  by 
those  around  her,  perhaps  even  they  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  strength  of  her  char 
acter  till  they  saw  her  in  the  sick  room ; 
bearing  weakness  and  pain  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  ;  thinking  more  of  others  than  of  herself ; 
and  keeping  her  hold  on  life  by  her  interest 
in  all  about  her,  thus  clinging  to  earth  while 
so  near  to  heaven.  In  our  tender  sympathy 
with  those  who  have'lost  such  a  daughter,  we 


would  not  have  them  forget  what  they 
have  enjoyed  in  having  her  for  so  long  to 
be  sunshine  in  their  home  for  all  those  happy 
years.  That,  at  least,  cannot  be  taken  from 
them.  Nor  is  all  that  brightness  extinguished. 
Those  who  still  abide  in  that  sweet  home  on 
the  bill  where  she  lived  and  died,  will  find  it 
still  full  of  her  prtsence.  As  they  sit  in  the 
twilight  or  the  moonlight,  and  look  out  upon 
that  peaceful  valley,  with  the  mountains  all 
round,  and  the  stars  above  them,  they  will 
sometimes  seem  to  hear  a  soft  step  and  a  gentle 
voice,  that  whispers  to  them,  that  the  life 
that  is  ended  here  is  begun  elsewhere,  and 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  they  may  all 
meet  where  there  is  no  more  death  or  sorrow 
or  separation.  H.  M.  F. 


BISHOP  ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  COXE. 

In  the  death  of  Bishop  Coxe  the  Episcopal 
Pburcb  loses  a  conspicuous  figure.  A  man  of 
large  gifts  and  intense  convictions,  be  was 
always  in  the  forefront  of  things  Much  of 
the  best  that  was  in  him  be  inherited,  no 
doubt,  from  his  father,  the  well  remembered 
Presbyterian  divine,  Samuel  Hanson  Cox  (the 
Bishop  added  the  e  to  the  end  of  his  name), 
long  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  although  the  successes  of  his 
career  were  on  lines  very  different  from  his 
father’s.  In  an  interesting  degree  Bishop 
Coxe  combined  the  gentler  gifts  of  the  poet 
and  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the  polemic.  He 
was  always  Mr.  Valiant-for-truth,  but  he  saw 
the  truth  from  hie  own  standpoint.  Church 
union  was  dear  to  his  heart,  but  it  was  not 
the  union  of  Protestant  “sects”  with  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  for  which  he  longed,  but  the 
union  of  all  “Catholics”  by  the  conversion  of 
the  Pope  to  Episcopacy !  For  this  desired  end 
he  labored  long  and  arduously.  It  was  with 
the  fond  hope  of  reuniting  Catholic  Christen¬ 
dom  that  he  eagerly  bailed  the  work  of  the 
Old  Catholics  under  Dr.  Dollinger  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  of  Father  Hyacinthe  in  France ; 
and  consented  to  be  named  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Galilean  Church ;  bolding  that  office 
until,  according  to  his  long  desire,  he  was 
able  to  resign  in  favor  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  who  at  length  consented  to  assume 
it.  Rather  singularly,  the  movement  for  the 
revision  of  the  Prtyer  Book  came  from  him, 
who  was  always  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
Revision  of  the  Bible.  Be  has  been  a  hard¬ 
working  Bishop  and  a  prolific  writer,  pub¬ 
lishing  several  books  and  contributing  much 
to  periodicals.  Bis  most  lasting  contributions 
to  literature  will  doubtless  be  bis  hymns,  some 
of  which,  “In  the  silent  midnight  watches,” 
“How  beauteous  were  the  marks  divine,”  and 
several  Easter  and  Christmas  hymns,  will  live 
as  long  as  hymns  are  sung. 

Though  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  Bishop 
Coxe  has  been  in  good  health  until  very  re¬ 
cently,  and  hie  death  comes  with  a  shock  of 
surprise.  For  a  few  weeks  he  has  been  suffer¬ 
ing  nervously  as  a  result  of  overwork,  and  a 
fortnight  ago  he  went  with  Mrs.  Coxe  to  Clif¬ 
ton  Springs  for  rest.  On  Monday  afternoon 
be  was  preparing  to  go  to  Buffalo  on  business, 
when  he  became  suddenly  ill,  and  in  a  few 
hours  he  bad  passed  away. 


Pastor  Wight  of  our  church  in  Waynesville, 
Ill.,  gives  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  that  place,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  columns  devoted  to  church  mat¬ 
ters.  As  will  be  seen,  this  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  churches  of  all  that  region,  dating 
back  to  1886,  or  just  sixty  years  ago,  when 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  what  we  regard  now 
as  the  old  Northwest,  bad  but  few  churches 
and  only  scattered  settlements  of  white  in¬ 
habitants. 
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“TREASON”  AMI  “TRAITORS”! 

It  is  never  pleasant  to  differ  from  those  for 
whom  we  have  the  greatest  respect.  But  that 
seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  some  things 
which  we  have  said  of  our  Southern  brethren, 
which  have  brought  us,  indeed,  many  hearty 
expressions  of  satisfaction,  but  with  which 
others  do  not  agree,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
writer  of  the  following,  whose  letter  we 
quote  in  full : 

Scranton,  Pa.,  July  11,  1896. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:—!  have  your  kind  favor 
of  the  7th,  and  have  read  what  you  have  said 
in  The  Evangelist,  from  which  it  appears  that 
we  do  not  understand  one  another  fully  yet,  or 
rather,  you  think  I  do  not  understand  your 
position  correctly,  which  I  believe  I  do,  and  I 
think  >ou  do  rot  appreciate  the  point  of  my 
criticism.  Let  me  assure  you  I  make  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  your  loyalty— too  well  read  of  all  men 
for  many  years  for  that— nor  of  the  entire  im¬ 
propriety  of  what  is  known  as  “waving  the 
bloody  shirt,”  especially  at  this  late  day;  but 
my  point  is  this,  that,  as  the  South  itself  has 
professed  to  accept  the  issue  of  the  war  as  a 
final  settlement  of  the  questions  on  which  it 
was  waged  ;  and  as  that  decision  was  that  they 
were  in  the  wrong ;  they  certainly  must  logi¬ 
cally  recognize  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
fomented  and  plotted  and  organized  this  ter¬ 
rible  affliction  of  our  country,  while  wearing 
•its  uniform,  ought  not  to  be  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  coming  generations  as 
equally  worthy  of  honor  and  imitation  with 
the  great  defenders  of  our  common  country. 
Whatever  their  affection  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  distinguished  leaders  whom  they  followed 
in  their  error,  they  certainly  cannot  wish  their 
sons  to  learn  that  treason  is  as  honorable  as 
loyalty  to  the  Republic;  but  that  is  the  only 
lesson  which  grand  monuments  to  Davis  an  i 
Lee  can  teach.  How  absurd  the  suggestion  of 
fiying  an  American  flag  over  them  I  They 
would  never  think  of  proposing  to  do  it 
But  ought  great  public  structures  to  be  erected 
in  this  country  over  which  our  flag  cannot  fly  K 

It  seems  tome  that  our  forgiving  disposition 
has  iapsed  almost  into  an  unconsciousness  of 
the  guilt  of  treason,  which  is  the  gravest  of 
political  crimes. 

The  wild  ravings  of  Altgeid  and  Peffer,  and 
of  Waite,  who  calls  for  “  blood  up  to  the  horses’ 
bridles!”  et  id  ornne  genus,  which  are  now  rag¬ 
ing  through  the  West  like  cyclones,  with  Chi¬ 
cago  as  a  storm  center,  are  symptoms  of  this 
dulling  of  the  popular  sense  on  the  subject  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty. 

Already  they  have  begun  to  “defy"  the  East 
unlees  they  can  be  supplied  with  all  the  16  to  1 
silver  they  want,  and  are  ready  to  destroy 
the  Union  on  a  question  of  tariff 

It  is  high  time,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  and 
Dr.  Twichell,  and  every  patriot  and  lover  of 
his  country,  began  to  lift  up  his  voice  and 
dip  his  pen  in  fire  to  arouse  the  public  sense 
of  horror  at  treason  and  rebellion,  “lest  the 
republic  come  to  harm.”  It  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  South  would  put  up  a  monument 
here  and  there  to  Lincoln  and  Grant,  who, 
they  are  willing  to  acknowledge,  saved  them 
all  they  have  left,  than  to  obtrusively  mul¬ 
tiply  affront  to  the  nation  by  this  superfiu 
ous  aggrandizement  of  the  arch-traitors  Davis 
and  Lee.  However  much  they  may  love  and 
revere  them,  they  certainly  cannot  wish  their 
descendants  to  imitate  them. 

Perhaps  this  will  make  my  point  more  dis¬ 
tinct  to  the  public  than  my  former  letter. 

Yours,  with  the  highest  respect  and  esteem, 
Henry  M.  Boies. 

ANSWER^ 

The  question  is  not  between  union  and  dis¬ 
union.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  way  we  are  to  look 


upon  those  at  the  South  who  fought  against 
us :  whether  they  are  to  be  branded  as 
“traitors,”  to  whom  it  is  not  permitted  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect,  even  when  they  are 
in  their  graves  I  Here  we  differ  in  toto  from 
our  correspondent,  for  the  reason  that 
Burke  gave  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the 
American  colonies  when  they  were  fighting 
against  the  mother  country:  “You  cannot 
make  an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation  1” 
When  Ciomwell  and  bis  Roundheads  fought 
against  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  the  First,  even 
though  he  was  at  that  moment  the  lawful 
King  of  England,  they  were  not  “traitors.” 
If  General  Lee  was  a  traitor  because,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Southern  theory  of  State  rights,  he 
went  with  Virginia  against  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment,  why  would  not  the  same  reasoning 
make  Kossuth  a  traitor  because  he  went 
with  Hungary  against  AusiiiaV  So  indeed 
the  Austrian  goveinnient  proposed  to  regard 
him  ;  and  if  it  could  have  laid  its  bands  on 
him  in  the  first  hour  of  its  anger,  it  would 
have  sent  him  to  the  scaffold,  to  its  eternal 
shame  and  disgrace.  All  that  saved  him  was 
bis  escape  into  Turkey,  where  he  was  under 
the  protection  ot  the  Sultan,  against  the 
bloouy  revenge  of  a  Christian  power  1 

As  to  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  South,  that  de¬ 
pends  on  what  it  stands  for.  If  it  be  a  signal 
of  strife,  a  notice  that  the  contest  is  not  ended, 
but  that  the  Soutn  is  only  waiting  to  recover 
its  strength  to  renew  the  war,  then  inneed  it 
would  be  a  constaul  irritant,  inat  could  only 
oo  miscnief.  But  the  ia;e  is  very  different  if 
It  he  erected  simply  as  a  memorial  of  the  past. 
In  that  case  it  is  a  natural  and  proper  rec- 
oru  of  men  and  of  events  tnat  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  A  few  mouths  since  there  was  a 
great  rallying  of  oid  soldiers  on  the  battlefield 
of  Chickamauga.  Were  they  all  of  one  side  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  pains  were  taken 
that  both  bides  should  be  fully  represented, 
and  monuments  were  erected  to  Southern  as 
well  as  to  Noitheru  commanders,  which  will 
stand  on  that  mighty  battlefield  fur  ages,  nut  as 
monuments  of  haired  and  a  threat  of  perpetual 
war,  but  as  the  most  fitting  and  the  most  en¬ 
during  monuments  of  peace. 

Our  correspondent  thinks  it  enough  to  con¬ 
demn  a  muuuujbut  to  Gtneral  Lee,  that  no¬ 
body  would  think  of  raising  our  flag  over  it  I 
Weill  it  would  be  rather  an  awkward  place 
for  a  flag— to  have  it  lloating  over  a  man’s 
head  I  We  did  nut  see  any  Hag  over  the  bronze 
figure  of  Napoleon  that  stands  erect  on  the  top 
of  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome  in  Paris, 
nor  an  American  flag  on  the  top  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument  incur  own  national  capital. 
But  if  anything  be  wanted  as  a  sign  of  loyalty, 
nothing  could  be  mure  striking  and  effective 
than  the  figure  of  General  Lee  himself,  who, 
if  be  once  led  armies  to  battle,  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  teaching  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  must  of  all  his  old  soldiers,  by 
precept  and  example,  to  be  true  and  loyal 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  moral  of  all  which  is  that  the  less  we 
at  the  North  have  to  say  about  “treason”  and 
“traitors,”  the  more  likely  are  we  to  have  an 
united  and  happy  country. 

H.  M.  F. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  this  year  revived 
a  custom  that  was  last  observed  in  1766,  and 
listened  to  its  university  sermon  from  an  out¬ 
door  pulpit  in  the  outer  quadrangle.  The 
pulpit  was  draped  with  old  bangings,  bearing 
the  initials  of  the  founder  of  the  College, 
William  Waynfiete,  and  the  date,  1617.  The 
out  door  sermon  was  given  up  on  account  of 
the  rise  of  Puritanism,  it  being  thought  to 
especially  encourage  field  preaching  as  carried 
on  by  Wesley,  Whitfield,  and  others. 


THE  SUMMER  CAMP’S  SECRET. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sa'wrer,  B.D. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  the  deep  old  woou» 
that  fills  your  soul.  To  be  where  the  forest 
is  and  has  been  supreme  transforms  one’s 
views  of  the  world  and  lets  in  strong  and 
strange  sidelights  on  this,  our  little  earthly 
life.  The  sea  is  our  favorite  emblem  for 
eternity,  and  we  touch  the  familiar  strand 
after  absence  from  it  with  the  feeling  that  we 
draw  near  to  the  Infinite.  Yet  you  cannot 
face  even  the  sturdy  woodlands  of  a  settled 
region  without  a  sense  of  something  superior 
to  yourst-lf  or  to  all  your  doings  and  belong¬ 
ings,  and  you  remember  how,  as  a  boy,  intent 
on  the  chase  of  squirrel  or  partridge,  you 
plunged  across  the  magic  border  between  open 
field  and  the  solemn  shade  of  the  woods  to 
feel  a  shamed  surprise  because  it  was  like 
rushing  into  the  room  of  a  stranger  or  stum¬ 
bling  suddenly  into  church  with  your  bat  on 
and  breath  untuned  to  prayer.  There  is  a  pine 
wood  on  the  New  Hampshire  coast  which  has 
pleasant  associations  with  Mrs.  Stowe,  for 
here  she  once  trimmed  with  wild  vines  a  pul¬ 
pit  for  us,  and  by  our  side  led  the  singing  at 
our  first  seaside  service.  That  was  well 
named  “Cathedral  Walk,”  because  the  gayest 
of  the  summer  crowd,  crossing  the  fields  and 
striking  this  shade  suddenly,  grew  grave  at 
once,  and  the  men  uncovered  hy  unconscious 
impulse. 

No  wonder  then  that  in  the  real  woods,  that 
forest  primeval  of  which  we  follow  the  poet 
in  search,  the  mystery  is  deep  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  if  you  take  time  to  think.  Once  in  a 
while  the  busiest  of  hunters  gets  halted,  the 
most  eager  sportsman  stands  at  attention. 
The  little  picture  in  the  daily  papers  of  the 
summer  camp  where  the  brilliant  and  much 
lamented  Russell  has  just  died,  has  caught 
every  eye,  and  for  a  time  has  made  most  of 
us  muse  over  the  secret  which  those  rude  logs 
and  rough  surroundings  represent.  It  is  not 
the  strangeness  of  the  concurrence  of  events 
that  brought  the  most  honored  of  our  young 
men  away  to  this  solitude  to  die  in  sleep;  not 
the  incongruous  environment  of  a  man  who 
has  stood  in  the  lights  of  admired  conspicuity 
in  this  last  touch  of  the  lower  world,  taking 
bis  flight  from  one  of  the  wildernesses,  nor 
yet  the  suggestion  of  heroic  deeds  and  death 
in  war,  where  men  go  down  into  the  indis- 
criminating  crush  of  dust  and  disorder;  not 
these  things  move  us  so  much  as  some  other 
things  for  which  we  have  scarcely  any  words, 
only  a  keen  and  tingling  consciousness  that 
something  wonderful  is  lurking  by.  For  this 
sad  secret  of  the  camp  where  our  friend 
slipped  the  bonds  of  earth  and  bounded  away 
beyond  the  stars  that  stood  as  watchers  only 
by  his  bed,  is  linked  with  the  greater  mys¬ 
teries  of  our  life  here  as  they  start  out  upon 
us  from  the  solitudes  we  seek,  or  which  God 
sometimes  strikes  about  us  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning.  It  will  be  many  a  day  before 
the  incident  which  has  caught  hold  of  men 
with  such  a  grip  will  let  go.  There  will  be  a 
hush  in  the  talk  by  many  a  camp  fire,  bom  of 
the  memory  of  the  event  in  which  all  the 
world  has  interest.  The  ministry  of  such 
associations,  by  which  our  freest  recreation 
is  brought  sternly  up  against  the  soberest  of 
our  obligations,  to  be  ready  to  pass  over  to  the 
majority  at  instant  call,  may  be  made  com¬ 
plete  if  we  can  so  adjust  them  to  our  ways 
as  to  carry  them  willingly  wherever  we  go. 

Thinking  of  it  as  a  lover  of  lonely  camps  in 
which  one  can  only  find  the  fullest  communion 
between  his  personal  life  and  the  primitive  life 
of  men,  we  should  regret  if  death  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  camp  were  taken  to  mean  its  only  secret 
and  so  make  men  but  afraid.  No!  The 
secret  of  your  summer  camp  in  the  wild  woods 
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is  something  so  different  from  a  haunting 
shadow,  that  if  we  were  to  see  it  wholly  it 
would  be  the  realized  dream  of  him  who 
longed  for  the  unique  vision  of  the  all- beauti¬ 
ful  and  good.  The  mere  going  out  to  find 
what  silence  is,  may  instruct  us.  To  be  one 
night  alone  in  your  town  house  is  to  be 
taught  something  you  did  not  know  before. 
But  all  this  might  happen  if  you  missed  a 
train  or  broke  down  on  a  long  walk.  There  is 
something  higher  than  this  facing  of  sur¬ 
prises.  The  loftiest  things  in  life  are  on  the 
margins  which  we  treat  as  impracticable  be¬ 
cause  so  few  use  them.  You  will  find  the 
exquisite  experience  if  you  put  yourself  in 
the  way  of  them  with  a  sane  spirit  and  no 
morbid,  selfish  cynicism  borne  into  your  new 
realm.  Build,  therefore,  your  camp  in  the 
summer  woods  with  purpose  to  find  its  sacred 
secret  and  there  is  not  a  leaf,  or  a  star,  or  a 
stray  beam  of  sunlight  that  will  not  whisper 
it  to  your  lisUning  soul. 

Waste  of  garbage  is  uneconomic;  waste  of 
human  energy  is  suicidal  to  a  country.  There 
are  hundreds  of  men  in  this  city  who  want 
to  work,  and  by  no  effort  of  their  own  can 
find  work ;  there  are,  perhaps,  thousands  who 
once  wanted  to  work,  but  after  months  of 
hopeless  seeking  for  employment,  have  learned 
to  be  content  with  idleness.  Yesterday  the 
State  Free  Labor  Bureau  was  opened,  and 
there  is  hope  for  better  things.  In  five  hours 
nearly  six  hundred  men  and  women  had  reg¬ 
istered.  The  Bureau  is  in  communication 
with  every  town  supervisor  in  the  State,  and 
if  there  is  work  for  these  people  to  do,  they 
will  soon  know  it;  and  if  they  are  not  willing 
to  do  it,  the  proper  authorities  will  soon 
know  that.  No*  man  or  woman  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  receive  any  but  almshouse  relief 
who,  being  in  good  health,  refuses  to  leave 
the  city  to  work  in  the  country.  But  this  is 
only  a  secondary  consideration.  The  impor 
tant  thing  is  to  find  work  for  those  who  long 
to  work  but  can  find  nothing  to  do. 

A  memorial  of  the  Rev.  George  Edmund 
Woodhull,  M.A.,  a  missionary  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  Japan,  1388-1895,  has  been 
prepared*  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  George  S. 
Woodhull,  D.  D.,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.  It  is  a 
beautiful  record  of  seven  years  of  devoted 
service.  He  was  ordained  in  New  York  on 
September  30,  1888;  arrived  in  Japan,  with 
his  young  wife,  in  October  of  that  year,  and 
died  on  October  11,  1895,  leaving  a  widow  and 
three  children.  The  tetx  of  his  last  sermon, 
preached  on  the  25th  of  August,  is  touchingly 
suggestive.  It  was  on  Numbers  xxiii.  9,  10, 
‘‘From  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him,  and 
from  the  bills  I  behold  him  ;  lo,  the  people 
shall  dwell  alone.  Let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  let^my  last  end  be  like  his.” 

The  Pan  Presbyterian  Alliance,  recently  in 
session  at  Glasgow,  took  very  strong  action  in 
favor  of  arbitration  as  the  permanent  and  sole 
method  for  the  settlement  of  all  controversies 
**  between  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America.”  The  Council  also  urged  the  sev¬ 
eral  Christian  governments  Of  the  world  to  use 
their  infiuence  for  the  adoption  of  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  controversies  arising  be¬ 
tween  any  and  all  nations,  and  a  formal  peti¬ 
tion  in  this  interest  was  duly  authenticated 
and  sent  to  all  Christian  governments.  There 
was  eloquent  speaking,  and  the  action  was 
taken  with  memorable  heartiness  and  una¬ 
nimity. 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Woman’s  Occidental  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
shows  a  total  of  $106,451.52  collected  the 
past  year,  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
work  done  at  home,  among  the  Chinese  and 
others. 


CENTENNIAI.  CELEBRATION  AT  DETROIT. 

It  may  seem  rather  late  in  our  national  life 
to  be  celebrating  centennials,  but,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  events  in  our  history  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Detroit  on  Saturday,  July  11th, 
and  again  at  Oswego  on  July  15th.  It 
was  just  one  hundred  years  ago  on  July  lltb 
that  the  United  States  actually  acquired  and 
exercised  the  sovereignty  over  the  Northwest 
Territory,  for  which  they  had  fought.  In 
1876  we  celebrated  the  centennial  of  the 
famous  Declaration,  and  in  1889  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  President  Washington’s  inau 
guration.  But  perhaps  few  realize  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  until  seven  years  after  Wash 
ington’s  first  inauguration,  and  thirteen  years 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
that  the  authority  of  the  new  nation  was 
extended  over  all  its  territory.  By  the  Jay 
Treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  on  or  before 
June  1,  1796,  the  British  garrisons  should  be 
withdrawn  from  all  posts  and  places  within 
the  limit  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
until  July  11,  1796,  however,  that  the  British 
flag  was  lowered  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  took  its  place. 

This  interesting  event  took  place  at  Detroit, 
and  on  that  day,  at  that  point,  the  laws  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  were  for  the 
first  time  extended  over  all  the  territory  won 
by  the  Revolutionary  struggle  It  is  true  that 
Fort  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. ,  was  not  evac¬ 
uated  till  July  15,  four  days  later  than  De¬ 
troit,  but  no  such  results  were  involved  in 
that  surrender  as  in  that  of  Fort  Lernoult 
New  York  City  itself  had  been  evacuated  No¬ 
vember  25,  1783,  and  the  surrender  of  Oswego 
merely  removed  the  English  garrison  from 
territory  already  held  by  the  new  nation.  It 
was  otherwise  at  Detroit.  For  the  iodepend 
ence  of  the  States  on  the  seaboard  there  was 
a  struggle  of  five  years,  but  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  of  which  Detroit 
was  the  principal  post,  fifteen  years  was  neces 
sary.  As  Governor  Rich  truly  said  in  his 
proclamation:  “The  definite  and  final  yielding 
up  of  this  Western  region  gave  the  Federal 
Government,  the  control  not  only  of  the  great 
lakes,  but  eventually  of  the  Mississippi  as 
well,  and  indeed,  in  its  finality,  of  all  our 
Western  territory  clear  to  the  Pacific  coast.” 

A  contemporary,  indicating  the  delicate 
relations  which  yet  continued,  says  that  in 
1783  General  Washington  sent  General  Steuben 
to  Csnada  to  ask  a  transfer  of  these  posts, 
including  Fort  Niagara,  near  Buffalo,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  that  they  should  be  given  up  “with  all 
convenient  speed.”  Haldimand,  the  British 
representative  in  Canada,  delayed  matters  for 
a  year  under  one  pretext  or  another,  and  in 
April,  1784,  he  received  instructions  from 
England  to  continue  to  bold  the  posts.  The 
excuse  of  the  British  government  was  that  the 
stipulation,  “with  all  convenient  speed,”  fixed 
no  time.  The  real  reason  doubtless  was  a 
desire  to  hold  on  to  the  fort  at  Detroit  as 
long  as  possible  in  order  to  control  the  fur 
trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest. 
There  was  also  the  evident  purpose  to  retain 
the  Indians  us  British  allies,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  another  war  with  America,  they 
might  again  be  relied  upon  to  do  their  bloody 
work  against  the  settlers.  This  purpose  was 
subsequently  borne  out  by  the  massacre  of 
Raisin  River.  The  atrocities  of  the  savages, 
in  fact,  were  ended  only  after  General  Wayne 
had  soundly  whipped  them  and  their  British 
allies.  Finding  that  no  ordinary  measures 
would  induce  the  British  to  keep  faith  under 
the  treaty  ratified  by  their  ministry  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  our  govern 
ment  sent  John  Jay  as  special  minister  to 


England -in  November,  1794.  He  succeeded  in 
having  another  treaty  framed,  under  which  it 
was  provide!  that  the  British  should  evacuate 
the  frontier  posts  before  July  1,  1796. 

It  wus  natural  and  fitting  that  such  an  event 
should  be  appropriately  celebrated.  And  there 
could  be  no  more  suitable  scene  than  the  old 
French  city  of  Detroit.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Judge  Cooley  that  the  changes  of  sov¬ 
ereignty,  as  well  as  of  subordinate  jurisdic¬ 
tion  have  been  greater  in  Michigan  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  American  Union.  Orig¬ 
inally,  of  course,  it  was  possessed  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  whose  story  has  been  so  graphically 
told  by  Parkman.  Then  the  French  Jesuits 
and  traders  raised  the  lilies  of  France  over 
the  missions  and  trading  posts  which  they  es¬ 
tablished.  Next  the  British  flag  took  the 
place  of  the  French  lilies,  and  finally,  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  raised  over  the  fort 
founded  by  Cadillac,  and  at  last  given  up  by 
Great  Britain.  Here  foreign  power  made  its 
last  stand,  and  here  it  met  its  final  defeat. 
No  city  of  cur  land  has  a  more  thrilling  and 
romantic  history.  It  has  been  often  besieged 
and  often  surrendered ;  it  has  witnessed  more 
than  fifty  battles  and  twelve  massacres.  And 
on  July  12,  1896,  the  ancient  city  duly  cele¬ 
brated  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
deliverance  from  English  rule. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  a  large  gathering 
of  citizens  in  the  new  Federal  Building  listened 
to  orations  by  Col.  Henry  M.  Duffield  and 
United  States  Senator  Julius  C.  Burrows.  Col. 
Dufiield’s  address  was  historical  in  its  nature, 
and  he  graphically  recounted  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  surrender.  Senator 
Burrows  dwelt  more  upon  the  historical  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  event  commemorated.  After 
the  addresses  a  memori,.!  tablet  was  unveiled 
by  Gen.  R.  A.  Alger,  the  President  of  the 
day.  It  is  of  bronze,  30  by  42  inches  in  size, 
and  was  made  by  the  Blake  Bell  Company  of 
Boston.  It  is  placed  at  the  Fort-street  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Federal  Building,  and  bears  the 
following  inscription : 

“T/aa  tablet  designates  the  site  of  an  English 
fort,  erected  in  177S  by  MaJ.  R.  B.  Lernoult  as 
a  defense  against  the  Americans.  It  teas  subse¬ 
quently  called  Fort  Shelby  in  honor  of  Gov. 
Isaac  Shelby  of  Kentucky,  and  was  demolished 
in  1S20.  The  evacuation  of  this  fort  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  at  12  o’clock,  noon,  July  11,  17!tC,  was  the 
closing  act  of  the  War  of  Indemndence  On 
that  day  the  American  flag  was  for  the  first  time 
raised  over  this  soil,  all  of  what  was  then  k7iown 
as  the  Western  Territory  becoming  at  that  time 
part  of  the  Federal  Union.  ” 

Above  the  inscription  is  an  outline  in  raised 
bronze  of  the  fort  itself.  On  the  plan  of  the 
fort  is  a  representation  of  the  flag  that  was 
raised  over  the  fort  on  July  11,  1796. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  Detroit,  a  procession  of 
military  and  civic  societies  fitly  concluded  the 
exercises  of  the  day.  A  pleasant  feature  of  the 
parade  was  a  living  flag,  composed  of  several 
hundred  school  children,  dressed  in  the 
national  colors,  and  arranged  in  the  proper 
order.  With  the  passing  of  this  procession 
Detroit’s  notable  centennial  came  to  its  close. 

The  li^st  point  to  be  evacuated  by  the  enemy 
was  not  Fort  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  as  many 
have  all  along  held,  but  Fort  Niagara.  The 
British  archives  show  that  this  post  was  not 
fully  and  finally  yielded  until  August  11, 
1796,  so  that  there  is  time  yet  to  duly  com¬ 
memorate  this,  the  actual  close  of  British  oc¬ 
cupation  of  American  soil. 

The  celebration  which  has  just  taken  place 
at  Oswego  was  participated  in  by  the  military 
of  most  of  the  cities  throughout  the  State, 
and  a  fine  program  of  exercises,  musical  and 
oratorical,  was  carried  out.  The  introductory 
address  was  by  John  D.  Higgins,  and  the  ora¬ 
tion  by  Gen.  Horace  Porter. 
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THIS  HOLD  AND  SILTER  AGE. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

PoIiticB  IB  militant  ethicB.  A  political  or- 
4'anization,  without  a  moral  raison  d’4tat, 
cannot  be  immortal  Boundary  linea,  personal 
devotion  to  leadere,  constitutional  queetions, 
commercial  projecta,  any  issue  that  has  not 
an  ethical  element,  lacks  the  ability  to  hold 
together  forever  a  great  national  party.  Gun¬ 
powder  only  ignites  when  touched  by  a  spark 
and  human  nature  can  only  be  exploded  in 
public  life  by  conscience. 

The  legitimate  fields  for  politics  are  found 
in  the  great  social  questions  which  affect 
society  and  humanity.  European  politics  has 
of  late  largely  deviated  itself  to  these  and 
kindred  topics.  American  politics  has  not. 
For  a  few  years  past  it  has  seemed  to  many 
singularly  provincial  and  shoppy.  Some  of 
our  politicians  have  appeared  to  resent  the 
introduction  of  any  issue  into  political  circles 
that  did  not  originate  in  a  Board  of  Trade. 

Of  course  financial  questions  are  extremely 
important,  but  when  they  are  made  the  only 
or  the  greatest,  to  catch  votes,  they  prosti 
tute  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  sciences. 
Compared  with  the  high  and  holy  themes  of 
true  politics,  even  free  trade  and  protection 
seem  husks,  fit  only  for  swine  to  eat,  certainly 
not  suitable  issues  to  be  the  only  cornerstone 
of  two  great  national  parties  Trade  is  not 
politics,  any  more  than  a  chromo  is  art.  No 
amount  of  coaxing,  pushing,  or  pulling  can 
keep  a  broad  gauge  train  on  a  narrow  gauge 
track  forever.  But  on  such  a  vicious  theory 
American  life  has  been  running  of  late;  but 
the  people  have  suddenly  waked  up  with  a 
start  and  found  that,  as  a  result,  both  the  old 
parties  fear  that  they  are  off  the  track,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  not  “in  it.” 

Fictions  of  a  political  party  nature  may 
sometimes  last  for  years  and  they  maybe  sud 
denly  shattered  at  any  moment  by  an  unfor- 
seen  eituation.  This  is,  perhaps,  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Coliseum  at  Chicago  the  other 
day.  The  town  in  which  was  built  up  the 
great  White  City,  then  witnessed  an  effort  to 
erect  as  a  counterpart,  the  great  Black  City— 
the  City  of  Destruction. 

There  have  been  for  some  time  loud  rum¬ 
blings  heard  underground,  indicating  a  dis 
satisfaction  with  our  type  of  public  life.  The 
Armenian  question,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the 
Cuban  matter,  and  other  ethical  issues,  stirred 
up  the  people  to  ask  whether  there  was  to  be 
no  subject  in  American  politics  but  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Stock  Board.  At  Chicago, 
from  an  unexpected  quarter,  this  feeling  broke 
loose.  Its  cry  was.  Politics  is  not  the  broker 
vage  business,  but  militant  ethics  I 

Now  it  may  turn  out  that  with  all  its  alarm¬ 
ing  features,  the  Chicago  Convention  was  the 
greatest  blessing  enjoyed  fur  years  by  the 
American  people.  Possibly  it  was  the  social 
thunder  storm  that  is  to  clear  up  the  air  and 
make  all  things  plainer  to  the  vision.  It  may 
have  been  Book  I.,  Chapter  1,  of  the  new 
American  Politics.  If  it  was,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  old  horse-car  drivers  will  not  do  for 
the  motormen  on  the  new  electric  lines. 

But  what  is  this  we  read?  Can  we  believe 
our  eyes?  Inside  of  twenty-four  hours  Demo 
crate  coolly  talk  of  voting  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  the  reverse,  as  though  it  was  the 
most  commonplace  thing  in  the  world  I  The 
day  before  they  would  have  called  upon  their 
tongues  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  their  mouths 
iSt  such  a  suggestion.  What  does  this  mean? 


Is  it  to  be  understood  that  a  new  principle  of 
cleavage  has  appeared  among  the  American 
people?  Did  the  two  old  parties  die  at  that 
tick  of  the  clock  in  the  Coliseum,  and  two 
new  ones  come  into  existence?  Time  only 
will  show.  It  is  possible  that,  as  we  have  had 
a  new  education  and  a  new  theology,  so  now 
we  are  to  have  a  new  politics.  It  looks  a 
little  as  though  in  that  Coliseum,  American 
political  life  wheeled  into  line  with  European, 
and  that  henceforth  politics  is  to  be  homo 
geneouB  the  world  over,  and  that  this  land  is 
to  participate  at  the  polls  in  the  great  battles 
of  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  the 
world  wide  conflict  between  agnostic  liberal¬ 
ism  and  conscientious  civilization. 

Of  course  the  names,  gold  and  silver  parties, 
are  but  gold  and  silver  shields,  which  shield 
from  public  gaze  what  is  truly  behind  them. 
They  are  misnomers.  The  true  issue  is  the 
great  social  one. 

It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  present  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  proved  to  be  full  of  the  most 
astounding  revelations  and  surprises  that  ever 
unfolded  themselves  upon  American  soil. 
Issues  may  prevail  in  a  country,  but  they  do 
not  find  discussion  in  a  campaign  unless  some 
great  party  is  willing  to  admit  them.  Hith¬ 
erto  they  have  been  stifled  in  this  way.  Now 
a  great  party  has  been  captured  by  red  radi 
cals,  and  God  only  knows  what  they  will  get 
before  the  people. 

If  men  full  of  revolutionary  ideas  conclude 
to  confine  themselves  for  the  time  being  to  an 
issue  that  is  pretty  sure  to  capture  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  all  the  poor  and  wait  until  they 
are  in  power  before  they  bring  out  their  other 
hobbies,  the  situation  becomes  most  compli¬ 
cated.  Certain  it  is  that  those  who  address 
the  people  will  have  to  study  and  master  a 
class  of  subjects  that  they  never  have  bad  to 
speak  upon  before.  Possibly  courses  of  lec 
tures  on  the  French  Revolution  would  do  good 
all  over  the  country. 

The  sand  lot  orators  claim  discussion  is  now 
needed  only  on  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  of 
labor.  But,  in  fact,  the  rights  0f  the  rich, 
of  the  Christians,  and  of  the  churches,  of  law, 
are  just  as  much  at  stake  in  this  country, 
and  they  are  as  truly  genuine  as  those  of  the 
jfree  thinker  or  the  paupers.  There  is  no  one 
class  that  can  claim  rights,  exclusively,  in 
this  land.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found,  in  the 
end,  that  men  are  not  disposed  to  give  up 
their  inherent  rights  because  they  have  been 
industrious  enough  to  save  property,  or  have 
chosen  to  adopt  tbo  Christian  religion,  or 
have  endowed  churches  with  their  own  earn 
ings.  They  will  defend  them.  Thera  is  no 
doubt,  now,  that  there  is  a  plot  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  shatter  all  the  old  foundations  of  so- 
^ciety.  Some  governors  of  States  are  in  it. 
The  defense  must  be  directed  simply  to  saving 
the  State.  Instead,  then,  of  exnressing  regret 
for  Chicago,  we  ought  to  be  filled  with  joy 
that  the  mask  has  fallen  off.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  conscientious  and  honest  silver  men, 
pure  and  simple,  but  they  have  gotten  into 
bad  company. 

Henceforth  the  great  questions  which  now 
agitate  St.  Petersburgh,  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
London  are  to  be  those,  it  is  suspected, 
which  will  array  the  forces  at  the  polls  in  the 
United  States,  those  great  questions  of  human 
rights  and  wrongs,  of  the  claims  of  God  and 
the  claims  of  Satan.  Hence  this  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  campaigns  in  history. 

If  we  have  witnessed  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era,  then  politics  in  the  future  will  be  s  differ¬ 
ent  thing  under  this  regime  from  what  it  was 
when  the  only  question  was  that  of  the  tax  on 
rice  or  the  charter  of  the  new  Consolidated 
Muffin  Company,  and  if  so,  all  bail  the  new 
politics!  i 


CHURCH  ACTITITF  AND  GRO^FTH  IN  SIAM. 

By  Mr*.  Charles  E.  Eokel*. 

In  February,  when  we  all  gathered  around 
our  Lord’s  table,  we  were  glad  to  welcome 
four  new  disciples,  who  at  that  time  publicly 
confessed  their  faith  and  were  baptized.  At 
a  recent  congregational  meeting  two  deacons 
were  chosen,  and  on  the  following  Sabbath 
ordained,  one  of  these  being  Nai  Dtoy,  Dr. 
Thompson’s  assistant,  a  very  promising  young 
Christian,  and  the  other  of  whom,  Nai  Chang, 
has  been  a  Christian  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McClure  has  recently  started  a  class  of 
young  Christians  in  a  systematic  course  of 
Bible  study,  giving  special  instruction  in 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty.  They  meet  two 
evenings  each  week.  We  hope  that  by  these 
evenings  of  study  these  young  Christians  may 
become  so  rooted  and  grounded  in  faith  and 
love  that  they  may  be  able  always  to  witness 
a  good  profession  before  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  them. 

The  work  done  in  the  hospital  during  the 
past  two  months  has  been  about  as  usual. 
There  have  been  seven  or  eight  in  patients 
most  of  the  time,  with  the  usual  number  of 
dispensary  patients.  Under  Dr.  Thompson’s 
direction  Nai  Dtoy  performed  his  first  really 
difficult  operation,  which  was  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  receipts  have  kept  well  up,  and 
the  doctor  thinks  will  for  the  year  amount  to 
750  ticals,  which  was  the  appropriation  granted 
for  drugs  and  mefiicinfs  this  year.  This  is 
more  than  has  ever  been  received  in  one  year 
since  the  hospital  was  first  founded. 

Since  the  cholera  has  been  so  prevalent,  the 
doctor  has  bad  some  posters  written  urging 
cleanliness  and  a  better  sanitary  condition 
about  the  homes,  and  gfving  a  few  practical 
directions  and  suggestions  as  to  prevention, 
and  had  them  put  up  in  prominent  places 
about  the  city.  He  has  been  called  in  to  see 
a  few  cases,  but  only  when  the  patients  were 
ia  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  and  nothing 
could  be  done  for  them.  Every  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon  services  have  been  held  in  the  hospital 
for  the  benefit  of  such  patients  as  could  not 
attend  in  the  chapel  and  every  evening  prayers 
have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Thompson  or  Nai 
Dtoy. 

One  who  has  been  a  patient  many  months 
confessed  faith  in  Christ  and  was  baptized 
upon  his  bed,  as  the  doctor  thought  there  was 
no  hope  for  his  recovery.  Thus  some  are  be¬ 
ing  led  to  the  Great  Physician  that  they  may 
be  whole. 

Maa  Nek,  Mrs.  McClure's  pupil,  who  is 
sixty-five  years  old,  spoken  of  in  a  previous 
letrter,  is  still  quite  enthusiastic,  and  studies 
diligently.  She  is  making  good  progress,  and 
ere  long  she  will  be  reading  well.  Another 
pupil,  Maa  Kaao,  who  had  learned  to  read 
when  a  child,  but  bad  forgotten  it,  has  quite 
recovered  the  lost  art,  and  now  reads  very 
well. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eckels  have  been  away  from 
home  about  half  the  time,  living  a  nomadic 
life.  They  have  made  seven  boat  trips  in 
the  last  two  months,  visiting  among  the 
three  village  churches,  spending  a  Sabbath 
alternately  with  each.  They  recently  mad® 
a  trip  to  another  village  “Head  of  the  Sand¬ 
bar,”  where  they  spent  a  day  teaching.  In 
the  evening  Mr.  Eckels  gave  a  scioptican  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  life  of  Christ,  which  was  much 
appreciated,  the  people  coming  from  several 
of  the  nearer  villages  to  see  and  hear.  They 
met  there  a  very  interesting  old  mountaineer, 
a  Karen.  He  was  very  eager  to  be  taught. 
Mr.  Eckels  read  and  talked  to  him  about  two 
hours  explaining  the  way  of  life.  He  gave 
Mr.  Eckels  an  urgent  invitetion  to  visit  bis 
village,  and  he  promised  to  come  and  see  them 
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when  he  came  to  the  city.  The  wealthy  young 
Chinaman  who  entertained  the  miasionaries  so 
hospitably,  admitted  that  he  hadj  a  long  time 
ago  lost  faith  in  his  own  religion,  and  seemed 
willing  t6  be  taught.  To  day  Mr.  McClure  and 
Dr.  Thompson  started  upon  a  tour  up  the 
river,  expecting  to  be  away  ten  days  or  more 
teaching  and  preaching. 


ON  THE  STEAMER  ST.  PAUL. 

By  J.  R.  Millet,  D.D. 

A  sea  voyage  is  no  longer  rare  enough  to  be 
written  up  Everybody  crosses  the  ocean 
nowadays.  Yet  every  voyage  has  something 
peculiarly  its  own,  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
tell.  Usually  there  is  some  one  among  the 
passengers  whose  personality  is  interesting 
enough  to  inspire  a  good  paragraph  or  two 
Things  happen  on  the  roost  prosaic  passage  of 
which  many  people  would  be  glad  to  bear.  I 
make  no  further  apology  for  sending  this  let¬ 
ter  from  the  St.  Paul  as  she  nears  her  Eng. 
lish  port. 

It  is  good  to  be  abla  to  sail  over  the  sea  in 
an  American  ship,  built  in  an  American  ship¬ 
yard,  at  Philadelphia,  too,  and  flying  the 
American  flag.  Nothing  need  be  said  in  praise 
of  this  noble  vessel,  as  her  praises  have  been 
sung  throughout  the  land,  and  everybody 
knows  of  her  beauty,  her  comfort,  her  speed, 
her  safety.  The  eleventh  trip  of  the  St.  Paul 
has  been  made  memorable,  if  by  nothing  else, 
by  including  in  its  dates  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Of  course  there  bad  to  be  a  fltting  observance 
of  the  day.  A  glanee  at  the  passenger  list 
showed  us  at  once  that  providence  had  favored 
us  in  this  particular  item  of  our  program  for 
we  had  Chauncey  M.  Depew  on  board.  Surely 
no  company  of  people  was  ever  more  fortunate. 

Mr.  Depew  is,  without  question,  one  of  the 
best  men  in  America  for  a  Fourth  of  July 
speech.  We  bnd  two  meetings,  one  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  second  class  saloon,  and  one 
after  dinner,  in  the  evening,  in  the  flrst  class 
saloon.  At  the  first.  Dr.  Wm.  Alvin  Bartlett, 
formerly  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  presided, 
making  an  admirable  address,  presenting  Mr. 
Depew  in  a  most  felicitous  way.  Mr.  Depew 
spoke  for  half  an  hour,  recalling  the  Fourth 
of  July  observances  of  bis  boyhood  days,  and 
delighting  his  hearers  with  patriotic  words, 
which  made  every  American  heart  more  proud 
and  more  enthusiastic. 

At  the  other  meeting  Captain  Jamison  pre¬ 
sided,  and  Mr.  Depew  spoke  with  much  power. 
His  addrees  abounded  in  humorous  incidents 
and  bright  sayings.  Besi  les,  it  contained 
many  passages  of  fine  eloquence,  in  which  the 
orator  recalled  fragments  of  the  history  of  out 
country.  None  who  heard  the  address  will 
ever  forget,  for  example,  Mr.  Depew’s  story  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  at  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  read  the  emancipation  proclamation 
which  he  told  his  Cabinet  he  had  deternfined 
to  issue  the  following  day. 

At  this  meeting  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Sanders  of  New  York  also  made  a  brief  and 
happy  addrress.  Thera  was  singing,  too,  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner,”  “Our  Country,  ’tis 
of  thee,”  and  “Ood  Save  the  Queen,”  thus 
making  one  of  the  most  memorable  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations  I  have  attended  in  many 
years. 

Sunday  was  another  interesting  day  on  the 
St  Paul.  The  service  of  the  Protestant  Epia- 
copal  Church  was  used,  the  purser  reading  it 
The  Rev.  Archibald  McCullagb,  D  D.,  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  preached  an  eloquent  and  admirable 
sermon  on  The  Bible.  After  the  sermon,  Mr. 
William  Howland,  also  of  W’Drcester,  sang 
“The  Holy  City,”  in  a  most  effective  manner, 
thus  closing  a  helpful  and  inspiring  service. 


Later  in  the  day  there  was  another,  an  in 
formal  service,  in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanders 
and  others  took  part. 

Among  other  distinguished  clergymen  on 
board  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Clark  of 
Boston,  formerly  of  New  York.  Dr.  Clark  is 
going  to  Switzerland  for  a  quiet  rest,  after  a 
year  of  arduous  labor.  We  have  with  us  also 
a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who 
conducted  a  service  on  Sunday  morning  for 
their  own  people. 

One  of  the  pleasant  experiences  of  a  sea  voy¬ 
age  is  the  meeting  of  people.  Oftentimes 
friendships  formed  in  this  incidental  way  are 
maintained  far  into  the  future.  The  fam  ily 
life  of  the  St.  Paul  on  this  voyage  has  been 
exceptionally  genial.  We  have  several  passen¬ 
gers  whom  everybody  has  wanted  to  meet, 
and  whose  influence  has  been  stimulative  of 
good  fellowship  and  a  cheerful,  kindly  spirit. 
There  has  been  but  little  reading  done,  al 
though  most  of  us  have  kept  a  book  in  our 
hands  much  of  the  time,  but  the  time  has 
been  given  up  chiefly  to  conversation  There 
will  be  many  regretful  partings  when  we 
reach  the  English  shore  and  these  groups  of 
passengers  separate  to  go  their  several  w'ays. 


ADVANCE  WORK  IN  CHILI. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  AlUe,  D.D. 

The  Chili  Mission  has  united  with  the  Val 
pariso  Bible  Society,  engaging  the  services  cf 
Mr.  Emilio  Olssen,  who  gives  a  part  of  hie 
time  to  selling  Bibles  and  a  part  to  holding 
meetings  and  to  other  missionary  work.  From 
time  to  time  various  members  of  the  Chili 
Mission  go  with  Mr.  Olssen  and  aid  in  holding 
meetings.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  man  alone  to 
manage  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  curious 
Chilian  humanity,  who,  like  the  ancient 
Athenians,  are  interested  in  anything  new. 

It  was  arranged  to  hold  a  week’s  meetings 
in  the  city  of  Concepcion,  a  town  of  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  Mr.  Tulio  Moran,  a  licen¬ 
tiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chili,  and  employed 
in  Concepcion  by  the'Chili  Mission,  was  the 
companion  of  Mr.  Olssen  on  this  occasion 
The  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  and  interest.  There  were 
several  cases  of  deep  interest.  One  young 
man  has  since  shown  evidence  of  resl  conver¬ 
sion  The  church  was  very  mu  ;h  quickened, 
and  Mr.  Mjran  continued  bis  work  greatly 
encouraged. 

Mr.  Olssen  went  to  Coronel,  a  small  town  of 
3,000  people,  and  also  visited  a  region  of  coal 
mines,  Maule,  Colique,  and  Pucheco.  In  this 
region  there  are  over  10,000  ^souls  Although 
alone,  Mr.  Olssen  held  meetings  in  these 
places.  In  some  cases  the  people  offered  their 
houses  for  the  meetings.  In  Colique  the  man 
ager  of  the  coal  mines  gave  the  use  of  the 
hospital,  which,  happily,  was  then  without  a 
patient.  There  was  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  the  place,  which  was  rarely  o;cu 
pied  Some  suggested  that  as  the  hospital 
bad  no  seats  nor  lamps  it  might  be  well  to  go 
to  the  chapel,  but  it  was  thought  beet  not  to 
trespass  on  the  feelings  of  His  Holiness,  the 
Pope.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  very  serious  desecration  of  the  pro 
prieties  to  make  a  loan  of  some  of  the  benches 
and  lamps  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  especially  as  it  was  not  designed  to 
transport  any  of  the  pictures  of  saints  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  aforesaid  chapel,  nor 
to  bring  to  the  hospital  any  statues  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  that  might  be  found,  nor  any 
other  object  of  idolatry.  So  the  bmehes  and 
lamps  were  kindly  loaned,  and  served  the 


new  use  quite  well.  A  considerable  number 
came  to  the  meeting,  and  were  very  attentive. 
It  was  a  new  thing  to  them  all.  The  manager 
of  the  railroad  gave  Mr.  Olssen  a  pass,  and  be 
next  went  to  Coramiloque  the  terminus  of 
the  road.  Here  be  sold  some  Bibles,  but  held 
no  meetings. 

Then  Mr.  Olssen  went  to  Arauco,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Aurocanian  Indians.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  were  five  priests  there  bolding 
special  meetings,  and  what  could  one  little 
Bible  agent,  all  alone,  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances?  The  theme  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
brothers  was  “confession”  and  “penance”  as  a 
means  of  salvation,  but  nothing  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,  nor  of  the  new  birth. 

Mr.  Olssen  later  returned  to  Concepcion  and 
held  an  additional  series  of  meetings,  along 
with  Mr.  Moran,  and  these  brethren  were 
delighted  to  find  many  wanderers  from  the 
Church  coming  back  to  their  places,  and  also 
many  new  faces. 

It  was  planned  that  Mr.  Moran  should  ac¬ 
company  Mr.  Olssen  on  another  itinerating 
trip  to  the  same  region.  At  Maule  the  admin¬ 
istrator  gave  them  the  use  of  the  school-house 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  help  the  meetings 
on.  About  250  attended,  and  many  could  not 
get  iuto  the  room,  but  listened  as  well  as 
possible  from  outside.  During  prayer  all 
kneeled,  and  all  seemed  deeply  impressed.  It 
was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  those  sturdy 
miners,  many  dressed  in  their  working  garb, 
BO  evidently  interested.  There  bad  not  been 
a  Gospel  meeting  in  that  place  before.  It 
happened  that  the  day  was  the  critical  day  of 
Mr.  Falb  of  Germany,  and  many  were  expect¬ 
ing  serious  earthquakes,  as  about  a  month  be¬ 
fore  there  had  been  serious  disturbances  in 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  In  the  former  city 
much  damage  had  been  done.  The  whole 
country  was  greatly  excited  over  the  prognos¬ 
tications  of  Mr.  Falb.  These  poor  miners 
shared  in  the  general  fear.  The  brethren  took 
for  their  theme  the  incident  of  Patll  and 
Silas  in  the  prison  when  an  eartbguake  loos¬ 
ened  all  the  prisoners’  bonds.  There  was  a 
deep  impression  made.  After  meeting,  many 
tracts  were  distributed  and  were  eagerly  re¬ 
ceived.  Many  remained  to  talk  more  about 
religion,  and  hardly  wanted  to  leave.  The 
people  asked  that  the  brethren  come  again 
soon  and  holJ  other  meetings  Mr  Olssen 
land  Mr.  Moran  returned  on  horseback  to 
Coronel  and  held  a  meeting  in  the  house  of 
a  German  scbco!  teacher.  The  meeting  was 
better  attended  and  was  more  interesting  than 
when  Mr.  Olssen  was  there  before.  The  peo¬ 
ple  listened  with  deep  interest,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  remained  to  talk.  Ttiey 
wanted  to  have  some  arrangement  made 
whereby  the  meetings  could  be  made  perma¬ 
nent,  as  occasional  meetings,  far  apart,  were 
of  much  Lss  value. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Tome,  a  small 
town  to  the  north  of  Concepcion,  and  on  the 
Bay  of  Talcuhuano.  A  gentleman  offered 
them  the  use  of  the  theatre  for  the  meeting. 
The  principal  people  of  the  place  came.  There 
were  over  a  hundred  present.  This  was  the 
Brat  Gospel  meeting  iu  Tome.  As  the  owner 
of  the  theatru  offered  the  building  for  future 
meetings,  Mr.  Moran  hopes  to  go  there  fre¬ 
quently.  The  manager  of  the  Arauco  Rail¬ 
road  offered  Mr.  Moran  a  free  pass  fur  a  year 
to  the  South,  and  he  hopes  to  visit  that  re¬ 
gion  once  a  month,  if  possible 

These  trips  show  the  importance  of  sending 
out  men.  two  by  two,  and  also  of  the  com¬ 
bining  of  Bible  agent  and  missionary,  as  the 
meetings  help  Bible  sales,  and  presenting  the 
Bible  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  call  at  the 
people’s  houses  and  invite  them  to  the  meet¬ 
ings.  Messrs  Olssen  and  Moran  were  greatly 
encouraged  by  their  trip. 
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Studies  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  By  Rob 
ert  E.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Preabyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  75  cents. 

When  Thomas  Hughes  wrote  The  Manliness 
of  Christ,  every  one  felt  that  it  was  a  happy 
thing  that  one  so  virile,  so  thoroughly  a  man^ 
from  the  physical  point  of  view,  so  alive  to 
all  manly  pleasures  and  exercises,  should  draw 
the  picture  of  our  Lord’s  perfect  humanity. 
Perhaps  it  was  natural  that,  expecting  more 
than  was  possible,  readers  should  always  feel 
some  shale  of  disappointment  in  reading  what 
really  is  a  very  true  and  manly  book.  Now 
we  have  another  presentation  of  the  humanity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  given  by  one  hardly  less  re¬ 
nowned  for  manliness  than  Hughes  himself, 
the  gifted  young  Secretary  who  won  almost 
equal  reputation  on  the  athletic  field  and  in 
the  class  room  at  Princeton,  and  whose  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  chosen  career  is  the  noble  success 
of  a  bright  and  consecrated  manliness.  The 
two  works  are  entirely  different  in  scope,  and 
a  comparison  between  them  would  be  idle; 
but  it  is  surely  a  happy  thing  that  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord’s  humanity  should  be  preached 
by  such  men  as  these. 

Mr.  Speer  disclaims  originality  in  his  preface, 
and  the  widely  read  Bible  student  will  not  be 
likely  to  flfpd  much  that  is  new  in  the  facts  or 
in  the  conclusions  of  these  pages.  Yet  there 
is  much  here  that  is  strikingly  original ;  the 
grouping  of  the  facts,  the  purpose  which  gov¬ 
erned  the  grouping,  and  above  all,  the  note  of 
freshness,  virility,  young  manhood,  which 
gives  the  book  a  special  charm.  The  imagi¬ 
nation  has  much  to  do  with  this  work,  as  it 
must  have  to  do  with  every  sympathetic  study 
of  the  Saviour’s  life  ;  but  it  is  the  imagination, 
not  of  the  cloister,  or  the  library,  but  of  all 
out-doors,  of  the  fields  and  woods,  of  the  hill¬ 
top  at  Northfield,  of  broad  rivers  and  the 
wide,  over  arching  sky. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  simplicity  itself. 
Conceived  for  the  benefit  of  college  students 
In  the  summer  school  at  NortbfielJ,  given  to 
them  from  the  platform,  and  repeated  again 
and  again  to  other  groups  of  students  in  this 
country  and  England,  these  chapters  have 
been  moulded  by  the  unuttered  demands  of 
many  minds,  and  have  a  largeness  of  view 
which  comes  from  a  response  to  such  deman  Is 
and  is  to  npatibl  •  only  with  perfect  simplicity, 
with  an  utter  absence  of  subjectivity  Therein 
lie  bo‘h  the  charm  and  the  value  of  the  bo  ik. 
Though  the  spirit  of  its  author  is  active  in 
every  paragraph,  his  personality  is  marvelously 
absent  from  it;  the  one  figure  on  every  page, 
from  cover  to  cover,  is  “the  Man  Christ 
Jesus.  ” 

The  sequence  of  thought  is  much  the  same 
as  in  many  books  about  Christ;  a  chapter  on 
the  Early  Life,  one  on  His  Plans  and  Methods 
of  Work,  one  bringing  out  Some  Active  and 
Passive  Traite  of  His  Character,  one  consider 
ing  the  Testimony  Borne  to  Him  by  the  Differ¬ 
ent  Relations  into  which  He  came  another 
studying  Other  Extraordinary  Characteristics 
of  Christ  most  Easily  Explicable  by  the  Belief 
in  His  Divinity,  one  reviewing  His  Bearing  at 
His  Trial  and  Death,  and  the  final  one  con 
sidering  the  Significance  of  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus  In  all  these  the  value  is  not  in  orig¬ 
inality  of  conception ;  for  example,  in  the 


section  on  “His  Prayerfulness”  in  the  chapter 
on  Extraordinary  Cbaracteristics,  there  is  no 
attempt  to  explain  why  Jesus  should  pray; 
merely  the  facta  are  given  ;  but  they  are  so 
grouped  and  so  applied  that  the  section  must 
have  a  strong  infiuence  upon  the  reader. 

One  admirable  feature  of  the  little  book  is 
the  long  vistas  it  opens  into  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  There  are  many  quotations, 
especially  poetical,  and  they  who  have  beard 
Mr.  Speer  recite  a  poem  will  know  what  force 
these  quotations  lent  to  his  addresses;  but 
many  though  they  are,  they  give  no  impression 
either  of  patchiness  or  padding.  They  tend, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  culture;  their  in¬ 
fiuence  will  surely  be  to  send  the  reader  of 
this  book  to  a  library  to  search  for  many 
books  which  otherwise  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  opening. 

IX0T2  Christ  in  Song  Hymns  of  Imman¬ 
uel  Selected  from  All  Ages.  With  Notes. 
By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  A  New  Edition. 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Two  Volumes. 
New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and 
Company.  1896. 

A  collection  of  sacred  song  which  for  nearly 
thirty  years  has  been  before  the  public,  has, 
of  necessity,  done  much  in  forming  the  minds 
of  the  present  generation,  and  hardly  needs 
to  be  introduced  by  words  of  commendation 
here.  The  present  edition,  contemplated  by 
Dr.  Schaff  before  hie  death,  and  prepared  by 
his  eon,  Prof.  David  S.  Schaff,  has,  however, 
its  reasons  for  being.  Hymnology  may  be 
said  to  have  become  a  science  since  this  work 
was  prepared,  ani  materials  have  come  in¬ 
to  being  for  that  emendation  of  the  text  and 
notes  which  has  here  been  so  judiciously  done 
Names  and  dates  have  been  added  which  the 
lapse  of  years  has  made  necessary,  and  an 
additional  chapter  of  hymns  has  been  prepared, 
in  accordance  with  Dr.  Schaff’s  purpose.  A 
new  preface  is  also  given,  containing  a  brief 
sketch  of  Dr.  Schaff ’s  lif  j  and  work.  In  its 
present  form  the  work  has  no  equal.  All  lit¬ 
erature  has  been  laid  under  contribution, 
from  the  time  of  Ansbrose  and  the  early 
Greek  Christians  to  the  present  day,  for 
hymns  concerning  our  Lord’s  person,  work, 
and  relations  with  the  believer.  The  volumes 
are  beautifully  made.  Those  before  us  are 
from  the  large  paper  edition,  numbering  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  signed  with  the 
firm  name  in  the  writing  of  him  whom  we 
have  but  now  been  called  to  mourn,  the  well 
beloved  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph. 

.Stephen  A  Soldier  of  the  Cross.  By  Flor¬ 
ence  Morse  Kingeley,  Author  of  Titus. 
With  Portr-iit  of  the  Author  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Henry  Altemus.  1896.  $1  25. 

HE  Wonderful;  or.  In  the  Days  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  A  Hiorv  for  Young  Ptople.  By 
William  E.  Sloane.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
•81  25 

Asa  of  Bethlehem  and  His  Household.  B. 
C.  IV. — A.  D.  XXX  By  Mary  Elizabeth 
Jennings.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F’.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Company  $l  25 

Mary  of  Nazareth  and  Her  Household  A 
Scripture  Study.  By  .S.  M  Merrill  D.D. 
New  York  :  Hunt  and  Eaton.  85  cents. 
The  Hero  of  the  Ages  A  Story  of  the  Naz 
arene.  By  Catherine  Rob.-rtson  MoCart-  j 
ney.  New  York  :  F'leming  11.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany.  $1  j 

Ezekiel  OF  Bethlehem;  or.  From  Bethlehem 
to  Calvary  By  Fanny  Alricks  Shugert. 
Riohmond.  Va  :  Presbyterian  Committee 
of  Public  ttion.  §i. 

These  volumes,  from  various  points  of  view, 
deal  with  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  of  those 
who  loved  and  followed  Him  even  unto  death. 
The  first  in  order  has  had  a  remarkable  circu 
lation,  being  mentioned  in  ten  lists  as  either 
first,  second,  or  third  in  order  of  sales  made 
last  month.  This  success  is  in  part  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  some  sort  a  sequel 
to  the  book  which  won  a  one  thousand  dollar 


priz3  and  was  very  widely  circulated  in  cheap 
form,  and  in  part  to  the  author’s  animated, 
somewhat  sensation)!,  though  not  irreverent 
treatment  of  her  subject.  The  second  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  good  photogravures ;  it  has  a 
certain  interest  which,  no  doubt,  will  cause 
many  to  turn  to  the  New  Testament  for  the 
inspired  story,  and  give  to  those  slieady 
familiar  with  its  treasures  a  new  sense  of  its 
beauty.  In  Mary  of  Nazareth  Bishop  Merrill 
gives  a  careful  view  of  the  family  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  he  very 
successfully  argues  to  be  the  mother  of  other 
children  besides  our  dear  Lord,  the  mother  of 
His  “  brethren.  ”  a  question  of  interest  to  all 
students  of  Holy  Scripture  The  third  in  the 
list  adds  little  or  nothing  to  common  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  shows  small  artistic  skill.  The 
fifth  is  more  pretentious  in  this  respect,  but 
gives  no  evidence  of  that  special  study  which 
is  the  least  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  from 
the  writer  of  such  a  work  The  last,  while  not 
of  a  higher  literary  character  than  the  best 
of  those  which  precede  it,  gives  evidence  of 
a  larger  grasp  of  the  real  problems  of  our 
Lord's  mission. 

Heroes  of  the  South  Seas.  By  Martha  Burr 
Banks.  New  York:  American  Tract  Soci¬ 
ety.  §1  25. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  story  of  the  work 
done  by  discoverers  and  missionaries  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  sighting  of  the  Society 
Islands  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769,  it  tells  of  the 
missionary  ship,  the  Duff,  which  set  out  in  1796 
under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  formed  expressly  to  send  the  Gospel 
to  these  islands ;  of  the  heroic  lives  and 
deaths  of  many  good  men,  like  John  Williams 
and  Coleridge  Patteson.  The  story  of  their 
travels  from  group  to  group  of  islands,  teaching 
and  preaching,  instructing  native  teachers  to 
carry  on  the  work  begun,  is  most  inspiring. 
It  is  told  in  simple  language,  interesting  to 
young  people  as  well  as  to  their  elders. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

All  the  marvels  of  his  glorious  diction  ar» 
in  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne’s  latest 
poem.  The  Tale  of  Balen,  all  his  insight  into 
human  nature,  his  love  for  striking  deeds. 
Perhaps  it  is  his  theme  which  has  preserved 
him  from  those  hiults  which  so  deeply  mar 
I  some  of  his  noblest  poems.  This  old,  chivalrio 
tale  of  the  two  brother  knights,  Balen  and 
Balan,  is  all  purity  and  heroism  and  nobility. 
The  spirit  of  the  ancient  days  of  chivalry  is 
here,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  deeds  of  lofty 
valor.  But  the  best  part  of  the  poem  is  the 
melody  of  its  verse,  the  harmony  of  its 
rhythm,  the  sustaiaed  music  of  its  stanza, 
music  most  full  of  meaning.  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  been  criticized  for  challenging  compari¬ 
son  with  Tennyson  by  his  choice  of  subject; 
but  though  this  poem  lacks  the  dignity  of 
the  Idyls,  it  has  its  own  excellences.  (Scrib¬ 
ner.  $1  50  ) 

F'our  short  stories  by  Henry  James,  as  orig¬ 
inal,  as  exquisitely  told, as  characteristic  as  any 
he  has  ever  told,  are  collected  in  a  remarka 
bly  fine  volume  under  the  general  title,  Em- 
barras.wients,  which  word,  borrowing  the 
central  thought  of  the  first  of  the  stories, 
may  be  called  the  string  on  which  all  these 
(tearls  are  strung.  Told  with  consummate  art, 
these  stories  are,  to  the  last  degree,  vague  and 
intangible  .  one  feels,  as  one  reads,  like  a  child 
playing  with  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam.  (Mac¬ 
millan.  Cl-50. ) 

Readers  of  Harper’s  Magazine  know  Caspar 
Whitney  and  the  charm  of  his  out  door 
papers.  On  Snow  Shoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds 
is  the  often  thrilling,  always  fresh  and  vivid, 
story  of  a  journey  of  twenty  eight  hundred 
miles  after  musk  oxen  and  wild  bison  in  the 
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I'egiona  of  the  far  oorthweat.  The  etory  has 
in  part  been  told  in  the  magazine,  but  this 
volume  includes  much  new  matter.  The  jour¬ 
ney  abounded  in  perilous  adventure,  but  Mr. 
Whitney  has  brought  back  from  it  more  than 
the  glory  of  doughty  deeds.  He  has  added  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  by  much  in- 
/ormation  about  the  life  of  men  and  women 
in  those  far-away  regions.  The  book  is  finely 
printed  on  plate  paper,  and  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated.  (Harper.  $3  50.) 

In  the  Famous  Scots  Series,  Allan  Ramsay, 
by  Oliphant  Smeaton,  tells  the  story  of  the 
life  of  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  Scotland’s 
poets.  It  opens  with  a  conversation  between 
Miss  Rose  and  her  maid,  Peggy,  the  lawyer’s 
pretty  daughter  preferring  to  be  her  own 
messenger  when  word  was  to  be  sent  to  the 
witty  and  charming  wig-maker  of  literary 
talents  The  facts  of  his  life  are  brought  in 
later,  and  very  happy  he  seems  to  be  in  spite 
of  his  prosaic  trade.  This  little  book  is  rich 
with  anecdote  and  selections  from  his  verses- 
“Allen  Ramsay’s  poetry  was  the  spontaneous 
ebullition  of  bis  own  feelings,  and  for  their 
expression  be  seized  upon  the  first  measure 
that  came  to  band.”  His  matchless  pastoral, 
The  Oentle  Shepherd,  won  him  fame  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  in  that  pastoral  he  will  ever 
live  in  the  hearts  of  Scotsmen.  Title  page 
in  black  and  red.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

75  cents.) - Hugh  Miller,  by  W.  Keith  Lessk, 

gives  a  conciae  and  very  interesting  account 
of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great  Scotch  scien¬ 
tist.  It  is  taken  mainly  from  the  recollections 
of  two  or  three  friends,  a  few  letters  first  given 
here,  and  from  his  writings.  The  materials 
for  a  larger  and  more  complete  “Life”  having 
been  lost,  this  little  book  will  prove  very 
acceptable.  (Scribner’s.  75  cents  ),'_ 

The  House  that  Jill  Built,  After  Jack’s  had 
Proved  a  Failure,  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book 
that  appeared  twelve  years  ago.  It  has  been 
revised  and  several  chapters  added  to  show 
the  improvements  rendered  possible  by  time 
and  the  added  experience  of  housekeeping. 
The  hou»e  that  Jack  built  for  his  bride  proved 
to  be  so  unsatisfactory  that  she  would  have 
nothing  todo  with  it  till  sbeiiad  had  pernussion 
to  remodel  it.  Her  trials  with  architect  and 
furnishers  are  told  in  bright,  conversational 
style.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  to  make 
all  plain  to  the  reader,  and  an  index  of  sub¬ 
jects  is  added.  (W.  F.  Adams,  Springfield, 
Mass.  §1.)  . 

The  latest  collection  of  stories  by  Brander 
Matthews  is  Tales  of  Fantasy  and  Fact,  a  vol¬ 
ume  including  seven  short  stories.  Such  tales 
as  The  Kinetoscope  of  Time  and  The  Rival 
Ghosts  are  sufficiently  suggestive  in  their 
titles  to  command  a  reading,  and  humorous 
enough  to  reward  it.  A  capital  idea  is  that 
of  The  Primer  of  Imaginary  Geography,  which 
includes  all  the  places  invented  by  poets  and 
romance  writers,  from  Spencer  to  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  before  and  after  them.  (Har¬ 
per.  $1.25.) 

Floicers  from  Foreign  Fields,  by  Luella  Dowd 
Smith,  are  translations  from  the  verses  of 
many  German  poets,  the  gems  of  their 
thought.  The  verse  is  pleasant  and  the  trans¬ 
lation  good.  The  little  book  is  issued  in  a 
limited  edition  and  signed  by  the  translator.  It 
is  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Lotus  Series 
(Peter  Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  §1.) 

The  Home  and  School  Atlas,  by  Alex  Everett 
Frye,  differs  from  other  works  of  the  kind 
chiefly  by  its  excellent  relief  maps  and  by  its 
rules  for  pronouncing  geographical  names 
It  contains  also  a  commercial  map  of  the 
world,  giving  trade  routes  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  particulars,  and  similar  maps  showing 
temperature,  winds,  the  area  of  such  products 


as  wheat,  cotton,  metals,  etc.,  railroads,  and 
canals  and  population.  (Ginn.) 

The  new  edition  otlStepping  Heavenward  is 
worthy  of  its  author,  Mrs  Elizabeth  P.  Pren 
tiss,  and  of  the  good  it  has  done  in  thousands 
of  homes  in  this  and  other  lands.  The  present 
volume  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  being  well 
printed  on  good,  though  light  weight  paper, 
firmly  bound  in  cloth,  provided  with  several 
illustrations,  and  prefaced  by  a  beautiful 
sketch  of  the  author  by  her  husband.  Dr.  G. 
L.  Prentiss.  (Randolph.  50  cents. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  tor 
July  gives  an  article  by  Dr.  J.  A.  DeBaun, 
Current  and  Reformed  Theology  Compared, 
in  which  he  finds  that  the  “current”  beliefs 
of  “the  All-Fatherhood  of  God,”  “the  dignity 
of  humanity,”  “the  incidental  misfortune  of 
sin,”  “the  universal  atonement  of  Christ,”  “a 
strong  tendency  toward  universal  salvation,” 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  system  of  the¬ 
ology  held  by  the  Reformed  churches.  Dr. 
DeBaun’s  statement  of  the  “current”  theology 
18  as  little  likely  to  be  accepted  by  those  who 
hold  any  or  all  the  beliefs  be  thus  characterizes 
as  are  his  arguments  for  those  tenets  of  the 
Reformed  theology  which  be  sets  over  against 
them.  But  the  crux  of  bis  article  lies  in  hie 
definition  of  theology  as  knoieledge  (in  italics). 
St.  Paul  remarked  concerning  certain  doc 
trines.  “We  know  that  we  all  have  knowl 
edge,”  but  bis  remark  is  generally  understood 
as  satirical,  and  in  any  case,  he  hastens  to 
remind  his  readers— in  serious  earnest  this 
time,  that  “Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  char¬ 
ity  edifieth.”  (Philadelphia.) 

The  first  number  of  Xorthfield  Echoes  for 
tlse  present  season  opens  with  a  sketch  by 
Miss  Anna  W.  Pierson  of  the  life  of  Mrs 
Betsey  Moody,  who  died  last  January,  prefaced 
by  a  frontispiece  presenting  Mrs.  Moody  and 
her  family  in  1802.  nine  grown  up  sons  and 
daughters  surrounding  their  revered  motliier. 
Six  of  these  children  survive  her,  and  she  lefr 
twenty-seven  grand  children  and  nineteen 
great  grand  children.  The  number  contains 
Mr.  Moody's  address  on  Confession  of  Christ, 
delivered  in  Northfield  on  Sunday,  July  7 
1895.  and  a  delightful  story  of  The  Evolution 
of  Northfield,  iiy  Dr.  Teunis  S  Hamlin  of 
Washington.  Other  articles  are  by  Robert  E. 
Speer,  the  Hev.  Russell  11.  Conwell.  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  Moody,  and  others.  (East  Northfield, 
Mass. ) 

The  June  and  August  number  of  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary  Record  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
Congregationalism.  The  annual  address  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  R.  Richards  before  the 
Alumni  and  Pastoral  Union  on  The  City  and 
its  Church  is  given  in  full,  and  is  a  ringing 
utterance  for  the  time  that  now  is.  His  set 
ting  forth  of  “the  facts  as  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  City  of  New  York,”  and  his  pres 
entation  of  what  ought  to  be  done  here  and 
elsewhere,  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  min¬ 
ister  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  cities.  Dr. 
Richards’s  suggestions  are  to  some  extent  in 
the  line  of  the  Federation  of  West  Side 
Churches  which  has  more  than  once  been 
commented  pn  in  these  pages. 

The  July  number  of  The  Home  Missionary 
givi^s  the  etory  of  the  seventieth  year’s  work 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  first  year  there  were  169  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  field  ;  last  year,  2,063  The  sev¬ 
entieth  year  was  entered  upon  with  a  debt  of 
nearly  $134,000,  an  obligation  which  has  been 
reduced  by  $80,439  by  the  General  Howard 
Roll  of  Honor,  besides  other  gifts.  The  sue 
cessful  issue  of  a  prolonged  litigation  over  the 
bequest  of  Mr.  J  H  Stickney  of  Baltimore 
will  add  $100,000  to  the  treasury,  and  cancel 
every  obligation.  (Bible  House. ) 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  who,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  the  personal  advisor  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  China,  Li  Hung  Chang, 
during  the  peace  negotiations  with  Japan, 
will  entertain  that  potentate  in  September, 
when  the  latter  visits  the  United  States  on 
his  return  from  the  coronation  of  the  Czar. 
For  the  August  number  of  The  Century  Gen 
eral  Foster  has  written  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  whom  he 
ranks,  as  did  General  Grant,  among  the  great¬ 
est  men  of  the  century. 

The  Arena  gives  a  number  of  political  arti 
cles  in  its  July  number,  and  some  which  are 
very  suggestive,  such  as  that  by  the  editor. 


Mr.  B  O.  Flower,  entitled.  The  General  Dis¬ 
content  of  American  Wealth  Collectors  as  Il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  Current  Cartoons.  This  mag¬ 
azine  is  “advanced”  on  questions  both  of  social 
and  religious  interest,  and  its  articles  on  the 
latter  topic,  such  as  that  in  the  current  num¬ 
ber  by  Prof.  T.  R.  Buchanan  on  The  Imperial 
Power  in  the  Realm  of  Truth,  are  usually 
written  from  too  superficial  a  knowledge  not 
to  be  mischievous.  (Boston.) 

Forestry  is  a  young  art,  or  science,  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  though  old  and  venerated  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe.  The  New  Jersey  Forestry 
Association  last  year  started  an  organ,  an 
illustrated  bi  monthly,  called  The  Forester, 
which  promises  great  usefulness.  In  the 
March  and  July  numbers  Dr.  H.  Nicholas 
Jarchow  has  excellent  papers  on  Forest  Fires, 
how  to  extinguish  them,  how  to  prevent  them, 
etc.  8ucb  subjects  as  The  Forests  of  North 
Carolina,  The  Virginia  Dismal  Swamp,  Act  to 
Protect  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  are 
given,  but  the  range  of  the  magazine  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  such  articles  as  A  Plea  for  a  Rational 
Method  of  Laying  Out  a  Seaside  Resort,  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Water  Supply  and  Prehistoric  Bot¬ 
any,  with  articles  in  The  Crusade  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Palisades.  (C.  S  Mag- 
rath,  Camden,  N.  J.) 

The  most  elaborate  cover  ever  made  for  an 
American  periodical  will  grace  the  Fiction 
Number  of  Scribner’s  (August).  It  is  printed 
in  twelve  colors  on  a  background  of  gold,  and 
is  fiom  a  drawing  specially  made  by  Will  H. 
Low  for  this  purpose.  The  same  drawing  has 
been  reproduced  in  much  larger  size  for  a 
poster,  and  100  copies  of  it  on  Japan  paper 
have  been  signed  by  Mr.  Low. 

The  July  number  of  The  Looker  On  opens 
with  the  first  instalment  of  a  valuable  article 
on  Voice-Production,  by  Prof.  Wm.  Hillock 
and  Dr.  F  S.  Mackey.  This  magazine  is 
devoted  principally  to  musical  and  dramatic 
interests,  the  subjects  being  seriously  treated. 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck  writes  the  musical  notes. 
(8  Broad  Street  ) 

The  Auk  is  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Ornithologist’s  Union,  and  its  value  is, 
of  course,  mainly  for  specialists.  The  depart¬ 
ment.  Recent  Literature,  in  the  July  number, 
reviewB  eleven  new  books  on  speoial  bird 
topics,  and  notices  something  like  forty  nine, 
including  periodicals.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  much  is  being  written  on  special 
subjects,  such  as  this.  (L  S.  Foster.) 

The  Ladies’  Home.  Journal  for  August  will 
contain  a  facsimile  of  the  last  thing  written 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  only  a  few 
days  before  her  death.  It  was  a  loving  ac¬ 
knowledgment  to  the  public  for  tokens  of 
affectionate  esteem  on  her  eighty-fifth  birth¬ 
day. 

Messrs.  Houghten,  Mifflin  and  Company 
make  the  timely  announceuient  of  an  entirely 
new  and  definitive  edition  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe’s  works,  which  has  been  for 
some  time  in  preparation.  It  will  be  in  the 
general  style  of  their  Riverside  Editions  of 
Standard  Authors,  and  will  consist  of  sixteen 
volumes.  The  first  volume  will  be  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  and  all  the  volumes  are  to 
be  thoroughly  edited  and  furnished  with  notes 
when  necessary.  Each  of  the  volumes  will 
have  a  frontispiece  and  a  vignette,  including 
several  portraits,  views  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  homes, 
and  other  interesting  designs  There  is  to  be 
a  limited  large-paper  edition,  produced  with 
especial  care,  and  each  set  will  contain  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  autograph  written  by  her  expressly 
for  this  purpose  a  few  months  ago 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Life  on  the  Mississippi; 

Mark  Twain. - Mrs.  Gerald:  Maria  Louise  Pool. 

Love  Is  a  Spirit;  .Julian  Hawthorne. 

The  ^Macmillan  Company:  Biblical  Idyls;  Richard 
G.  Moulton. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company:  The  Industrial 
Army,  Fayette  Stratton  Giles. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago:  Lovers 
Three  Thou.sand  Years  Ago;  T.  A.  Goodwin. 

International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations:  Thirty  Studies  in  Jeremiah;  Wil- 
Ijert  W.  White. - Studies  in  the  Life  of  Paul;  Wil¬ 

liam  H.  Sallraon. 

J.  H.  Gauss,  St.  Louis:  The  Bible's  Authority 
Supported  by  the  Bible’s  Wistory;  J.  H.  Gauss. 


PERIODICALS 

For  July:  Nineteenth  Century;  Fortnightly;  Bib¬ 
lical  World:  Methodist  Review;  Northfield  Echoes; 
Littell;  Quiver;  Home  Missionary;  Little  Men  and 
Women;  Pansy. 

For  August.'  Magazine  of  Art. 
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‘•THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  HOUSE.” 

Sermon  by  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D.,  Walnut  Street 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

"Likewise  greet  the  church  that  is  in  their 
house  ’’—Romans  xvi.,  5. 

There  was  then  a  church  in  the  house,  but 
what  was  that  church?  Was  it  a  little  com¬ 
pany  of  Christians  who  met  in  a  private  house 
for  worship,  or  was  it  simply  a  Christian  fam¬ 
ily  dwelling  in  unity,  joining  in  the  daily  ser¬ 
vice  of  God?  Both  ideas  have  been  fairly 
drawn  from  the  text,  and  both  advocated  by 
leading  commentators.  When  the  Apostle  re¬ 
fers  to  Priscilla  and  Aquilla  and  “the  church 
that  is  in  their  bouse,”  to  Nymphas  “and  the 
church  which  is  in  his  bouse,”  the  “bouse  of 
Chloe,”  “the  household  of  Stephanas”  and 
“of  Onesiphorus,”  and  the  like,  it  would  seem 
to  imply  that  in  those  first  days  of  Christian 
ity  there  were  certain  places  in  which  the 
family  was  the  church.  As  the  truth  pre¬ 
vailed,  as  other  families  were  reached,  they 
grouped  themselves  into  a  body  of  believers 
somewhat  similar  to  the  modern  church.  If 
the  family  is  divine  in  its  origin  and  the  unit 
of  society,  if  it  is  the  germ  of  the  Church 
and  the  State,  that  from  which  has  sprung 
the  best  of  our  present  civilization,  it  is  cer 
tainly  eminetly  fitting  and  desirable  that 
every  family  should  be  a  little  church  by 
itself.  If  there  could  be  a  “church  in  every 
bouse,”  spiritual  in  tone,  decisive  in  infiu 
ence,  every  branch  of  society  would  be  puri¬ 
fied  at  its  source.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  families  in  contection  with  our 
churches  should  be  dominated  by  such  a 
spirit?  Does  not  the  hope  of  the  Church  uni¬ 
versal,  visible  and  invisible,  largely  depend 
upon  household  piety?  The  family  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  religious.  Such  is  the  teaching 
of  Old  Testament  and  New  alike.  The  Church 
dates,  not  from  Christ,  but  from  Adam.  The 
line  of  succession  in  the  Church  is  thorough 
the  household.  The  father  was  the  originaj 
priest.  Through  parents,  faithful  and  devout, 
untold  blessings  were  vouchsafed  to  their 
children.  Christian  parents  of  our  time  ought 
to  rise  to  their  privilege  and  duty  in  this  par¬ 
ticular. 

First  of  all,  parents  should  consecrate  their 
children  unto  God  in  infancy,  with  more  of 
faith  and  hope.  There  has  been  so  much  in 
modern  thought  emphasizing  the  individual, 
bis  rights,  duties,  and  accountability,  that 
many  have  failed  to  perceive  the  force  of  our 
united  life  as  it  exists  in  families,  churches, 
and  nations  But  if  “to  Abraham  and  his 
seed”  the  promises  were  made,  just  as  surely 
may  the  modern  Christian  claim  the  promisee 
of  God  for  his  seed.  The  family  is  just  as 
much  a  unit  in  the  new  dispensation  as  it  was 
in  the  old.  Jesus  recognized  the  family  as 
the  same  divine  institution  which  it  had  been 
from  the  beginning.  In  olden  time  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  parent  involved  that  of  the 
child.  This  was  something  presupposed  and 
taken  for  granted  in  Christ’s  teachings  and 
in  the  teachings  of  His  disciples.  As  illus 
trating  this,  mark  bow  Peter,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  in  the  very  first  sermon  preached 
after  Christ’s  ascension,  declares,  “For  the 
promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children.” 
The  Christian  dispensation  was  not  to  be  nar 
rower  than  the  Jewish.  If  the  Church  had 
a  place  for  the  child  before  Christ’s  coming, 
it  had  a  larger  place  still  when  the  Son  of 
God  walked  the  earth,  took  children  into  His 
arms  and  blessed  them.  If  the  pious  Jew 
could  expect  a  blessing  upon  his  children,  to 
the  remotest  generation,  the  Christian  may  as 
confidently  commit  bis  little  ones  unto  the 
Lord. 

In  the  Jewish  dispensation  children  of  be¬ 


lieving  parents  were  birth  right  members  of 
the  Church,  and  the  circumcision  was  the 
seal  or  sign  by  which  this  fact  was  reeggnized. 
Christians  were  at  once  taught  and  fully  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  children  were  as  surely  the 
Lord’s  as  that  Abraham’s  offspring  were  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Covenant.  As  there  was  to  be  no 
male  or  female  in  Christ,  baptism  was  made 
the  more  universal  rite  by  which  the  child 
was  to  be  publicly  connected  with  the  visible 
Church.  This,  like  every  other  ordinance, 
has  sometimes  been  misunderstood  or  per¬ 
verted. 

Those  who  have  maintained  that  the  sacra¬ 
ments  are  the  only  or  the  chief  channels  of 
grace,  have  naturally  made  an  idol  of  bap 
tism,  whether  applied  to  infanta  or  adults. 
They  have  ascribed  to  it  regenerating  power, 
that  without  which  salvation  is  impossible. 
Because  an  ordinance  may  be  abused,  that  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  set  aside  alto¬ 
gether.  To  me  there  is  something  beautifully 
impressive  in  including  the  whole  family 
within  the  range  of  God’s  promises.  As  the 
Apostles  were  all  Jews,  they  held  fast  to  this 
precious  truth,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  re 
lieion  of  their  fathers.  As  they  gathered 
Christian  disciples  they  baptized  them  and 
their  households.  When  Jews  had  received 
proselytes  into  their  church,  these  Gentile 
families  were  baptized,  adults  and  infants 
alike. 

Now  that  the  Christian  dispensation  bad  a 
message  and  a  place  for  all  the  world,  the 
family  idea  was  still  preserved,  but  baptism 
took  the  place  of  circumcision  in  this  “church 
in  the  house.”  In  the  case  of  the  jailer  we 
read  that  he  “vas  baptized,  he  and  all  his.” 
Paul,  speaking  of  his  ministry  at  Corinth, 
said,  “And  I  baptized  also  the  household  of 
Stephanas  ”  Lydia  also  “was  baptized  and 
her  household.”  It  is  an  unwarranted  assump¬ 
tion  to  say  that  there  were  no  infants  in  these 
households  because  that  fact  is  not  stated. 
The  natural  inference  is  all  the  other  way, 
and  with  the  idea  of  the  family  then  preva¬ 
lent,  adults  and  infauts  were  alike  included 
in  that  word  “household.” 

Tbe  chief  objection  to  this  view  is  that  in 
the  New  Testament  baptism  is  connected  with 
repentance  and  belief.  “Repent  and  be  bap 
tized  ”  “  Believe  and  be  baptized  ”  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  as  infants  ate  too  young  to  exer 
cise  personal  repentance  and  trust,  they  are 
too  young  to  be  baptized.  But  if  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  pressed  it  proves  too  much  and  would 
keep  the  little  ones  out  of  heaven.  What  be 
comes  of  infants  baptized  or  unbaptized  who 
die  before  tbe  days  of  personal  responsibility? 
We  all  believe  that  they  are  saved,  but  not  like 
adults,  by  tbe  exercise  of  an  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  We  trust  to  the  infinite  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God  in  this.  If  we  say  the  dying 
infant  is  to  pass  to  tbe  Church  above,  shall 
we  say  with  the  same  breath  that  there  is  no 
place  for  the  living  infant  in  the  Church 
below? 

Christian  parents  are  warranted  in  believing 
that  their  children  are  birth-right  members  of 
the  Church,  and  as  heirs  of  the  promise  are 
privileged  to  be  connected  with  the  Church 
by  the  outward  seal  of  baptism.  But  if  tbe 
real  significance  of  this  scarament  is  not  in 
the  clergyman  who  administers  it,  or  in  the 
water  that  is  used,  or  in  the  formula  that  is 
repeated,  but  in  the  faith  and  consecration  of 
the  parents,  or  parent,  why  is  any  public  rite 
necessary?  Because  human  nature,  being,  as 
it  is,  man  needs  something  outward  and  visi¬ 
ble  to  remind  him  of  obligation  to  God  Tbe 
Friends  believe  in  what  they  term  spiritual 
communion,  and  do  not  have  the  outward 
symbols  of  the  Lords’s  Supper.  There  are 
others  whom  we  believe  truly  commune  with 
Christ  and  manifest  a  Christian  spirit,  but  1 


who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,, 
never  sit  at  the  Lord’s  table  or  openly  avow 
their  faith  in  Christ. 

At  the  same  time,  Jesus  Christ,  who  knew 
what  was  in  man,  his  tendency,  among  other 
things,  to  forget,  instituted  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  wherever  His  disciples’ 
were  gathered  they  might,  in  obedience  to  His 
specific  command,  meet  and  remember  Him. 

So  with  tbe  rite  of  infant  baptism,  it  may 
be  treated  as  an  unmeaning  form,  or  magni¬ 
fied  into  a  saving  ordinance.  But  the  spirit 
which  lies  behind  it  and  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  express,  ought  to  be  cherished  by 
every  Christian  father  and  mother  the  world 
over. 

Some  of  our  Baptist  friends  who  accept  this 
Scriptural  idea  of  tbe  family,  who  believe 
that  their  children  are  the  Lord’s  at  birth, 
who  dedicate  them  to  Him  and  train  them 
for  Him,  do  not  welcome  the  rite  of  infant 
baptism. 

This  is  far  better  than  to  observe  the  ordi¬ 
nance  and  yet  abuse  it,  using  it  supersti- 
tiously  or  without  faith.  But  that  is  not  tbe 
alternative  open  to  those  who  are  willing  to> 
grasp  the  Scriptural  idea  of  family  unity. 

Had  not  the  Apsotles  instituted  infant  bap¬ 
tism,  had  not  Christian  teachers  held  from- 
the  first  that  children  have  a  place  and  a 
part  in  tbe  Church,  had  not  the  great  bulk  of 
Christendom  adhered  to  this  view,  then  some 
of  the  most  precious  truths  of  the  Word 
would  be  obscured  and  Christian  parents 
would  have  lost  some  of  tbe  most  comforting^ 
promises  of  God.  Tbe  first  esrential,  then,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  in  securing  a  “church  in  tbe 
house,”  is  that  Christian  parents,  having  con¬ 
secrated  themselves  unto  God,  and  believing^ 
their  children  to  be  God’s  gifts,  shall  count 
them  His  at  birth  and  dedicate  them  to  Him 
in  a  covenant  of  love.  It  is  their  privilege  to> 
welcome  baptism  for  their  children  as  a  “sign 
and  seal  of  tbe  covenant  of  grace.  ” 

With  “the  church  in  tbe  bouse,”  thus  or¬ 
ganized,  what  are  some  of  tbe  conditions  of 
its  vitality  and  spirituality.  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  something  distinctive  in  family 
religion  and  in  family  worship  apart  from 
that  which  we  enjoy  alone  or  in  the  public 
assemblies  of  God’s  house.  Of  course  there 
are  many  things  which  we  must  bear  alone. 
In  true  marriage,  the  husband  and  wife  are 
“one  flesh,”  yet  in  this  tbe  closrst  of  alV 
earthly  relationships,  there  are  separate  joys, 
sorrows,  struggles,  and  victories,  known  only 
to  the  individual  heart. 

So  while  parents  and  children  are  distinct 
and  divided  in  many  things,  they  are  parts  of 
a  common  life.  They  breathe  the  same  at¬ 
mosphere  and  may  be  animated  by  one  Chris¬ 
tian  hope  and  aim.  We  should  expect  » 
Christian  home  to  differ  widely  from  a  pagan 
one.  Not  alone  in  the  conversation,  mann»rs> 
and  morals,  but  in  tbe  spirit  of  worship  which 
there  prevails.  Parents  and  children  recog¬ 
nize  the  guidance  of  God  in  tie  little  and  in 
tbe  large  events  of  life.  Tbe  child  dedicated 
to  God  in  infancy  is  taught  in  those  first  im¬ 
pressible  days  and  years  to  reverence,  love, 
and  honor  the  God  who  created  him.  This  is 
done  more  by  manner  and  example  than  by 
exhortations  and  counsels. 

If  tbe  blessing  of  God  is  sought  every  tim» 
the  family  partakes  of  its  daily  bread ;  if,  at 
the  family  altar,  the  morning  and  evening 
scarifice  of  prayer  and  praise  ascends ;  il,  in 
tbe  joys,  sorrows,  and  various  vicissitudes  of 
life,  God  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  Giver 
of  every  gift  and  the  Disposer  of  every  event, 
there  are  decided  spiritual  influences  at  work 
to  secure  a  church  in  that  house. 

Said  John  Howard,  the  distinguished  philan¬ 
thropist,  “Wherever  I  have  a  tent,  there  Oo<J 
shall  have  an  altar.”  Why  should  not  this  be 
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the  cheriehed  seDtiment  of  us  bll?  If  we  have 
a  roof  above  our  head  and  a  family  to  gather 
beneath  it,  why  should  not  the  family  altar, 
and  all  for  which  that  stands,  be  central  in 
the  life  of  the  home?  In  addition  to  its  spir¬ 
itual  blessings,  it  is  ptomotive  of  domestic 
peace  and  joy. 

“Family  prayer  is  the  oil  which  removes 
friction  and  causes  all  the  complicated  wheels 
of  the  family  to  move  smoothly  and  noise¬ 
lessly.”  It  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  bring 
all  the  family  together  and  promote  that  har¬ 
mony  of  feeling  so  essential  to  its  truest  en¬ 
joyment.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  requirts 
system,  persistency,  and  effort  to  maintain 
family  worship,  that  it  demands  constant  | 
watchfulness  lest  it  degenerate  into  the  | 
merest  formality. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  reasons  given  for 
not  having  family  prayers  is  “the  lack  of 
time.”  But  what  is  this  time  for?  What  is 
to  be  the  outcome  of  these  rushing  days, 
which  in  the  aggregate  constitute  our  life? 
As  another  has  said,  “If  you  really  value  time, 
family  prayer  is  good  husbandry  of  time. 
What  you  do  with  God’s  blessing  is  much 
better  and  faster  dotie  than  what  you  do  with¬ 
out  it,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  need  doing  over 
again.  You  will  find  it  here  as  Sir  Matthew 
Hble  found  it  with  the  Sabbath.  What  you 
take  from  God  He  can  easily  take  from  you. 
If  other  things  were  equal,  I  should  expect 
far  more  to  be  accomplished  in  a  day  by  the  I 
man  whose  spirit  had  been  tranquilized,  his  | 
resolution  fortified,  his  activity'  quickened  by 
morning  prayer,  than  the  man  who  hurried 
out  to  do  it  all  without  asking  God’s  presence  ” 

It  is  not  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  a 
given  object,  which  is  the  measure  of  our 
best  accomplishment.  Under  certain  condi 
tions  we  can  do  more  in  an  hour  than,  with 
out  those  conditions,  we  can  do  in  days. 

The  Christian  knows  he  is  at  his  best  in 
his  secular  calling  when  he  is  in  closest  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  Himself.  Such  intimacy  is 
only  secured  through  frequent  and  earnest 
prayer.  It  was  this  which  led  Luther,  when 
entering  upon  one  of  his  busiest  days,  to  spend 
a  longer  time  than  usual  in  prayer. 

Why  this  hurry  and  excitement  of  our  mod 
ern  life,  with  the  pulse  ever  at  fever  heat? 
In  the  eagernets  with  which  men  strive  to 
secure  a  fortune,  a  name,  and  a  place  for 
their  families,  they  will  not  take  time  to  pray 
with  and  for  them. 

“It  may  be  difficult  in  the  stress  and  pres¬ 
sure  which  active  businses  life,  and  especially 
public  life,  brings  upon  men,  to  give  the  time 
needed  for  the  religious  training  of  children, 
but  no  folly  can  be  greater  than  that  so  com¬ 
mon  in  this  country,  by  which  parents  make 
themselves  slaves  to  lay  up  money  which,  for 
want  of  right  training  and  moral  qualifications 
in  the  children,  become  their  ruin.”  If  any 
have  been  counting  their  time  as  money, 
take  that  golden  coin  and  consecrate  it  to 
your  family.  More  precious  to  you  and  to 
them  will  be  the  few  moments  spent  in  praytr 
and  Scripture  reading  at  the  beginning  and 
the  close  of  the  day,  than  double  that  time 
devoted  to  amassing  a  fortune. 

Besides  “the  lack  of  time”  there  are  other 
reasons  given  why  “family  worship”  is  not 
maintained.  One  is  the  family  is  too  small. 
But  where  two  are  gathered  in  Christ’s  name, 
there  is  the  promise  of  a  blessing.  In  an  other 
instance,  the  family  is  so  large  that  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  one  called  upon  to  lead,  fails.  In 
other  cases,  the  members  of  the  family  go  to 
school  or  business  at  such  different  hours, 
or  are  so  irregular  in  their  habits,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  a  time  when  all  can  meet. 

Yet  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  is 
the  feeling  of  so  many  that  they  are  not  qual¬ 
ified  to  lead  others  in  prayer.  It  would  seem 


as  if  the  father  or  mother  in  the  intimaty  of 
that  little  circle,  could  offer  a  few  simple 
petitions  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  the  home, 
followed  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  which  all 
could  join.  Children,  too,  can  be  taught  at 
an  early  age  to  ask  a  blessing  or  lead  the 
family  in  prayer. 

But  if  this  objection  is  to  some  insurmount¬ 
able,  then  by  all  means  secure  a  book  of  prayers 
and  read  from  it  each  day  a  prayer  which  may 
I  to  some  degree  express  the  wants  of  your 
household.  Many  such  books  have  been  pub- 
I  lished.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson’s  household  wor¬ 
ship  did  good  service  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Comegys  has  compiled  several 
books  of  prayer  for  public  and  private  worship 
of  great  helpfulness.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  has  just 
published  a  book  of  family  |  rayers.  Then 
there  is  “The  Presbyterian  Book  of  Common 
I  Prayer,”  of  which  most  Presbyterians  have 
but  little  knowledge,  issued  as  far  back  as 
1U61,  in  substance  very  similar  to  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Prayer  Book.  There  is  an  edition  of  this 
which  came  out  a  few  years  ago,  edited  by 
Professor  Shields  of  Princeton  University, 
published  by  Randolph  of  New  York. 

No  uniform  rule  can  be  established  as  to 
the  best  way  of  sustaining  family  worship 
with  regularity,  interest,  and  variety,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  children,  the 
tastes,  temperament,  and  degree  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  household. 

What  I  am  urgent  about  is  that  aside  from 
private  prayer  and  Bible  reading,  there  should 
be  some  family  worship  in  “the  church  that 
is  in  the  house,”  even  if  it  be  of  the  briefest 
character.  I  have  heard  of  families  in  which 
some  of  the  members  took  early  trains,  and 
the  father  made  the  blessing  at  the  table,  the 
prayer  for  the  day,  and  each  one  repeated  a 
verse  of  Scripture  in  turn.  Sunday  mornings 
this  act  of  worship  follows  the  breakfast,  and 
is  more  extended  and  diversified.  We  are 
not  beard  for  our  much  speaking,  but  there 
ought  to  be  a  few  moments  of  every  busy  day 
when  we  shall  speak  aloud  unto  God  as  fami 
lies 

Then,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  let  there  be  a 
much  longer  time  given  to  Bible  stories  and 
teachings,  the  Sunday  school  lesson,  to  the 
sermons  of  the  day,  with  their  texts  and  sug¬ 
gestions,  to  sacred  song,  to  that  frank,  free 
intercourse  which  may  come  to  be  valued  as 
the  most  delightful  hour  in  all  the  week. 

Having  thus  spoken  on  this  occasion  con¬ 
cerning  “the  church  in  the  house.”  that  in  its 
formation  we  expect  parents  to  ccnsecrate 
themselves  and  their  children  unto  God,  and 
that  it  is  their  privilege  to  connect  their  cbil 
dren  with  the  visible  Chur  h  by  the  rite  of 
baptism,  having  presented  the  urgency  of 
family  worship  and  family  religion,  to  keep 
the  spiritual  tone  and  temperature  of  the 
home  at  its  best,  I  have  time  only  to  speak 
briefly  of  another  phase  of  this  part  of  our 
suhjpct. 

I  refer  to  the  privilege  we  have  of  counting 
our  children  as  the  Lord’s  at  birth,  and  of 
training  them  for  Him  from  iheii  first  moments 
of  conse  ious  responsibility. 

There  is  far  too  niuch  of  skepticism  among 
Christian  people  concerning  the  early  conver¬ 
sion  of  children.  Many  Christian  parents 
exprefs  the  hope  that  Bon>e  day  their  children 
may  be  Christians.  Rut  if  the  family  is  as 
much  a  unit  to  day  as  ever,  why  may  we  not 
claim  the  precious  promises  of  old,  that  our 
children  are  the  Lord’s  at  birth,  to  be  taught 
to  trust  Him  as  soon  as  they  can  think,  to 
pray  to  Him  as  soon  as  they  can  speak,  and 
acquire  in  early  youth  the  habits  of  Christian 
living? 

Some  good  people  seem  to  assume  that  their 
little  ones  must  go  wrong  at  first,  but  hope 
that  after  a  few  years  of  sin  they  msy  be 
brought  into  the  kicdgom  of  our  Lord  by  a 
violent  wrench.  This  not  Christ’s  teaching 
of  childhood  and  the  kingdom.  He  who  wel 
corned  children  while  on  earth  has  the  same 
open  heart  for  them,  now  that  He  has  ascended 


to  the  Father.  The  greatest,  the  most  precious 
thought  that  can  possess  the  heart  is  that  God 
really  loves  us.  When  can  this  truth  le  so 
readily  imparted  as  in  those  early,  impressible 
years  of  childhcou?  How  much  it  means  to  a 
child  who  is  taught  with  the  first  awakening 
of  the  niind  that  he  is  born  into  God’s  world; 
that  the  One  who  created  it  is  his  deart st 
Friend,  desiiing  his  trust,  love,  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  that  though  he  sins,  God  has  pledged 
His  forgiveness  in  the  gift  of  His  Son  I  How 
much  it  II, ear  s  to  parents  who,  possessed  with 
this  truth,  watch  the  unfolding  of  this  spir¬ 
itual  life  and  rejoice  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
child’s  faith  the  warmth  of  its  love,  its  con¬ 
scientious  obeditnee,  its  joyous  confidence  as 
it  speaks  of  death,  with  the  bright  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  heaven. 

We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  a  child,  to 
contecrated  and  nurtured,  should  ap^Iy  at  an 
early  age  for  full  admission  to  the  sealing  or¬ 
dinances  of  the  Churt  h.  Nor  should  it  be  ex 
pected  that  such  an  one  should  be  able  to  tell 
you  just  when  he  began  to  trust  Christ,  his 
Saviour,  like  one  suddenly  reclaimed  from  a 
life  of  open  sin.  W’ho  can  limit  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  designate  the  hour  when  the  heart’s 
renewal  shall  take  place?  If  the  Samuels  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  the  Lord’s  from  in¬ 
fancy,  are  not  equal  privileges  open  to  the 
children  of  this  new  dispensation? 

It  may  be  said  this  is  a  beautiful  and  com¬ 
forting  thee  ry,  but  only  a  theory.  How  can 
you  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  chil¬ 
dren  of  Christian  parents  go  astray?  My  first 
reply  to  this  is  that  it  is  untrue.  Statistics 
show  that  among  children  of  Christian  parents 
the  proportion  ef  those  who  become  religious 
men  and  women  to  those  who  do  not,  is  as 
five  to  ene.  Several  years  ago  I  gathered 
some  data  ce  ncerning  our  own  church.  I 
found  that  of  291  pt-rsons  received  into  this 
church  on  confession  of  faith,  252  had  Chris¬ 
tian  parents ;  only  39  had  not. 

But  if  it  is  still  asked  why  any  children  of 
Christian  parents  turnout  badly,  it  is  retainly 
not  because  God’s  part  in  this  covenant  of 
love  is  ever  broken  Must  it  not  be  because 
human  faith  is  so  feeble,  human  example  and 
instruction  so  imperfect? 

But  if  with  parental  faith  no  stronger  and 
family  religion  no  higher  than  it  now  is,  such 
blessed  results  are  still  accomplished,  what 
might  we  expect  if  all  Christiads  should  plant 
tbemstlves  upon  the  high  Scripture  ground 
defined  in  the  discourse  of  the  hour? 

Dear  friends,  is  there  a  church  in  your 
house?  If  I  speak  to  a  father  or  a  mother  who 
does  not  ca  1  himself  or  herseif  a  Christian,  I 
am  sure  you  desire  your  children  to  be  Chris¬ 
tian  in  spirit  and  in  act.  But  in  this,  the 
deepest  of  all  exp<  riences,  it  is  easier  to  lead 
than  to  urge.  First,  consecrate  yourselves 
unto  God,  and  in  that  consecration  include 
your  household,  saying,  with  Joshua,  “As  for 
me  and  my  bouse,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.” 

Have  you  who  are  Christian  parents  grasped 
to  the  full  the  pomises  of  God  as  here  set  be¬ 
fore  you?  Has  the  dedic  ation  of  your  children 
unto  God  in  baptism  been  a  true  covenant  of 
love  with  Him,  so  that  you  have  counted  them 
aj  His  in  all  the  worship,  culture,  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  home  from  infancy  until  now? 

Are  you  who  are  children  doing  your  share 
to  make  the  family  one  in  Christ?  There  is 
a  point  beyond  which  parental  training  and 
teaching  cannot  go  You  must  experience 
personal  trust  in  your  Saviour,  and  do  your 
part  in  mak  ng  the  household  one  that  is  per¬ 
vaded  by  Christian  love. 

Not  all  of  us  are  parents,  but  we  are  all 
children.  The  meir.ories  of  the  early  home 
will  ever  linger.  Some  to  day  can  recall  no 
family  i  Itar.  no  religious  counsefs,  no  decided 
set  and  drift  toward  things  spiritual.  Some 
remember  the  routine  of  family  worship,  reg¬ 
ular,  but  lifeless;  stated  dogmatic  teachings, 
having  in  them  much  of  law  and  little  of  Gos¬ 
pel;  frequent  exhortations  to  become  Chris¬ 
tians,  nith  a  very  feeble  manifestation  of  the 
Christian  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  exihorters. 
Others  look  back  upon  a  hotre  in  which 
Christ  ever  dwelt  and  upon  which  His  blees- 
ii  g  ever  rested,  which  has  been  a  constant 
incentive  to  their  highest  ideals  and  attain¬ 
ments. 

Whether  still  connected  with  the  home  of 
childhood  or  separated  from  it,  whether  we 
stand  as  individuals  or  have  founded  a  home 
of  our  own  the  Scriptural  truth  of  the  hour  is 
fundamental.  It  opens  to  us  a  new  privilege 
and  imposes  added  responsibility.  It  ought  to 
lead  us  to  feel  that  with  whatever  family  we 
are  now  connected,  or  ever  shall  be,  it  will  be 
our  purpose  to  do  our  utmost  to  secure  a 
church  in  that  house. 
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The  lieligions  Press. 

The  Utica  Press  of  a  reoent  date  pays  a  very 
handsome  tribute  to  Dr.  Bachman.  We  quote 
it  here  without  being  prompted  to  do  to  by 
any  of  our  fritnds  or  subscribers  in  Utica, 
and  on  the  score  of  the  good  illustration  it 
affords  of  the  influence  of  a  manly  walk  and 
conversation.  Men  of  real  piety  and  intelli 
gence  do  not  commonly  ask  these  who  n  in's 
ter  to  them  from  the  pulpit,  to  agree  with 
the  n  at  all  points  Given  onl)  e  it  re  conflden^  e 
i  1  their  intellectual  diligei  os  and  integrity 
of  soul,  charity  cf  judgment  is  sure  to  follow 
on  the  part  of  mi  st,  f  i  ot  <  11.  We  quote  : 

Very  general  regret  was  expressed  on  the 
streets  yesterday  because  of  the  resignation  cf 
Dr.  Bachman  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presby 
terian  Church  in  this  city  Every  one  in  town 
has  not  always  agreed  with  the  Doctor  in  the 
various  propc  sitions  which  he  has  advocated. 
That  there  has  been  failure  of  unanimity  does 
not  prove  that  be  was  wrong,  but  the  plea^^ant 
thing  to  recall  in  this  connection  is,  that 
whatever  he  has  thought,  1^  bas  said,  and 
that  whatever  he  has  said  has  be»  n  accepted 
as  his  honest  and  sincere  conviction,  and  he 
has  been  respected  fer  his  uprightness  and 
fearless  integrity.  Some  tin  e  ago  he  was 
making  an  attack  upon  what  he  regarded  as  a 
public  evil,  and  one  of  the  nun  inten  sted  in 
upholding  the  enterprise  assailed,  said,  in  con 
versation  with  a  newspaper  man,  while  dis¬ 
cussing  the  various  parsons  of  the  town:  “Dr. 
Bachman  is  good  erough  minister  for  me 
You  know  where  he  is  all  the  time.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  about  a  good  many  things, 
hut  he  thinks  he  is  right,  and  I  respect  him 
for  it.”  That  is  as  handsome  a  tribute  as 
could  be  paid  to  any  wearer  of  the  i  loth. 

Another  feature  worth  mentioning  in  Dr 
Bachman’s  stay  in  Utica  is  that,  though  a 
Southerner  and  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  he  enjoyed  the  general  esteem  of  the 
poople  of  the  North,  and  even  of  thfse  who 
had  fought  on  the  other  side  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  He  came  into  Oneida  County  in 
1806,  when  sectional  feeling  ran  high,  and 
entering  a  coll  ge  whose  students,  with  the 
exception  of  himself  and  his  brother,  were  i  II 
Northerners,  he  gained  their  respect,  even 
though  they  thought  him  misguided  in  his 
opinions  Ever  since  the  war  closed  be  has 
been  a  resident  of  this  State  and  during  the 
last  sixteen  years  a  Utican.  During  that 
time,  as  be  says  himself,  be  has  always  loved 
his  Southern  home  and  associations,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  time  be  has  bein  a  loyal  citizen, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  bas  been 
invited  to  speak  at  camp  fires  where  Union 
soldiers  gathered  to  recall  the  incidents  rf  the 
war.  Some  men  could  not  have  done  th’s  so 
acceptably  as  he,  yet  be  did  it  without  any 
sacriflee  of  dignity  or  without  any  attempt  to 
attract  popularity.  Not  many  Northern  men 
could  have  got  along  in  the  South  as  well  as  he 
has  in  the  North  It  may  be  that  Northerners 
are  more  tolerant  than  Southerners,  but  for 
all  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  man  ac¬ 
countable  for  his  reception.  It  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  man,  too.  that  he  goes  to  a  church 
for  a  smaller  salary  than  be  is  now  receiving 
He  is  one  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 
what  be  thinks  is  right  and  best  without  un¬ 
due  attention  to  purely  personal  considers 
tions.  Dr.  Bachman  will  be  a  for-  e  in  any 
community  where  he  makes  bis  home. 

The  Christian  Observer,  on  the  question  of 
What  is  a  lawful  Session  meeting?  after  quot¬ 
ing  from  The  Evangelist  on  the  subject,  adds; 

The  regular  time  for  stated  meetings  of  our 
Church  courts  is  always  settled  by  the  court 
itself,  and  all  themembtrs  are  presumed  to 
beep  this  in  memory.  Some  churches  hold 
regular  meetings  of  the  Session  every  Sab 
bath.  But  whenever  there  is  occasion  for  a 
special  meeting  either  of  Sjnod,  or  of  Piesby 
tery,  or  of  Session,  we  apprehend  that  a  proper 
and  necessary  requirement  would  be  that  every 
member  of  the  court  should  receive  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  at  which  it  is  to  meet. 

If  all  the  elders  are  present  at  church,  a 
notificatirn  from  the  pulpit  would  be  ade¬ 
quate,  but  if  some  are  ab.sent.  they  ought  to 
have  individual  notice,  and  sufBciently  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  make  th-sir  attendance  practicable. 

Should  this  obligation  be  neglected,  we  ap- 
prebend  that  all  the  proceedings  transacted 
at  such  a  sitting  would  be — not,  indeed,  neces- 
saMly  void — but  voidable.  I 


The  Churchman  thus  concludes  on  The 
Pope’s  Encyilictl  on  Cbiistian  Uiity: 

We  are  on  this  occasion  hound,  in  case  the 
Pope  is  charged  with  any  indirectness  in  hit 
proffers  tf  reunion,  to  avow  ourselves  un 
qualifled  defendirs  of  the  Bishop  of  Romt 
against  anyone  who  accuses  him  of  insincerity 
or  double-dt aling.  Evtry  one  knows  that  a 
Pope  of  Rome  is  nothir  g  if  r  ot  an  opportunist. 
It  i^  equally  certain  that  in  <  ase  the  weak  amia 
bility  of  an  aged  and  decrepit  prelate  ever  led 
him  to  utterances  which  im|eiilled  “the 
supremacy  of  Peter,”  there  are  plenty  ol 
powers  behind  the  throre  to  guide  his  pen 
and  polish  his  Latin  to  a  vindication  of  the 
supren.e  vi  -ariate.  Whether  acting  of  bimsell 
or  under  inspiration.  Lto  XIII.  h8“,  in  the 
encyi  licbl  published  at  the  end  of  June,  put 
his  foot  down  No  unit  n  with  Ron.e  which 
admits  the  independence  of  a  i  ational  Church, 
or  such  safeguards  for  truth  and  liberty  ot 
consci' nee  as  Apijilo  Saxon  Churchmen  would 
require,  can  henceforth  be  possible  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  in  introducing  the  Pope’s  Encydical 
to  the  London  Times,  says,  very  truly,  “It 
will  dispel  vague  and  hazy  theories,  which 
are  rich  only  in  delusive  hopes.” 

This  encyclical,  “De  Unitute,”  will  certainly 
give  the  death  blow  to  all  reasonable  hopi  s  ol 
any  sort  whatever  with  regard  to  reunion 
with  Rome.  All  who  have  thought  that  union 
means  intercommunion  between  independent 
national  Churchi^s  of  the  same  Apostedic  or 
ders,  and  the  same  creeds  and  sacraments, 
will  And  no  prospect  of  union  held  out  ty  the 
Pope’s  letter  It  would  indeed  be  absurd  to 
say  that  the  Pope’s  letter  is  disappointing. 
It  is  more  true  to  pronounce  it  utterly  un 
necessary.  Cardinal  Vaughan  teaches  the 
world  that  Leo  Xlll.  has  said  in  this  letter 
exactly  what  be  might  be  expected  to  say  ; 
in  fact,  be  was  forcid  to  make  this  utt«  ranee 
and  no  other,  if  he  spoke  upon  such  a  topic 
at  all.  Although  Pop<  s  are  infallitde,  and 
infallib'e  Popes  have  ii  odifled  institutions, 
and  dispensed  with  Apostolic  usages  and 
added  to  creeds,  it  is  a  “strange  delusion,” 
says  the  Cardinal,  to  think  “that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Father  to  modify,  or  to  dis 
pense  altogether  with  the  ancient  tern  s  of 
communion.” 

An  1  then  follows  the  encyclical,  in  which 
the  old,  vain,  preposterous,  and  unsciiptural 
fallacies  about  Peter  and  tbe  vicariate  are 
reiterated.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
give  an  analysis  c-f  this  encyclical.  It  is  ad 
dressed  to  Roman  bishops,  possibly  to  reassure 
them  that  no  Anglican  can  be  received  into 
the  Roman  fold  excepting  in  tbe  same  manner 
as  that  in  which  Newman  and  Manning  were 
received.  We  hope  that  now  the  scales  will 
fall  from  the  eyes  of  all,  few  though  they  be 
who  thought  that  any  concessions  would  be 
made  by  Rome,  or  that  any  terms  of  inter 
communion  or  unity  would  be  admitted  by 
her,  save  that  of  total  surrender  to  the  dicta 
tion,  domination,  and  supremacy,  in  faith  and 
^morals,  of  an  infallible  Pope. 


The  Christian  Alliance  and  Foreign  Mission¬ 
ary  Weekly,  with  a  far-away  look,  says: 

The  political  atmosphere  of  the  United 
States  is  hot  and  wild  these  summer  days 
with  tbe  conflict  of  political  parties  and  the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  Democratic: 
party  through  the  fatal  strife  of  its  t»o  con¬ 
tending  elements  on  the  gold  and  silver  ques 
tion.  Men  are  spending  their  millions  with 
nut  stint  for  things  that  will  be  forgotten  in  a 
few  years,  and  a  little  handful  of  far  seeing 
men  and  women  are  investing  their  nves  and 
their  means  in  the  political  party  of  the 
future,  which  will  neither  be  Democratic  nor 
Bepublicar,  but  monarchical,  and  will  some 
day  welcome  back  the  King,  who  alone  will 
bring  peace,  prosperity,  and  permanent  good 
government  to  our  poor,  oppressed  and  tem¬ 
pest  tossed  world. 


The  Interior  observes: 

That  was  a  flne  instance  of  family  courtesy 
at  the  recent  Pan  Presbyterian  family  gather¬ 
ing  at  Glasgow  when,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  Covenacter  brother  of  the  group,  no  in 
strumental  music  was  played,  and  the  Psalms 
of  David  were  sung  by  all  in  the  good  old 
way.  The  greater  part  of  those  assembled  in 
this  family  gathering  had  no  scruples  about 
the  use  of  psaltery,  harp,  or  tump,  or  organ 
in  tbe  worship  of  God,  but  for  the  time  being 


the  majestic  organ  was  silenced,  hymns  were 
laid  aside,  and  all  joined  in  singing  the  grand 
old  Psalms,  whose  notes  echo  still  of  tbe 
time  s  in  S  otUnd  that  tried  men’s  souls.  One, 
ai  d  a  very  small  part,  bad  some  scruples 
about  methods  of  praise  and  service  common 
among  tbe  rest  while  the  latter  had  not  a 
particle  of  scruple  in  joining  in  tbe  old  Psalms 
whose  notes  and  words  bad  so  often  rung  as 
a  battle  chant,  as  consolation  in  persecution, 
or  inspiration  in  rejoicing.  Therefore,  every¬ 
body  was  pleased  and  happy,  and  no  cne  was 
compelled  to  do  the  slightest  violence  to  a 
cherished  conviction  This  is  tbe  true  spirit 
to  prevail  at  a  family  gathering,  and  such  a 
spirit  wilt  ro  more  to  bring  about  a  common 
understanding  and  practice  than  any  amount 
of  argument  and  rhetoric. 


The  North  and  West  takes  exception  to  tbe 
suggestions  of  our  Louisville  contemporary, 
that  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  written  merely 
for  the  money  in  it,  and  to  give  expression  to 
the  prejudices  which  the  author  felt  toward 
the  Southern  people,  and  further,  that  its 
overdrawn  picture  of  slavery  bad  large  influ¬ 
ence  in  bringing  on  the  war.  It  says : 

History  is  too  well  known  to  permit  this 
implied  charge  to  etand.  Mrs.  Stowe  painted 
American  slavery  as  it  was,  especially  in  its 
darker  aspects  She  helped  to  form  a  senti 
ment  against  its  extension  in  tbe  United 
States,  and  in  general,  condemning  it.  But 
the  war  was  the  work  of  the  South  The 
attempt  was  made  to  break  up  the  Union  and 
to  found  a  new  nation  with  slavery  as  its  cor¬ 
nerstone.  Tbe  blood  and  treasure  are  to  be 
charged  to  that  endeavor,  and  not  to  Mrs. 
Stowe.  Millions  who  did  not  agree  with  Mrs. 
Stowe  were  the  most  earnest  defenders  of  the 
Union  and  acquiesced  when,  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure  duly  announced,  the  slaves  were  set  free. 
We  have  beard  Southern  t lave  holders,  while 
complaining  that  their  property  was  taken 
away  without  compensation,  say  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  have  slavery  come  to  an  end  ; 
that  its  greatest  harm  was  being  wrought 
upon  the  slave  holders  themselves  and  their 
families.  Mrs.  Stowe  may  have  felt  that  she 
bad  not  done  full  justice  to  the  better  side  of 
Southern  life,  but  we  do  not  believe  she  ever 
regretted  her  work  as  against  slavery  itself, 
as  the  Christian  Observer  thinks  that  she  did. 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  is  persuaded 
that  tbe  great  political  conventions  teach 
Christians  some  valuable  lessons: 

Politicians  are  industrious.  The  amount  of 
work  men  do.  the  amount  of  privation  of 
sleep  and  other  regular  habits  they  will  en¬ 
dure,  to  obtain  political  ends,  is  amazing. 
To  many  cf  them  the  work  means  no  personal 
advantage.  They  spend  and  are  spent  for  a 
cause.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enforce  tbe 
obvious  lesson. 

Politicians  are  not  afraid  of  enthusiasm,  of 
uproar  and  confusion,  and  tbe  full  flowing 
tides  of  feeling.  They  have  ends  to  reach, 
and  they  know  that  feeling  is  tbe  great  diiv- 
ing  force  ot  the  world.  They  stir  up  stormy 
emotions,  they  set  great  tides  of  feeling  roll¬ 
ing  over  the  land.  They  rejoice  in  the  mighty 
roar  of  vc  ices,  drums,  and  cannon,  because 
tbe  roar  stirs  men’s  hearts  and  moves  them  to 
action. 

Christians  need  not  imitate  the  methods  of 
pcliticians  in  creating  enthusiasm.  But  enthu- 
ciasm  is  a  necessary  element  in  evangelism. 
Feeling  is  a  specialized  Christian  force.  It  is 
net  merely  the  bond  of  brotherhood;  it  is  the 
fighting  force  of  religious  progress.  To  try  to 
do  without  it  is  to  try  to  dispense  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself.  And  revival  tides  are  tides  of 
human  feeling  glowing  Godward,  and  bearing 
multitudes  on  their  floods.  What  do  we  lack 
most?  Is  it  not  tbe  Pentecostal  flood  of 
divine  emotion? 

Politicians  think  out  their  plans.  Routine 
will  not  serve  them.  They  combine,  adjust 
means  to  ends,  by  careful  study  of  how  this 
or  that  will  work  out  their  coveted  results. 
Is  not  too  much  of  Christian  work  done  in  the 
ruts  of  routine?  The  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  is  not  once  for  all  in  a  century  or  in 
centuries.  It  is  an  every  day  business ;  and 
to  devste  thought  to  Christian  ends  ought  to 
be  one  of  our  high  devotions. 
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XXXI.— WARNINGS  AGAINST  COVETOUS 
NESS  AND  AGAINST  FALSE  CONFIDENCE. 

Luke  xii.  13-48. 

The  two  subjectB  ioto  wbich  this  lesson  natu 
rally  divides  itself,  our  Lord’s  teachings  hs  to 
property  (vss  13  34),  and  as  to  His  second  com¬ 
ing  (vss  35  59)  are  treated  separately  in  future 
lessons  (XXXIV.  and  XLI. ),  and  in  a  course 
of  lessons  on  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  could  be 
studied  to  better  advantage  in  connection 
with  those  passages. 

The  situation  under  which  the  earlier 
words  cf  our  lesson  (at  least)  were  probably 
spoken,  was  this:  Our  Lord  had  been  invited 
(xi.  37)  to  breakfast  with  a  Pharisee  of  some 
Perean  town,  and  bad  taken  this  occasion  to 
repeat  something  of  the  teaching  of  a  former 
time  (Matt.  xv.  1-20)  respecting  ceremonial 
cleanness.  A  number  of  lawyers  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  this  feast  (Luke  xi.  45),  which  was, 
apparently,  a  formal  occasion.  This  class, 
who  were  learned  men,  often  held  in  contempt 
the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  Pharisees.  They 
had  probably  listened  with  secret  pleasure  to 
Jesus’  reprimand  of  the  Pharisees,  and  one  of 
them  now  identi6ed  his  party  with  the 
Pharisees  with  the  intention  of  bringing  out  a 
compliment  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
former.  But  Jesus  sterrly  pointed  out  their 
faults,  as  all  the  more  blameworthy  because 
of  their  superior  intelligence.  His  strong  de 
nunciations  seem  to  have  roused  them  almost 
to  violence.  The  breakfast  broke  up  in  some 
thing  like  an  uproar  (vs  53),  people  came 
running  to  the  place,  till  a  great  crowd  (xii. 
1)  was  collected.  There  seemed  to  be  danger 
of  mob  violence.  The  Twelve  gathered  around 
Jesus,  but  evidently  quite  as  much  in  terror, 
seeking  His  protection,  as  with  intention  to 
protect  Him  (vs.  4).  The  calm  words  which 
He  spoke  (vss  1-12)  apparently  had  the  effect 
which  cod  self-possession  often  has  upon  a 
moh.  Things  quieted  down,  and  a  member  t  f 
the  very  mob  (vs.  13)  took  the  opportunity  to 
appeal  to  Him  for  His  influence  in  a  matter  of 
inheritance.  In  His  answer  our  Lord  de6ned 
His  own  mission:  not  to  remedy  individual 
cases  of  wrong,  but  to  bring  into  the  world  a 
spirit  under  whose  influence  men  shall  not 
desire  to  wrong  their  fellows;  not  to  encour 
age  the  wronged  man  to  rise  against  his 
oppressor,  but  to  take  a  Arm  stand  agait  st 
both  the  spirit  of  oppression  and  the  spirit  of 
greed.  The  root  principle  of  all  social  and 
political  wrong  is  covetousness,  a  mistaken, 
■elfish  idea  of  what  is  good  and  desirable. 

In  hie  qnestion.  Who  made  Me  a  Judge  or 
a  Divider  over' you?  our  Lord  is  not  denying 
Hie  Messianic  authority.  He  is  gravely  in 
sisting  that  His  Messianic  office  is  not  that 
wbich  the  class  represented  by  this  spokes 
man  suppose.  “The  good  time  coming  ”  t-> 
which  these  J-ws  looked  forward  as  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  Messiah,  was  one  where 
things  should  be  made  to  go  right  by  being 
ghtly  adjusted  from  without;  the  rapacious 


forced  to  abandon  his  exorbitant  demaud.s,  as 
in  this  case,  and  the  would  be  wrong  doer 
prevented  from  doing  wrong  in  all  cases 
Jesus  teaches,  on  the  contrary,  that  His  king¬ 
dom,  the  Messianic  Golden  Age,  will  be  such 
because  men  will  be  ri^ht  within;  all  of  them 
ready  for  self  sacrificing  service,  such  as  He 
himself,  the  Master  and  Lord  of  that  kingdom, 
is  perpetually  exemplifying  in  His  own  con¬ 
duct. 

The  parable  that  follows  (vss.  16-21)  was 
the  natural  illustration  of  the  text  (vs.  15) 
which  teaches  that  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  though  had  in  greatest  abundance, 
cannot  secure  for  a  .man  a  single  hour  of  life 
(vs.  20).  Such  utterances  as  verse  15  do  not 
at  all  show,  as  Renan  understands  them,  that 
Jesus  was  an  Ebionite  and  held  earthly  goods 
in  contempt,  deeming  poverty  the  fundamental 
virtue;  He  continually  teaches  that  neither 
poverty  nor  wealth  has  any  virtue,  but  only  the 
spirit  in  which  one  uses  that  wbich  he  has 
or  accepts  the  deprivation  of  worldly  goods. 
“To  be  rich  toward  God”  (vs.  21)  is  the  im 
portant  thing.  This  the  man  who  laid  up 
much  goods  for  many  years  might  have  been, 
but  was  not.  Ilia  treasure  was  not  in  itself 
a  bad  thing;  it  was  a  useless  thing  to  him, 
because  his  only  use  for  it  was  to  gain  by  it 
a  merry  life,  and  it  was  impotent  to  give  him 
life  of  any  sort,  merry  or  otherwise.  No 
sooner  had  he  amassed  it  than  he  died.  But 
he  who  is  rich  toward  God,  who  has  a  treas¬ 
ure  deposited  with  God  (Matt.  vi.  20).  has 
something  with  the  enjoyment  of  which  the 
accident  of  death  has  nothing  to  do;  whether 
in  this  life  or  another  he  can  enjoy  this  treas¬ 
ure.  The  antithesis,  it  is  therefore  evident, 
is  not  between  “himself”  and  God,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  different  sorts  of  treasure ;  that 
wbich  needs  (but  is  helpless  to  secure)  life  tor 
its  enjoyment,  and  that  whose  enjoyment 
death  cannot  interrupt. 

The  occasion  was  eminently  one  fora  repeti 
tion  (vss.  22  39)  of  His  Galilean  teachings 
(Matt.  vi.  25  34;  Lesson  XI.)  as  to  the  futility 
of,  and  want  of  faith  involved  in,  anxious 
care  for  temporal  welfare.  Xot  because  tem¬ 
poral  welfare  is  of  no  importance,  but  because 
it  is  not  worth  the  anxiety  of  him  who  has 
God  for  his  Father  (vs.  30).  The  children  of 
a  king  do  not  disturb  themselves  about  their 
daily  bread,  but  (if  they  tre  at  all  worthy  of 
their  princely  position)  make  it  the  businiss 
of  their  youth  to  fit  themi  selves  for  promoting 
the  wtlfare  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  precisely  I 
what  the  children  of  God’s  kingdom,  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ,  should  also  make  their  chief 
concern  (vs.  31).  This  they  may  do  with  the 
more  earnestness  because  they  are  assured 
that  the  kingdom  shall  be  theirs  (vs.  32). 

But  it  is  possible  that  earthly  treasure  may 
be  a  good,  and  our  Lord  tells  how  it  may 
become  so:  by  consecration.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  His  teaching  here  (vs.  33)  and 
elsewhere  about  almsgiving.  Not  that  in 
itself  it  has  virtue,  but  that  as  witnessing  to, 
and  even  as  tending  to  pron.ote,  a  right  spirit 
toward  the  kingdom,  a  right  estimate  of 
treasure  (xviii.  22),  almsgiving  has  a  high 
moral  value.  The  teaching  about  the  heavenly 
treasure  naturally  led  on  to  three  parables  cf 
warning  as  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
As  another  lesson  will  be  given  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  present  study  will  be  confined  to  the 
attitude  of  believers  with  r«  ference  to  this 
great  event.  They  are  not  to  berouie  either 
disheartened  or  indifferent  if  the  time  of  their 
Lord’s  coming  is  delayed  (vss  37,  39),  far  Lss 
are  they  to  presume  upon  it  (vs.  45)  to  abuse 
their  trust;  they  must  keep  ever  in  mind  the 
fact  that,  though  He  may  come  soon.  He  may 
not  come  for  a  very  long  time,  and  during 
alt  that  period,  long  or  short,  they  are  to  be 
alert,  watchful,  diligent,  discreet,  faithful. 


like  servants  who  wait  for  their  master’s 
return,  like  the  householder  on  his  guard 
against  thieves,  like  the  steward  in  brief 
charge  of  his  lord’s  house,  like  the  wedding 
guests  awaiting  the  bridegroom  (Matt.  xxv. 

1  12).  This  is  the  more  possible  because  “not 
failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime;”  not  achieve 
ment,  but  seriousness,  fidelity,  vigilance,  are 
what  is  required  ;  not  according  to  the  great- 
nets  of  the  trust,  but  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  tervant  is  the  punishment  or  reward 
(Luke  xii  47,  48). 

That  they  may  the  better  understand  the 
conditions  cf  their  watch,  Jesus  adds  words 
of  warning  (vss.  49-53).  His  kingdom  will 
be  peace;  yes,  but  its  ushering  in  will  not 
be  all  a  work  of  peace.  A  fire  is  already 
kindled  in  the  earth;  men’s  passions  are 
more  readily  inflamed  against  one  another 
concerning  matters  of  eteinal  import  than  by 
any  other  cause.  Neanst  relatives,  dearest 
friends,  thinking  differently  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  will  hate  and  persecute  i  ne  another. 
This  the  disciples  of  Christ  must  expect,  and 
must  reekon  with  trials  of  this  kind  when* 
counting  the  cost  of  discipleship. 

The  rebuke  with  which  this  discouise  ended 
(vs.  54  56)  was  never  more  appropriate  than  it 
is  to-day.  The  signs  of  the  times  were  evi¬ 
dent  then,  but  not  one  whit  more  evident  thatr 
now.  The  Jews  of  Jesus’  day,  if  they  had 
but  known  it,  were  living  in  a  grand  and 
glorious  time— the  kingdom  of  God  had  come 
near  to  them;  they  had  but  to  accept  their 
Messiah  for  all  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic 
reign  to  begin;  but  they  closed  their  eyes  to 
the  day  of  their  visitation,  and  the  most 
awful  destruction  known  to  history  shortly 
fell  upon  them.  So  we.  The  opportunities  of 
this  time  are  glorious ;  the  reign  of  true 
brotherhood,  of  a  genuine  Christianity,  is  as 
near  as  the  stretching  out  of  our  hands.  But 
covetousness,  that  death-principle  against 
which  our  Lord  warned  His  disciples,  is  in 
the  air;  its  hideous  influence  upon  our  com¬ 
mercial  and  economic  system  is  everywhere 
evident;  its  blight  upon  society  is  plain  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  Shall  we  let  it 
steal  over  the  Church  also?  Or  shall  we  dis¬ 
cern  the  signs  of  the  times,  see  and  seize  hold 
of  our  glorious  opportunity  to  purify  the 
social  order  by  rising  above  its  miasmatic  air 
into  a  pure  region  of  unselfishness,  and  the 
seeking,  not  of  our  own,  but  our  brother’s 
weal;  that  upper  air  of  unselfishness,  devoted 
service,  which  our  Lord  breathed  while  He 
was  on  earth  ? 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

David’s  Kindness 

2  Samuel  ix.  1  31 

Golden  Text  —Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love. — Romars  xii.  10. 

David  had  probably  been  reigning  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  about  seven  years  when  he  made  the  in¬ 
quiry  respecting  Saul’s  posterity,  with  which 
our  lesson  beigns.  We  must  not  be  hasty  to 
argue  that  his  love  for  Jonathan  was  slow  to 
assert  itself,  because  at  least  fifteen  years  had 
now  elapsed  since  tbe  death  of  his  friend. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  knew  of 
the  existence  of  Jonathan’s  son,  since  the 
child,  who  was  five  years  old  (iv  4)  when  his 
father  died,  must  have  been  born  after  the 
final  parting  vf  the  two  friends.  During  the 
seven  and  a  half  years  of  David’s  reign  at 
Hebron  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  him 
to  make  such  an  inquiry  as  the  present  one, 
since  Ishbosheth,  Saul’s  son,  was  attempting 
to  set  up  a  k  ngdom  on  the  other  side  of  Jor¬ 
dan  ;  and  the  probability  that  any  issue  of 
Saul  was  left  after  Ishbosheth’s  death  was 
very  sn  all.  Evidently  Michal,  Jonathan’s 
sister,  had  no  suspicion  of  the  existent e  of 
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her  brother’s  son,  who  was  kept  in  closer  hid¬ 
ing  after  Isbboshetb’s  death  because  of  the 
almost  universal  Eastern  custom  of  exter¬ 
minating  all  the  members  of  a  former  dynasty 
when  a  new  dymsty  succeeds  to  the  throne. 

It  is  therefore  a  strong  proof  of  David’s  loy 
alty  to  the  friend  of  his  youth  that,  as  soon 
as  the  kingdom  is  fairly  at  peace,  the  Ark  of 
Ood  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  question 
of  building  a  temple  postponed  by  Ood  to  the 
following  reign,  David’s  heart  so  yearns  over 
the  memory  of  his  friend  that  he  longs  to  find 
any  one  who  is  of  his  kindred ;  any  one  of  the 
house  of  Saul  to  whom  he  may  show  that 
love  which  still  burns  warm  in  his  heart  for 
his  long  lost  friend  (compare  1  Sam.  xx.  14- 
17,  42).  The  only  person  who  could  answer 
David’s  question  was  a  former  bond  servant 
of  Saul,  who  had  apparently  remained  on  the 
lands  of  Saul  after  the  death  of  his  master 
and  the  flight  to  Eastern  Palestine  cf  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  son  and  household.  Tilling  the  lands 
peaceably,  he  would  not  be  dispossessed  by 
the  Philistines  who  were  overrunning  the 
country  during  the  early  years,  and  tfter 
David  had  driven  them  back  he  would  remain 
in  possession,  paying  to  David  the  usual  rent 
for  the  use  of  royal  lands.  During  those  fif¬ 
teen  years  he  had  grown  rich  and  founded  a 
family  (2  Sam.  ix.  10).  and  though  he  knew 
of  the  existence  of  Jonathan’s  son,  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  to  his  interest  to  keep  the  fact  a 
secret  as  long  as  he  could. 

All  these  years  Mephibosheth,  who  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  carried  over  Jordan  in  the  train 
of  Ishbosheth  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  had  been  living 
almost  in  hiding  in  the  house  of  a  prince 
(compare  xvii.  27  29)  of  the  tribe  of  Manassah 
(compare  Nutn.  xxxii.  39.  40).  Lo-debar  was 
perhaps  the  Debir  of  Joshua  xiii.  26,  and  was 
certainly  near  Mahanaim,  Ishbosheth’s  capi¬ 
tal. 

The  conduct  and  words  of  Mephibosheth 
(2  Sam.  ix  6,  8),  have  been  understood  as 
evidence  of  a  mean  and  pusillanimous  nature, 
but  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  Since  the  dreadful  night  of  flight, 
when  his  terrified  nurse  had  let  him  fall 
and  lamed  him  for  life  (chap,  iv  4),  he  had 
been  in  hiding,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as 
that  his  existence  should  be  known  to  David. 
Now  he  is  discovered  and  hurried  into  the 
king’s  presence.  Why  should  he  dream  of  a 
clemency  unknown  to  history?  Why  should 
he  not  in  terror  try  to  propitiate  this  absolute 
monarch  by  showing  how  profoundly  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  distance  between  them? 

Let  liS  not,  however,  exaggerate  his  humil 
ity.  To  this  day  it  is  the  Eastern  custom  for 
men  of  the  very  highest  rank  and  most  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  royal  favor,  to  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  in  the  king’s  presence.  And  the  ex¬ 
pression  “a  dead  dog”  was  proverbial,  and 
though  significant  of  deep  abasement,  was  not 
intended  to  be  taken  more  literally  than  any 
other  proverb.  Besides,  it  was  used  after  the 
evidence  of  the  king’s  favor  had  been  given, 
and  was  intended  not  so  much  to  abase  the 
speaker  as  to  exalt  by  contrast  the  greatness 
of  the  king. 

To  eat  bre.ad  at  the  king’s  table  is  a  com 
men  mark  of  favor  in  the  East  (1  Kings  ii.  7; 

2  Kings  xxvi.  29).  As  men  do  not  eat  with 
their  wives  and  children,  this  causes  no  in- 
conv*nien3e.  Ziba  was  not  dispessessed  from 
the  land  he  had  taken,  but  simply  bidden  pay 
rent  to  Mephibosheth  instead  of  David.  In 
any  case,  under  the  law  of  Moses  the  land  was 
Mephibosheth’s.  David  showed  no  particular 
favor  in  givii.g  it  to  him.  The  favor  was  in 
the  search  he  had  made  for  him  and  the  honor 
he  conferred  upen  him.  c 

In  the  East  it  is  not  singular  for  a  man  to  I 
be  married  and  have  a  child  at  twenty.  I 


Mephibvsheth  had  a  numerous  posterity 
(1  Cfaron.  viii.  34,  33,  where  Mephibosheth  is 
called  Merib-baal). 

The  incident  of  this  let  son  is  a  very  beauti 
ful  illustration  of  the  free  love  of  our  Saviour 
in  seeking  out  and  eaving  the  lost. 

Gbristlan 

_ Enbeavor 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Little  Kindnesses. 

July  27.  Kind  Bob z.  Ruth  2: 1-10. 

28.  Kind  Rahab.  Joshua  2: 1-21. 

29.  Kind  Rebekah.  Genesis  24 ;  10-28. 

JO.  The  kind  widow-.  1  Kintts  17 : 8-16. 

31.  The  kind  Shnoammiie.  2  Kiofts  4:8 -17. 

Aug.  1.  The  cup  of  water.  Matthew  10  :  37-42. 

2.  Topic— Little  kindnesees.  Luke  7:36-47. 

The  incident  of  our  lesson  came  soon  after 
the  preaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  raising  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of 
Nain.  These  were  sufficient  to  give  Jesus  a 
great  reputation.  He  was  an  important  Per¬ 
sonage,  whatever  He  might  be  in  fact. 

A  Pharisee  was  sufficiently  impressed  by 
Him  to  invite  Him  to  eat  with  him.  It  may 
have  been  only  curiosity  which  moved  the  in¬ 
vitation,  or  a  desire  to  interview  Him  snd 
entertain  his  friends.  It  was  a  oondescenoing 
hospitality  which  be  showed  Jesus.  He  hi  Id 
himself  as  above  bis  Quest.  It  was  also  a 
scant  hospitality,  fer  be  gave  Him  no  kiss  of 
welcome,  nor  water  for  washing  His  travel 
soiled  feet,  nor  refreshing  oil  for  His  bead. 

While  they  were  reclining  at  the  table  in  an 
open  room  where,  according  to  custom,  others 
might  enter  unbidden  and  listen  to  the  con 
versation,  a  woman  of  the  city,  a  sinner,  en¬ 
tered  and  approached  Jesus’  feet,  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  His  reclining  position,  were  readily 
accessible.  Both  the  Pharisee  and  the  sinful 
woman  bad,  doubtless,  heard  the  gracious 
words  Jesus  had  just  before  uttered.  Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest;  but  the 
effect  on  them  was  entirely  different.  Jesus, 
in  uttering  them,  realized  that  the  blessedness 
of  His  invitation  was  hid  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes 

This  guilty  and  despised  woman  felt  tbeir 
gracious  meaning.  They  were  just  fitted  to 
her  needs.  She  was  burdened  with  her  sine, 
and  would  find  sympathy  and  help  and  par¬ 
don.  Here  was  one  who  pitied  her,  and  knew 
her  and  could  save  her.  She  recognized  Him 
as  the  Son  of  Ood.  Laboring  and  heavy  laden 
she  had  accepted  Jesus’  invitation  and  cast 
her  burden  on  Him  and  found  rest  to  her 
soul.  Not  until  now,  since  she  heard  His 
gracious  words  aod  accepted  his  ministrations, 
had  she  found  an  opportunity  to  show  her  love 
for  Him  and  for  wnat  He  bad  done  for  her. 

She  brought  a  cruee  of  precious  ointment, 
and  unmindful  of  otheis,  or  of  anything  ex¬ 
cept  that  her  benefactor  and  Saviour  was  be 
fore  her,  she  wet  his  feet  with  her  fast  falling 
tears  of  penitence,  and  wiped  them  with  her 
raven  tresses,  and  then  she  kissed  His  feet, 
and  poured  over  them  the  refreshing  oint¬ 
ment.  Sorrowful  in  penitence,  and  with  deep¬ 
est  humility,  she  shows  not  inly  leverence  for 
Jesus,  but  worships  Him  in  sincereHt  devotion. 

The  Pharisee’s  heart  was  in  quite  a  different 
frame.  He  was  blaming  Jesus  for  allowing  a 
sinful  woman  even  to  touch  Him.  to  say 
nothing  about  receiving  her  ministrations 
Such  a  Mon,  he  thought,  could  not  be  inspired. 

Reading  his  heirt,  Jesus  revealed  him  to 
himself  by  a  parable.  A  lender  had  two  debt¬ 
ors,  one  of  five  hundred  pence  and  another 
fifty,  and  neither  could  pay,  and  he  forgave 


them.  Which  would  be  under  the  most  obli¬ 
gation  and  would  be  the  most  grateful?  Then 
He  applies  it  to  Simon’s  case.  Both  be,  the 
self  righteous  critic,  and  this  sinful  woman 
were  hopelest  debtois,  and  he  showed  no 
gratitude,  while  the  woman  could  not  show 
enough.  Mark  the  contrast.  He  did  not 
even  furnish  water  for  the  customary  ablu¬ 
tions,  but  she  bathed  His  feet  with  her  tears 
and  wiped  them  with  her  hair;  he  did  not 
gieet  Him  with  the  common  kiss  on  the  cheek, 
but  she  kissed  repeatedly  His  feet ;  he  did  not 
offer  oil  for  His  bead,  but  she  anointed  Hia 
feet  with  precious  ointment. 

Her  many  sins  had  been  forgiven,  and  she 
realized  it,  and  expressed  it.  He  had  no  sense 
of  sin  nor  feeling  of  forgiveness.  He  had  evei^ 
treated  Jesus  with  discourtesy,  which  was> 
deservedly  rebuked  ;  she  had  worshipped  Him. 

Jesus  is  ready  to  forgive  both  the  Pharisee 
and  the  woman,  but  the  former  does  not  feel 
the  need  of  any  such  favor,  and  resents  the 
idea  that  be  is  to  be  classed  as  a  sinner.  The 
woman,  in  her  dtep  conviction  of  sin,  and 
in  her  shame  craves  forgiveness  above  all  else. 

The  Pharisee  saw  no  beauty  in  forgiveness 
in  general,  nor  had  anything  of  its  spirit, 
while  the  angels  of  God  r^oice  over  one  sin¬ 
ner  that  repenteth. 

The  woman  was  forgiven  because  she  ao- 
cepted  the  gracious  invitation  of  Jesus  and 
bad  faith  in  Him.  Forgiven  much,  she  loved 
much.  This  love  she  showed,  and  (ould  not 
repress  its  expression.  And  its  demonstration 
was  as  grateful  to  Jtsus  as  the  costly  oint¬ 
ment. 

We  all  long  for  some  appreciation  of  what 
we  have  done,  even  if  in  unselfish  pity.  W& 
want  to  bear  the  xords  of  love,  and  see  itu 
manifestation  in  some  act.  Love  manifested 
in  little  things  makes  life  beautiful,  and  the 
little  daily  kindnesses  are  more  precious  than 
one  great  act  cn  some  great  occasion.  And 
whatever  we  do  of  kindness,  or  show  of  love 
to  Christ’s  children,  or  in  His  name,  we  do 
to  Him,  and  He  is  ss  much  pleased  with  it  as 
with  the  tears  and  ointment  and  kisses  of  this 
woman. 


THE  DECAY  OF  ST.  HELENA. 

Napoleon  effectually  prevented  St.  Helena 
from  ever  sinking  into  obscuiity.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  for  some  years  past  the  island  has  been 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  financial  straits, 
while  the  population  has  been  steadily  dimin¬ 
ishing.  St.  Helena  is  only  some  1,600  miles 
distant  from  Capetown,  and  yet  the  island  is 
comparatively  unknown  to  South  African  col¬ 
onists,  as  the  outward  and  homeward  steam¬ 
ers  to  and  from  Capetown  only  call  there  once 
in  three  weeks,  and  make  a  very  brief  stop¬ 
page.  And  }et  this  historic  island  is  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  visit,  not  only  from  its  association 
with  the  great  Corsican,  but  also  because  ifc 
possesses  probably  the  finest  climate  in  the 
world. 

The  defenceless  condition  of  St.  Helena  is  » 
matter  that  intimately  concerns  the  South 
African  colonies,  and  should  engage  their  at¬ 
tention.  The  island  is  utterly  unable  to  help 
itself.  The  opening  of  the  Sui  z  Canal  ruined 
its  prosperity,  and  ever  since  it  has  been 
drifting  nearer  and  nearer  to  bankruptcy. 
The  greater  poition  of  its  adult  male  popula¬ 
tion  has  migrated  to  the  Cape,  snd  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  island  is  now  only  some  £6,000u 
There  are  only  half  a  dizen  officials,  and  the 
Governor  fills  innumerable  other  offices, includ¬ 
ing  that  of  Cbief(and  t.nl}  )Justice.  It  is  deplor- 
atls  that  Great  Britain  should  allow  one  of  ite 
possessions  to  s  nk  into  such  a  condition  of 
decrepitude  and  especially  an  island  which, 
l3iog  in  the  direct  route  to  the  Cape,  must 
ever  be  of  considerable  importance.— African 
Cr  tic 
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OLI>  AGK  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

An  uM  luiD  8at  in  his  room  one  day; 

His  bead  was  Itald  and  his  beard  was  grey. 

He  watched  the  children  engazed  in  play 
As  he  loot  e  1  through  the  wiqjiow  over  the  way. 

The  little  ones  romped  and  shouted  in  glee; 

Their  fares  were  cteeiful  as  faces  could  be: 

Their  movements  were  nimble, unfettered  and  free. 

As  they  cht  sed  the  white  butterfly,  locust  and  bee. 

The  old  man  had  passed  his  threescore  and  ten; 

His  hand  was  too  nervous  to  handle  the  pen; 

Prom  Lis  overworked  brain  had  departed  the  ken 
That  be  once  did  iiossess  when  a  man  among  u.en. 

How  happy,  he  thought,  are  those  little  ones  there; 
Their  eyes  are  so  bright  and  their  faces  s  >  fair; 

8o  sweet  are  their  voices,  so  soft  is  their  hair. 

So  free  from  t*  mptation,  from  sorrow  and  care. 

O  could  I  retui n,  Le  said  with  a  sigh. 

To  the  days  tf  my  childhood  that  long  have  gone  by, 

I  would,  like  the  dear  ones  mine  eyrs  do  descry, 

Be  free  from  the  troubles  that  on  me  do  lie. 

Ab,  beautiful  children,  as  frefh  as  the  dew. 

The  world  with  its  pleasures  is  spread  out  for  jou; 

A  ife  of  enjoyment  with  friends  that  are  true, 

An  1  songs  of  encn^ntm•  nt  that  ever  are  new. 

But  the  o.d  mao  is  dazed  as  a  hrrse  dashes  b) ; 

Toe  tears  on  bis  glas^e8  becloud  his  dim  eye; 

His  dull  ear  is  oierced  by  a  shrill,  touching  cry 
As  dear  litt'e  Wi  lie  is  brought  in  to  die. 

Next  day  as  the  eld  man  waAed  out  of  his  room 
He  saw  litt'e  Willie  aftayed  for  the  tomb. 

The  liouse  was  in  mourning,  the  parents  in  gloom. 
Because  from  the  dear  t  ne  had  vanished  the  tloom. 
“Ah  ah,’’  s»id  the  grandfather,  gazing  through  tears, 
‘‘ft  ere  is  danger  in  childhood  as  well  as  in  years; 

There  is  pain  for  the  ittle  ones,  trouble  and  fears. 

And  they  see  not  the  future  bee. use  they’re  not  teers. 

I  care  not  to  live  mj  life  over  again 
Because  of  the  danger,  sffl'etion  and  pain. 

Then  rest,  little  Willie,  but  ever  remain 
A  child,  not  of  earth,  but  heaven’s  bright  plain,” 

J.  B.  Ridkoct. 


HOW  FIVE  CITY  BOYS  EARNED  TEN 
CENTS  AN  HOUR. 

•Ten  cents  an  hour  to  any  boy  who  will 
help  me  in  the  hay  field  to  morrow,”  said 
Mr.  Raymond.  “We  have  had  ‘catching 
weather’  all  the  week,  and  I’m  away  behind 
in  the  baying.  ” 

“I  will,  I  will!”  exclaimed  a  chorus  of  boys’ 
voices  as  the  boys  came  running  up  to  the 
piazza  where  Mr.  Raymond  was  sitting. 

They  were  city  boys  who  bad  come  to  the 
country  to  spend  tbeir  vacation  and  were 
boarding  at  the  farmhouses  about. 

“Five  boys  to  hire  at  a  momrnl’s  notice! 
Well,  I  am  in  luck  to-night,  surely,”  the  far¬ 
mer  said  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  “I’ve  cut 
down  the  grass  in  my  south  meadow  to  day, 
and  I  want  to  get  it  all  secured  in  the  barn 
before  to  morrow  night.” 

“We’ll,  get  it  in.  we’ll  get  it  in!”  the  boys 
exclaimed,  with  a  great  show  of  enthusiasm. 

“It  looks  now  as  if  we  would  have  a  good 
hay  day  to  morrow.” 

“Yes,  it  is  bright  over  there,”  said  Paul 
Gray. 

“You  must’nt  look  towards  the  east  to  find 
out  what  the  weather  will  be  on  the  morrow. 
Look  over  there  in  the  west?  W’hen  it  is  eve 
ning  and  the  sky  is  red  in  the  west,  ye  say  it 
will  be  fair  weather  to-morrow,”  the  farmer 
replied. 

The  boys  went  to  bed  early,  because  haying 
begins  before  city  people  have  thought  of 
getting  up.  They  talked  together  of  the  fun 
they  would  have  and  what  a  good  job  they 
would  do  for  the  farmer.  Ten  cents  an  hour, 
if  they  worked  eight  hours,  would  give  them 
eiglity  cents  apiece,  and  what  a  lot  of  spend¬ 
ing  money  they  would  have  to  buy  fishing 
tackle  and  hire  boats  with! 

Mr.  Raymond  said  to  bis  hired  man,  Joe 
Simpson,  when  they  were  sharpening  scythes 
in  the  barn  at  Rge  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
“I’ve  hired  five  city  chaps  to  help  us  out  in 
the  hay  field  to  day.  ” 

“Wouldn’t  give  five  cents  for  the  whole  lot; 


they’re  more  bother  than  they’re  worth,” 
said  Joe,  in  a  discouraged  tone  i  f  voice. 

“There’s  an  old  adage  that  new  brooms 
always  sweep  «lean,”  replied  Mr.  Raymond. 

At  seven  o’clock,  sharp,  five  boys  stood  at 
the  barn  door  wsiting  for  orders. 

“We  have  a  good  hot  sun  this  morning, 
boys,  our  hay  will  dry  very  quickly.” 

Five  buys,  with  tbeir  forks  and  rakes,  fol 
lowed  the  farmer  to  the  south  meadow. 

“Throw  the  bay  up  and  down  l-ke  this  on 
your  forks  in  the  air,  acd  keep  turning  it 
over  and  over  and  you’ll  see  how  fast  it  will 
make,  boys  ” 

Ml.  Raymond  was  an  old  band  at  the  work  ; 
he  knew  just  bow  it  should  be  done;  the  ho;-s 
ail  tried  to  do  just  as  he  did 

“That’s  the  way,  boys;  you  take  hold  first 
rate !” 

“See  what  I’ve  foun<! !”  exi  laimed  Herbert 
Grant  as  he  threw  bis  fork  down  with  great 
excitement.  “A  ground  bird’s  nest,  sure  as  I 
live !” 

Alt  the  forks  were  thrown  down  in  an  in¬ 
stant. 

“Tou  bad!”  said  Clatk  Drown.  “I  suppose 
the  n  otber  bird  has  been  friglitentd  away 
with  that  giant  monster  of  a  mowing  ma 
chine.  ” 

“Yes,  hoyp,  that  is  just  the  way  it  ir.  When 
I  was  a  boy  my  father  did  not  have  a  mowing- 
machine;  the  grass  was  all  mowed  with 
scythes,  and  he  w’as  very  particular  fie  or 
any  of  his  men  came  upon  a  ground  bird’s 
nest  to  have  a  fence  of  grass  left  standing 
around  it,  so  the  little  home  would  not  he 
broken  up.  I  tell  you,  boys,  it  was  a  fire 
sight  to  see  a  long  line  of  men  cutting  down 
the  grass,  all  working  together,  keeping  tin  e 
with  their  scythes  while  they  sang  songs  or 
to'd  stories.  The  head  nu  n  would  oftentimes 
tell  an  interesting  story,  and  that  would  keep 
all  the  men  behind  him  mowing  as  fast  as 
they  could  so  to  keep  up  near  him  to  hear  the 
story.  But  this  wont  turn  our  hay  and  get 
it  leady  to  draw  in.” 

Once  at  work  again,  the  farmer  told  what  a 
bard  time  be  bad  finding  a  bobolink  nest 
when  he  was  a  boy.  “You  see  it  is  quite  a 
rare  find,  a  bobolink’s  nest.  The  bird  always 
runs  quite  a  ways  from  it  when  she  is  going  to 
fiy ;  she  does  not  fiy  right  from  her  nest,  but 
a  number  of  feet  from  it.  It  was  Saturday 
morning,  and  I  bad  seated  niysi  If  under  a 
tree  facing  the  dire<  tion  in  which  I  saw  a 
bobul  nk  fly  up  the  day  before.  After  waiting 
an  hour  I  saw  the  mother  rise  and  goto  a  tree 
not  far  off  I  went  to  the  very  spot,  as  I 
thought,  where  she  came  from,  but  there  was 
no  nest  anywhere  near  that  I  could  find, 
although  I  searched  diligently.  I  went  bac  k 
to  my  seat  under  the  tree,  and  soon  1  eaw  the 
bird  dart  right  down  in  the  grass  again. 
Then  I  went  back  to  look.  I  wondered  how 
the  bird  knew  just  where  to  go  in  that  ^r  at 
field  of  timothy  and  red  top,  nothing  to  mark 
the  place,  as  I  thought.  Well,  after  hunting 
an  hour,  I  found  the  bobolink’s  nest.  The 
little  mother  flew  off  and  led  me  in  the 
wrong  direction  for  quite  a  time,  but  finally 
I  did  come  upon  that  neat,  but  it  is  the  only 
time  I  ever  found  one.” 

“You  work  first  rate  for  new  hands,”  Mr. 
Raygnond  added,  “but  don’t  work  so  fast  and 
so  hard  at  the  beginning,  as  you  will  be  all 
tired  out  by  noon.  When  we  sta»t  on  a  Icng 
journey  with  a  horse  we  always  start  at  a 
slow  pace  first,  then  increase  as  we  get  along 
farther  on  tee  road.” 

“It  would  he  easier  to  work  if  it  were  only 
cloudy,”  said^Ben  Chapman. 

“  But  a  cloudy  day 
Wou’t  make  hay,” 

the  farmer  replied  with  a  smile.  It  was  a  re¬ 
viving  and  pleasant  s’ght  to  the  boys  to  s  e 


Mr  Raymond's  daughter  coming  tow  ard  the 
field  at  ten  o’lloek  with  a  h:  sket  of  luncheon. 

“.Sit  down,  boys,  in  the  shade  and  rest  and 
take  a  bite  and  a  drink  ” 

The  drink  was  the  most  delicious  lemonade, 
and  the  "bite”  was  a  “bunk  of  fresh-baked 
g  ngerbread.  ”  The  boys  were  sure  they  had 
never  enjoyed  a  luncheon  so  well  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  never  allowed  any  cider  jug  in  his  field. 

When  the  hay  bad  been  raked  into  tumbles 
it  was  ready  to  be  loaded.  The  boys  all 
thought  they  would  try  their  bands  at  load¬ 
ing,  but  the  farmer  laughed,  and  Joe  said,  “I 
guess  you  wouldn’t  get  to  the  barn  without  a 
turn  over.  It  takes  a  man  who  is  old  st  the 
business  to  load  hay.” 

And  that  was  what  the  boys  found  out  as 
they  watched  Joe  arrange  the  forks  full  that 
were  pitched  up  to  him.  The  load  bad  to  be 
made  even ;  too  much  on  one  side  would 
cause  a  topple  over.  It  is  a  science  to  load 
up  bay. 

"Now,  boys,  you  must  ‘rake  after’  as  we 
load  up.  Rake  clean,  remember.  Y’ou’ll  be 
surprised  to  see  what  a  pile  you’ll  get  in  the 
takings.  ” 

When  it  was  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
there  had  b>en  five  loads  of  hay  put  in  the 
barn.  The  boys  had  learned  a  great  deal 
they  had  never  known  before  of  what  pertains 
to  haying.  They  liad  never  thought  how 
much  real,  right  down, hard  work  there  was 
in  the  hay  field.  It  was  not  all  fun,  by  any 
means 

Mr.  Raymond  a'  knowledged  that  he  thought 
some  of  the  boys  would  throw  up  their  job 
before  the  day  was  half  over;  but  though  they 
were  city  boys,  they  were  made  of  the  stuff 
that  holds  out  to  the  end 

As  they  had  worked  nine  boars,  they  got 
‘ninety  cents  apiece  and  the  farmer’s  thanks 
besides,  and  he  said  to  Joe  that  night:  “I 
knew  those  boys  would  have  plenty  of  go  at- 
it-ivenees,  but  I  did  not  give  them  credit  for  so 
much  stick  to  it  iveness  ” 

But  the  boys  did  not  use  all  that  money  for 
fishing  tackle  and  hiring  boats.  They  were 
enjoying  the  country  outing  so  well  that  they 
sent  fifty  cents  each  to  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  so 
that  seme  poor  boy  in  the  city  could  get  a 
country  outing,  too.  Sus.\N  Te.4.ll  Perry. 

BKAVER  FAMILIES. 

Ties  of  kindred  seem  to  have  little  force 
among  animals,  wild  or  don  estic,  after  the 
young  are  capable  of  lac  king  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  beavers  are  said  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  With  them  the  family  instinct 
remains  throughout  life.  A  lady  who  lived  in 
Colorado  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  streams  in  the  nuuntains 
were  full  of  beavers,  gives  her  observations  on 
this  very  point. 

Two  families  of  beavers  took  possession  of 
the  Fountain  Creek,  close  to  Manitou,  and  in 
a  fortnight  had  felled  most  of  the  largest 
trees.  These  were  cottonwoods,  some  of 
them  two  feet  in  thickness.  We  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  beavers  with  pride  and  delight  as  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  valley.  When  the 
upper  dam  was  finished  its  makers  came  down 
and  helped  those  at  the  lower  one,  who  were 
slower  at  their  work  The  two  companies 
must  have  been  cousins,  I  suppose,  for  unless 
they  are  kinsfolk  beavers  never  help  one  an¬ 
other. 

MAMMA  ItEPROVEir. 

Mamma  and  Davie  had  been  to  church,  and 
mamma  had  put  a  cent  in  the  contribution 
box,  a  fact  which  had  not  escaped  her  boy’s 
observation  On  the  way  home  mamma  found 
fault  with  the  sermon.  “Well,  mamma,”  said 
Davie  in  a  lofty  wsy,  “you  esn’t  expect  very 
muc  h  for  a  penny  !” 
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The  Log  of  the  Lady  Grey. 

BV  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  ISLAND. 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  and  the  children 
were  beginning  to  feel  very  hungry,  when 
the  great  sails,  which  they  had  seen  from 
afar  off  as  they  entered  the  harbor,  appeared 
over  a  clump  of  cedars.  The  windmill  was 
perched  upon  a  sand  hill,  and  with  its  sails 
swinging  rapidly  around  in  the  high  wind  it 
looked  rather  weird,  like  something  out  of  a 
story  book.  But  just  in  front  of  it,  under  the 
scrub  cedars,  was  something  quite  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  much  more  familiar;  nothing  less, 
indeed,  than  a  white  tablecloth  and  a  nice 
luncheon  spread  out  upon  it.  The  children 
looked  from  one  to  another. 

“This  is  magic,”  said  Una,  gravely.  “I  had 
only  to  wave  my  silver  pencil,  inscribe  a  few 
cabalistic  lines  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
send  it  to  yonder  fair  maid  with  the  golden 
locks  hidden  under  her  calico  sunbonnet, 
whom  you  see  peering  out  from  the  door  of 
the  mill,  and  presto,  behold  this  repast  1” 

“I  doubt  very  much  if  yonder  fair  maid 
with  the  calico  sunbonnet  has  the  gift  of 
deciphering  cabalistic  or  any  other  inscrip¬ 
tions,”  said  Mamma  H.  “I  euspect  that 
Mamma  D  ’s  secret  conference  with  Captain 
Hamilton  just  before  we  left  the  Lady  Grey 
has  rather  more  to  do  with  it  than  your  silver 
pencil,  Una.” 

“My  silver  pencil  did  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  truly,  though,”  said  Una,  seating 
herself  at  tne  corner  of  the  tablecloth,  “for 
it  wrote  out  the  list  of  things  auntie  wanted 
Captain  Hamilton  to  bring.” 

“Well,  however  it  came,  I’m  glad  it’s 
here,”  said  Rick,  settling  hin  self  comfortably 
with  his  back  against  a  cedar.  All  the  others 
chose  their  favorite  places,  and  luncheon  began. 

The  people  of  the  mill  seemed  to  be  much  in 
terested  in  these  proceedings.  They  gathered 
at  the  door  to  watch  them— a  man  in  a  stubbly 
yellow  beard  and  flannel  shirt  sleeves,  a  very 
bent  and  withered  old  woman,  with  snuff  box 
and  dipping  brush,  and  the  dirty  faced  girl 
with  a  small  calico  sunbonnet  stuck  atop  of  a 
mop  of  frowzy  red  hair,  whom  Una  had 
called  the  fair  maid  with  the  golden  locks. 
But  finally  the  man  and  the  girl  went  away, 
leaving  the  old  woman  sitting  upon  the  door¬ 
step,  dipping  snuff  and  staring,  by  turns. 

“I  know  something  that  rhymes  with  bone,” 
said  Rick,  flourishing  a  drumstick. 

“Is  it  a  hard  mineral  substance?”  asked 
Tom. 

“No,  it’s  not  a  stone,”  answered  Rick. 

“  Is  it  a  noise  sick  people  make?”  asked  Louie. 

“No,  it  is  not  moan.” 

“Is  it  a  musical  interval?”  asked  Mamma  D. 

“A  musical  interval — what’s  that?”  asked 
Rick.  But  Una  whispered  in  his  ear,  and  he 
answered,  “No.  it’s  not  a  tone.” 

“Is  it  what  our  hats  and  clothes  have  been?” 
asked  Mamma  H. 

“No,  it  is  not  blown." 

“Is  it  what  the  birds  are  that  you  shoot  at?” 
put  in  Tom,  mischievously. 

“No,  it  is  not  flown,  nor  they  aren’t,  either, 
very  often.  Master  Tom,”  added  Rick,  with 
some  dignity. 

“That  is  true,  Rick  is  a  very  good  shot,” 
said  Mamma  H.  “But  what  may  your  won¬ 
derful  word  be,  Rick?” 

“Is  it  an  old  wonaan  who  sits  in  the  sun  and 
dips  snuff?”  asked  Una. 

“Yes,  it  is  a  crone,”  said  Rick,  laughing. 
■“You’re  pretty  srood  at  guessing,  Una.” 

“Let's  explore  the  windmill,”  said  Toro, 
when  luncheon  was  over,  and  his  mother 


agreeing,  the  boys  went  to  ask  the  miller’s 
permission.  The  miller  seemed  much  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  should  care  to  take  so  much 
trouble,  but  he  very  willingly  showed  them 
what  there  was  to  see— the  lever  by  which  the 
whole  building  was  turned  on  its  axis  to 
bring  the  sails  to  the  wind,  the  axle  on 
which  the  millstones  turned,  and  the  hopper, 
with  the  corn  meal  pouring  down  in  a  stream 
to  the  bin  below.  He  also  let  the  boys  climb 
up  into  the  dome  to  examine  the  sails  and 
their  machinery,  though  he  said  he  allowed 
he  didn’t  care  to  go  climbing  up  there  bin  self. 

Louie  would  have  been  very  glad  to  go,  for 
she  was  a  famous  climber  of  trees  and  barn 
roofs,  but  the  long  ladders  which  led  up  were 
so  very  much  broken  that  her  mother  thought 
it  would  be  hardly  safe. 

When  the  boys  came  down  again,  very 
dusty  and  with  sundry  rents  in  their  jackets, 
they  found  that  the  dishes  and  the  tablecloth 
bad  been  packed  in  a  basket,  and  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  feast  bestowed  upon  the  fair  maid 
with  the  golden  locks,  who  had  hovered  over 
the  group,  open-mouthed,  while  the  packing 
was  going  on.  They  were  buffeted  more 
than  ever  by  the  wind,  blowing  full  in  their 
faces,  on  the  return  journey  to  the  yacht. 

“If  the  Lady  Grey  makes  as  many  tacks 
beating  across  the  Sound  as  mamma  and 
auntie  do,  staggering  along  this  btacb,  we 
shall  not  get  home  for  a  w’eek,”  said  Tom, 
laughing. 

“Then  I  hope  she  will,”  said  Louie. 

Sunday  dawned  blight  and  beautiful.  The 
wind  had  veered  somewhat  to  the  south,  and 
was  not  nearly  as  strong  as  on  the  day  be 
fore.  While  Captain  Hamilton  was  putting  up 
the  awning  he  asked  Mamma  D.  what  she 
said  to  going  home. 

“We  can’t  be  sure  how  long  this  weather 
will  last,”  he  said,  “and  1  reckon  maybe  we’d 
best  make  the  most  of  it  while  it  does  last.”  2 

“What,  Sunday  r  exclaimed  Louie.  “Ob 
no.  Captain  Hamilton,  not  Sunday!” 

“People  have  to  travel  Sundays  while  they’re 
at  sea,”  answered  Captain  Hamilton.  “If  the 
Lord  didn’t  mean  ’em  to  travel  Sundays,  He 
wouldn’t  ’a  made  the  sea  so  wide.” 

“But  this  isn’t  the  sea,  it’s  the  Sound,”  said 
Tom,  “and  besides,  we  don’t  want  to  go  home.” 

“What  does  the  barometer  say?”  asked 
Mamma  H. 

“Well,  it  seems  to  be  hoverin’  about  ‘change,  ’ 
and  you  can’t  depend  too  much  on  a  barome 
ter,  neither,”  replied  the  Captain. 

“I  hardly  think  it  will  be  best  to  go,”  ssid 
Mamma  D. ,  after  a  prolcnged  study  of  the 
sky,  the  sea,  and  the  barometer.  “I  do  not 
think  a  storm  is  very  ilcse  at  hand,  and  un 
less  we  were  very  sure  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
stay,  I  should  prefer  not  to  set  out  on  Sunday. 
We  will  go  over  to  the  island  to*,'church  this 
morning,  at  any  rate,  and  when  evening 
comes,  if  it  seems  best,  wo  can  run  across  the 
Sound  and  bo  safe  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
by  midnight.” 

The  Captain  made  no  answer.  He  went  on 
putting  up  the  awning,  but  Rick ’^overheard 
him  mutteiicg,  “‘Run  across  the  Sound  I’ 
I’d  like  to  see  her  do  it^before^midnight  with 
the  wind  like  it  is  I” 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  going  home, 
however,  and  by  and  bye they  rowed  over 
to  the  island  and  attended  service  in  the  little 
unpainted  church.  Captain  Davis  was  there, 
and  joined  them  as  they  came  out.  Hejnvited 
them  to  go  home  with  him  to  dinner,  but 
Mamma  H.  declined,  saying’  that  they  had 
everything  they  needed  on  the^  yacht.  He 
walked  down  to  the .  beach  with  them,  and 
when  there  he  asked  the  boys  to  run  a  race 
with  him,  by  way  of  stretching  their  legs  be¬ 
fore  they  went  back  to  the  Lady  Grey. 

The  mammas  thought  this  a  good  plan,  for 


they  feared  that  too  close  confinement  in  such 
narrow  quaiteis  would  not  be  good  for  the 
children,  and  accordingly  the  racers  set  off,  the 
boys  offering  to  give  tie  old  gentleman  and 
Louie  a  “head  start,”  as  they  called  it. 
Somewhat  to  their  surprise,  however,  they 
did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  overtake  Captain 
Davis.  It  was  very  funny  at  first  to  see  him 
patter  along  through  the  deep  sand,  but  it 
was  not  so  amusing  to  see  him  getting  over 
the  ground  at  such  a  rate.  He  stopped  at 
length,  out  of  breath  and  laughing,  and  waited 
for  them  to  overtake  him.  Louie  had  been 
left  far  behind,  and  had  stopped  to  watch  a 
crab  which  was  sidling  along  in  the  edge  of 
the  water. 

“You’re  a  pretty  fast  runner,  sir,”  said 
Rick,  coming  up  out  of  breath.  “I  should 
think  you  could  beat  my  father,  and  he’s  the 
fastest  runner  I  know.” 

“Well,  yes,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  begin¬ 
ning  to  walk  slowly  back  to  meet  the  panting 
Tom.  “I  used  to  be  right  smart  of  a  runner 
in  my  young  days,  and  I  never  like  to  give  up 
anything  I’ve  once  got,  so  I  give  myself  a  bit 
of  practice  now  and  then.  Hold  fast  to  all 
the  good  gifts  you  have,  say  I.” 

“That’s  a  very  good  plan,  sir,”  said  Tom 
approvingly  as  he  joined  them,  and  they  all 
hastened  back  to  the  ladies,  picking  up 
Louie  on  the  way.  After  once  more  in¬ 
viting  them  to  visit  him,  the  Captain  po¬ 
litely  helped  the  laoies  into  the  dory  and 
gave  it  a  send-off  by  a  vigorous  push  after  the 
boys  bad  scrambled  into  their  places. 

“There  are  some  men  on  the  Lady  Grey,” 
observed  Louie,  turning  toward  the  yacht  as 
the  old  gentleman  disappeared  behind  a  sand 
hummock. 

Tom  looked  over  his  shoulder  as  he  rowed. 
“It’s  Jim  and  Barnstable,”  be  said. 

“They  are  visiting  Captain  Hamilton,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  said  Rick. 

The  men  came  to  the  side  of  the  Lady  Grey 
and  helped  the  ladies  aboard  when  the  dory 
arrived,  and  then  got  into  their  own  boat  and 
rowed  away. 

“What  did  they  want.  Captain?”  asked  Rick. 

“A  job,”  said  the  Captain  briefly. 

“I  guess  they  won’t  get  it  then,”  observed 
Tom.  “We  and  you  can  sail  this  craft  without 
their  help,  can’t  we?”  And  the  Captain  said 
be  reckoned  they  could.  But  Mamma  D.  ob¬ 
served  that  he  looked  up  at  the  sky  as  he  spoke. 

(To  be  continued.) 

BIRDS  ON  BILLOWS. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in  an  account  of  his  voy¬ 
age  to  America  in  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  says :  Every  day  we  see  playing  around 
the  ship  and  skimming  up  and  down  the 
wave  hollows  companies  of  lovely  little  terns 
and  sea  swallows,  the  latter  no  larger  than 
thrushes.  These  fearless  people  of  the  waste 
have  not  by  any  means  followed  us  from  the 
land,  living,  as  gulls  often  will,  on  the  waste 
thrown  from  the  vessel. 

They  are  vague  and  casual  mariners  of  the 
ocean,  who,  spying  the  great  steamship  from 
afar,  have  sailed  close  up,  to  see  if  we  are  a 
rock  or  an  island,  and  will  then  skip  away 
again  on  their  own  free  and  boundless  busi¬ 
ness.  Yonder  tiny  bird,  with  purple  and  green 
plumage,  his  little  breast  and  neck  laced  with 
silver,  is  distant  1,000  miles  at  this  moment 
from  a  drop  of  fresh  water,  and  yet  cares  no 
more  for  that  fact  than  did  the  Irish  squire 
who  “lived  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon.” 

If  bis  wings  ever  grow  weary,  it  is  but  to 
settle  on  the  bosom  of  a  great  billow  and 
suffer  it  for  a  time  to  rock  and  roll  him  amid 
the  hissing  spindiift,  the  milky,  flying  foam 
and  the  broken  sea  lace  which  forms  and 
gleams  and  disappears  again  upon  the  dark 
slopes.  When  he  pleases,  a  stroke  of  the 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

“I  verily  believe,”  said  Mrs.  James,  Presi 
dent  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee, 
"that  we,  as  an  Executive  Committee,  stand 
stronger  to-day,  more  as  a  unit  determined 
to  succeed  in  our  work,  as  a  result  of  the 
wind  of  adversity,  than  in  all  the  years  before,  i 
The  results  of  Christian  education  in  the 
schools  are  manifest  ail  over  our  land  in 
changed  lives,  Christian  homes  established, 
and  higher  ideals.” 

These  mission  schools  were  compared  to 
light-houses  on  our  coasts.  Just  as  these 
warn  and^guide  our  sailors,  so  do  they  warn 
the  youth  of  our  exceptional  populations 
against  evil,  so  do  they  guide  them  to  all 
good. 

“Evory  patriotic  woman  should  have  a  hand 
against  the  sin  and  superstition  and  degrada 
tion  in  the'waste  places  of  our  land.  As  wor 
shippers  in  the  old  cathedrals  light  their  tiny 
tapers  to  illuminate  the  face  of  the  saint  at 
whose  shrine  they  worship,  so  let  every  Chris 
tian  woman’s  life  be  a  brightly-burning  light 
which  shows  more  clearly  the  loving  face  of 
Jesus  ” 

Mrs.  Pierson  regarded  the  work  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  women  as  “Christian  patriot¬ 
ism  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  the 
result  being  seen  in  such  a  quickening 
of  missionary  endeavor  among  women,  par 
ticularly  in  the  newer  and  weaker  churches,  a« 
we  have  not  seen  before.  This  is  the  happily 
significant  feature  of  the  years’  work  and 
the  promise  for]greater  things  in  the  future.  ” 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Crosby  of  Baltimore  gave  a 
•Scripture  reading  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand.  Our  Saviour’s  words  were,  “They 
need  not  go  away  ;  give  ye  them  to  eat, "  Are 
they  not  plainly  words  for  us?  Mrs.  Crosby, 
having  visited  Alaska,  gave  a  very  bright 
and  telling  account  of  the  glimpses  she  had  of 
the  various  stations  In  Sitka,  unrivalled  for 
situation,  she^contrasted  the  filthy  rancherie, 
where  boys  of  eight  and  ten  were  gambling 
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with  burning  cheeks  and  blazing  eyes,  and 
the  mission  building,  where  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  is  making  such  wonderful  changes.  At 
Juneau  our  Willard  Home  stands,  a  beacon 
light  in  that  dark  land. 

Miss  Douglass,  formerly  of  Dwight  Mission, 
told  of  a  little  girl  in  her  school  who,  when 
asked  who  was  her  favorite  character  in  the 
Bible,  said:  “Abraham,  because  when  God 
told  him  to  do  a  thing,  be  went  and  did  it.” 
Her  own  character  partook  of  this  same  im¬ 
plicit  obedience. 

Miss  Young,  from  the  New  Mexican  field, 
spoke  of  the  hardship  and  self  sacrifice  it 
meant  to  children  and  young  people  professing 
to  love  the  Christ  of  their  teachers,  for  they 
are  often  forbidden  to  return  to  their  homes, 
or  have  any  intercourse  with  their  families 
in  consequence. 

It  was  reported  that  the  salaries  of  eighteen 
teachers  have  been  asssigned  to  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  so  vig¬ 
orously  have  they  taken  bold  of  this  work. 
They  have  shares  in  many  buildings  and  many 
special  objects. 

Mrs.  I.  H.  PolhemuB  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  Mountain  Whites  of  the  South. 
She  told  of  how  when  the  springtime  came  on 
the  bills  the  leaves  were  .,raked  upon  the 
mountain  side  and  set  on  fire,  to  be  used  as  a 
fertilizer  of  the  ground.  Watchers  were  set 
to  keep  the  fire  within  bounds,  and  as,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  she  looked  out  and  saw 
the  great  fiery  arms,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
trailing  up  the  mountain  side,  stretching  way 
off  into  the  heavens,  she  took  it  as  a  prophecy 
of  the  uplifting  that  was  coming  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  cross  of  Christ.  “And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.” 
Our  schools,  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  she  thought,  might  be  com 
pared  to  these  fires,  lighted  for  the  sake  of 
security,  at  the  same  time  enriching  the  soil, 
and  surely  holding  up  the  cross  of  Jesus. 
Mrs.  PolhemuB  gave  several  graphic  sketchrs 
of  the  noble  characters  one  finds  among  these 
people,  and  what  a  change  is  wrought  in  the 
at  first  rough  material  by  the  infiuence  of  our 
schools. 

It  was  related  that  among  the  Mormons  one 
woman  was  beard  to  say  she  would  rather 
have  her  sons  drunkards  than  Presbyterians. 
One  thing  they  are  taught  from  birth  is  that 
they  are  the  most  moral  and  most  religious 
people  on  earth.  When  any  one  of  these  devo¬ 
tees  discov.ers  the  falsity  of  such  teaching,  he 
shuts  his  eyes  and  prays  that  he  may  not  see 
the  faults  in  his  instructors. 

Dr.  Wishard,  Synodical  Superintendent  of 
Missionary  Work  in  Utah,  gave  some  instances 
of  the  blind  ignorance  of  these  people.  Damna¬ 
tion  be  had  beard  explained  as  obstruction 
merely  of  the  progress  of  the  soul  for  a  while, 
till  it  soon  surmounts  the  obstacle  and  flows 
on  its  course  unimpeded.  There  are  about 
sixty  workers  in  Utah  bolding  up  the  light, 
and  we  must  so  shine  that  others  may  see  our 
good  works.  “Our  faithful  teachers  in  Utah 
are  looked  upon  with  much  deference ;  words 
of  regret  are  expressed  at  their  departure.” 

At  the  closing  meeting  the  best  methods  of 
work  were  discussed ;  the  results  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  might  be  summed  up  thus:  Let  each 


officer,  whether  local,  presbyterial,  or  Synodi¬ 
cal,  thoroughly  inform  herself  regarding  the 
duties  of  her  office,  and  then  conscientiously 
discharge  those  duties  in  a  way  which  shall 
best  promote  the  highest  results.  If  this 
could  be  done  there  would  be  no  pledges  un¬ 
fulfilled,  no  teacher  waiting  for  her  salary 
because  some  presbyterial  treasurer  has  failed 
to  notify  societies  that  there  is  a  deficit,  for 
members  of  societies  will  contribute  if  officers 
are  persistently  faithful. 

No  greater  inspiration  for  the  coming  year 
was  felt  than  that  which  was  breathed  at  the 
prayer-meeting  held  every  morning  at  Temple 
Grove,  the  headquarters  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Commitee.  The  increase  in  numbers 
from  day  to  day  showed  the  earnest  purpose 
of  the  women  and  the  great  desire  for  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  heard  in 
every  petition.  From  the  first  meeting  to  the 
last,  one  thought,  one  desire  seemed  dominant, 
and  voice  followed  voice  in  quick  succession 
in  earnest  prayer  for  such  a  manifestation  of 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  throughout  our 
land,  for  such  an  uplifting  of  Christ,  that  the 
fulfillment  of  the  blessed  promise  may  be 
claimed:  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw 
ail  men  unto  Me.”  H.  E.  B. 

REV.  LOOMIS  CHANDLER. 

This  aged  minister  died,  as  The  Evangelist  has 
already  published,  at  his  home  in  Holly,  Mich., 
.July  2,  in  the  8.3d  year  of  his  age.  With  the  closing 
of  this  life  there  passes  from  the  ranks  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministry  of  Michigan  a  most  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  of  God.  Converted  at  eighteen  and  becoming 
convinced  of  his  call  to  the  ministry,  he  entered 
Western  Reserve  College,  from  which  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1840,  and  from  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Western  Reserve  in  1843.  Ordained  to  the  minis¬ 
try  in  1844,  he  had  during  forty-seven  consecntive 
years  of  active,  efficient  service  four  pastorates;  two 
in  Ohio,  at  Edinburgh  and  Ellsworth,  and  two  In 
Michigan,  at  Parma  and  WTiite  Lake.  As  he  neared 
the  sunsetting  the  controlling  motive  of  his  life, 
that  of  service  for  the  Master,  but  grew  stronger, 
and  his  desire  to  be  restored  to  health  was  only  that 
he  might  still  “do  some  good.”  He  was  married  in 
1845  to  Miss  Abigail  Wright  of  Tallmadge,  Ohio. 
The  devoted  wife  who  with  rare  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  has  been  an  inspiration  to  her  husband 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  survives  him.  Of  the 
seven  children  born  to  thqm,  three  have  died,  the 
oldest  in  infancy,  and  the  two  next  in  age:  Edward 
L.,  an  architect  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Dr.  Clem¬ 
ent  in  Richmond,  Mich.  Four  children  remain  and 
were  present  at  their  father’s  funeral;  H.  F.  Chand¬ 
ler  of  Chicago,  Walter  H.  of  Cincinnati,  Mary  E. 
with  the  mother  at  home,  and  Alice,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Willis  G.  Clark. 
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EXPRESSION  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Expreesion  is  a  vital  attribute  of  really  soul- 
stirring  music.  But  by  expression  we  mean 
more  than  the  commonly  accepted  association 
of  the  word  with  shadinig  or  dynamic  force. 
Expreesion  includes  also  the  matters  of  phras¬ 
ing  and  tempo,  and  also  the  quality,  as  well  as 
the  quantity,  of  tone.  We  often  hear  the  re¬ 
mark  that  so  and  so  “sings  with  so  much  ex¬ 
pression,”  while  the  truth  is  so-and-so  sings 
with  no  expression  at  all.  What  is  often 
miscalled  expression  is  an  exaggerated  appli 
cation  of  dynamic  force  applied  to  every  word 
that  contains  a  vestige  of  sentiment— a  prac 
tice  that  results  in  a  rendering  of  music  which 
can  only  be  called  spasmodic.  To  the  truly 
musical  this  spasmodic  treatment  is  unbeara¬ 
ble,  and  one  is  almost  tempted  to  advocate  a 
relapse  into  a  cold  and  expressionless  style 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  a  phrase  delivered  in 
its  entirety  without  the  spasms  incident  to  a 
BO-called  “expreeeive”  delivery.  Blany  would 
prefer  to  hear  a  tune  played  upm  a  hand 
organ,  which  gives  only  the  intervals  and 
values  of  notes,  without  any  sense  of  phrasing 
•T  accent  I 

This  spasmodic  principle,  as  we  may  call  it, 
has  obtained  a  strong  bold  in  some  quarters, 
and  has  been  applied  to  certain  hymnals 
Many  of  their  “expressive  marks”  are  the 
height  of  absurdity.  Here  is  one: 

p.  O  Saviour,  Christ,  Thou,  too,  art  man. 

/.  Thou  hast  been  troubled,  tempted,  tried. 

A  sensible  choirmaster  writing  on  this  sub 
ject  in  an  English  magazine,  quotes  from  an¬ 
other  hymn,  “Hark,  my  soul,  it  is  the  Lord.” 
In  the  fifth  stanza  we  find  the  first  line,  “  Thou 
ahalt  see  my  glory  soon,”  marked  forte,  while 
the  next  line,  “When  the  work  of  Krace  is 
done,”  is  marked  piano  This  writer  con¬ 
tinues:  “Now,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this  eccentricity?  One  can  only  suppose  that 
the  sudden  softening  down  is  due  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  word  ‘grace.’  But  surely  as 
has  again  been  pointed  out,  it  will  be  no  Irss 
a  matter  for  jubilation  ‘When  the  work  of 
grace  is  done’  than  when  the  heavenly  glory 
is  seen. 

If  there  is  meaning  in  these  lines  it  surely 
doas  not  depend  on  the  words  “grace”  and 
“death.”  It  is  the  sentiment  of  the  whole 
idea  that  demands  legitimate  expression,  not 
the  single  words,  and  if  dynamic  char|ges  are 
admissiole  in  tbes?  places  it  would  seem  that 
the  couplet,  “Thou  shalt  see  my  glory,”  etc., 
quoted  above,  should  be  given  with  a  full  and 
massive  and  increasing  volume  of  tone  rather 
than  as  suggested  in  the  hymnal. 

A  question  arises  in  this  connection  as  to 
how  much  “expression”  is  possible  ia  singing 
hymns  by  a  congregation.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  much  shading  is  almost  impossible. 
Our  own  experiments  in  a  well  singing  con¬ 
gregation  have  led  us  to  this  opinion. 

One  method  of  expression,  possible  in  all 
churches  where  there  is  a  choir  and  a  good 
organ,  is  for  the  organist  to  follow  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  hymn  and  by  a  judicious 
use  of  tone-col  »r,  tone-quantity,  and  other 
means  of  expression,  attract  the  attention  of 
the  congregation  to  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
not  in  its  single  words,  but  in  its  phrases,  and 
so  give  an  emotional  power  to  the  hymn  that 
a  cold  and  monotonous  playing  would  fail  to 
achieve. 


A  MrSICAL  LANDMARK  GONE. 

The  death  is  announced  of  J.  Alfred  Novello, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty  six  Thus  passes 
away  the  real  organizar,  and  for  many  years 
the  active  director  of  the  leading  publishing 
house  of  church  music  in  the  world.  But 
Mr.  Novello  has  other  claims  to  admiration 
and  gratitude  than  his  service  as  a  publisher 
He  was  also  the  pioneer  in  the  movement  to 
bring  musical  scores  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  through  the  improvement  of  our  fonts 
of  musical  type  and  the  removal  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  tax  on  printed  publications.  Thus  he  rev¬ 
olutionized  prices  in  the  music  trade  and  vastly 
increased  the  distribution  of  printed  music.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  man  of  lofty  ideals  in  music, 
while  contributing  to  the  general  use  of  the  art. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  in  our  own 
day  who  seek  to  cheapen  the  price  of  mujsic 
fail  to  follow  Mr.  Novello’s  example  in  main 
taining  a  proper  standard  of  musical  ex 
ce  Hence. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Novello  has  been  liv 
ing  in  a  well  earned  retirement,  but  the  busi 
ness  be  had  seen  grow  to  such  Urge  propor¬ 
tions  is  in  the  hands  of  worthy  successors, 
and  to  day  “Novello”  is  a  household  word 
around  the  world  for  high  grade  sacred  music 


$10,000  IN  PRIZES 

OFFEKHI)  TO 

AIMERICAN  CHOIRS 


R.  Marriner  Floyd,  the  President  of  the  re-organ- 
ized  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  offers  a  schedule 
of  prizes,  aggregating  $10,000  in  value,  to  American 
Choirs,  under  conditions 
which  will  ha  found  pro¬ 
motive  of  the  best  interests 
of  worship-music  in  this 
country. 

The  Bo.stou  Conserva¬ 
tory  (founded  by  Julius  ‘ 
Eichberg  in  1867)  has  al¬ 
ways  stood  for  thorough 
aud  true  musiciauship, 
and  this  unparalleled  offer 
will  still  further  Identify 
the  Conservatory  with  the  lM*st  musical  culture. 

Over  Fifty  Choirs  have  already  entered  for  these 
prizes.  B'or  particulars,  address 


R.  MARUIBER  FU)YI). 


Mr.  R.  MARRING  FLOYD, 

Bostan  Conseryatory  of  Music, 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Church  Music  Department 

OF  THE 

Metropolitan  College  of  Music 

OFFERS  A  COURSE  IN  CHOIR  TRAINING, 

AND  THE 

SELECTION  AND  RENDITION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC, 

BECINMSO  IS  SEPTEMBER.  . 


ProKrams  and  datrs  will  be  sent  on  .appli.’ntlon. 


JOHN  CORNELIUS  ORiaCS, 

21  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SEITD  ros  COMPI.ETE  OATAI,OOUE  OF  COLI.EGB  WOKE. 


FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS 

Gospel  Hymas.  1  to  0,  for  IteTotioaal  Meetines.  Excelsior 
Music  Edition.  7H1>  Uynms.  ST.d  per  I'lU. 

Gospel  Choir  So.  2.  ?40  per  100. 

Hiithest  liaise,  for  the  Sabbath  Sehool  $:I0  per  100. 
Christian  Endearur  Hymns.  $00  per  100. 

THF  BIQLOW  *  MAIN  CO, 

76  Kast  9th  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Ave.,  Ohlcaso 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Telephone  Service : 
in  New  York  ^  : 


is  brought  within  the  reach  of 
everybody  by  the  present  ar-  “^2 
rangeinent  of  ratesand  facilities. 

The  occasional  user  finds  a  pub- 
lie  telephone  pay  station  in  “^2 
““  almost  every  block  in  the  city. 

The  householder  finds  that  mes- 
"  aage  rates  make  telephone  ser-  “^2 
““  vice  at  a  private  residence  quite 
an  inexpensive  luxury.  The 
business  or  professional  man  ap- 
preciates  the  fairness  and  con-  ' 
venionce  of  rates  dependent  on 
the  use  of  the  service. 

15,500  Telephone  Stations  In  New  York  City.  2 
Minimum  Rates, 600 local  messages.  Direct  Y 

Line,  $90  a  year;  Party  Line,  $75.  0 

New  York  Telephone  Co.  I 

mar  to  The  Metro 
ami  Telegraph  CoTBpany) 

IS  Cortlandt  Street  II3  W.  38tli  Street 


Hayes 
Architect* 

AmiEkwus 


CMURCh 

PLANS  { 
Work  Correct 
and  Modern 
Acoustics  and 
Ventilation 
Guaranteed. 
References  from  • 
"wenty-tive  yearr 
Practice. 

Orders  and  con¬ 
sultation  by  mail 
given  careful  at¬ 
tention. 


Individual 

Communion 

Cape,  Cabinet*  and  Tshies,  adapted  to  the  cno- 
toms  aoU  usages  of  all  brauebes  of  the  Christian 
church.  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  free. 
GLOBE  FURMTURE  CO.,  Northville.  Mich. 

Maott&ctarars  of  Furniture  for  Churcb,  Cbap^  Boodaf 
Scboola  and  ASKembly  Rooms. 

iiuiiiinnnininiiimiuinmiiimiiiiiliiniiiiiiii— MUMiMa 


The  Great  I  IfillT 

CHURCHUUni 

RRINK*^  for  electric,  @ra8  or 

DiiTCUT^A  A  oU,  giwe  the  moat 
SaSl.  powerful,  aorieat, 

REFLECTORS  rheMpeal  and  brnt 

licrbt  known  for  churches,  halls  and 
public  builflinjra.  Semi  site  of  room. 
Book  of  lifl^bt  and  eetimate  free. 

l>on*t  be  deceii'ed  by  cheap 
tieme. 

I.  r.  FKINK, 

A51  Pearl  Street*  >ew  York* 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaser 

TKOr,  If.  T.,  and  N EH  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE 

'AVf  FURNISHED  25.000 
flHUReH.  SCHOOL  S,  OTHCR 


, _ _ 

CHIMES,  Ere-CATALOGUEliPRICES  FREE 


THE  ELDER  M  HIS  WORK 

A  PRAUnC^b  AND  FAMILIAR  TREATISE 
ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
OF  THE  ELDER . 

By  DAVID  DICKSON. 

Half  of  a  special  posular  edition  of  this  stan¬ 
dard  work  has  been  sold  In  a  mouth.  Ortler 
soon  or  the  supply  will  be  exhau.sted.  .  . 

Single  copiea,  "!i  cent*. 

Five  copies  for  gt.OO. 

Additional  copies,  15  cents  each. 

Get  a  copy  for  yourself  and  supply  your  seesitm. 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


July  23  189b. 


THK  EVANGELIST. 


CLEVELAND. 

The  pastors  of  the  Forest  City  are,  some  of 
them,  absent  for  the  usual  summer  vacation 
Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn,  with  his  son,  just  gradu¬ 
ated  honorably  from  Adelbert  College,  is  in 
Europe.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Williamson,  pastor  of 
Beckwith  M-*morial  Church  is  also  abroad, 
and  will  remain  away  for  a  year,  to  recruit 
his  health.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Zelie,  pastor  of 
Bolton  avenue  Church,  is  spending  his  fur 
lough  in  his  nitive  New  England.  Other  pas 
tors  still  in  their  places  will  doubtl  ss  leave 
soon.  Calvary  Church  and  congregation  have 
recently  held  a  meeting  at  which  a  unanimous 
and  enthusiastio  call  was  exetnded  to  the 
Rev.  J  N.  Freeman,  D  D. ,  of  Denver,  Col 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  he  will  respond 
favorably  to  this  call.  A  promising  held  of 
labor  awaits  him  if  he  does.  The  Rev.  Prof. 
Hulbert  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  is 
preaching  in  the  old  Stone  Church  at  present. 
Rev  R.  F.  Coyle,  D. D. ,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  sup 
plies  Calvary  on  the  19th  of  July.  The  Rev 
A.  C.  Ludlow  of  Miles  Park  Church  is  just 
publishing  a  book  giving  a  history  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Cleveland  and  like¬ 
nesses  of  many  of  the  pastors,  elders,  and* 
workers  in  missionary  organizations,  etc.  It 
is  intended  to  be  a  complete  handbook  of  the 
denomination  in  this  city,  and  will  doubtless 
promote  the  cause  of  unity  among  the 
churches.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
volume  will  be  applied  to  the  lifting  of  a  debt 
on  the  Miles  Park  Church.  Success  is  wished 
the  pastor  in  his  generous  enterprise.  Wic- 
liffe  Church,  in  the  eastern  suburbs,  was  re¬ 
cently  dedicated  under  favorable  auspices.  It 
is  worthy  of  mention  as  an  example  to  be 
imitated  that  the  East  End  churches  of  differ¬ 
ent  denominations  have  united  for  the  hold 
ing  of  a  union  service  on  Sunday  night,  in  the 
several  churches  in  turn,  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  whereby  relief  is  given 
to  ministers  who  cannot  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  a  long  summer  vacation,  and  the  cause  of 
Christian  comity  is  at  the  same  time  promoted. 

One  of  the  Cleveland  churches,  we  under¬ 
stand,  the  Disciple  Church  on  Euclid  Avenue, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyler,  pastor,  has  brought  back 
from  the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  at 
Washington  the  banner  in  the  department  of 
Good  Citizenship.  We  are  glad  to  have  such 
a  banner  brought  to  us,  and  trust  it  will 
prove  a  stimulus  in  this  kind  of  work,  which 
is  needed  just  now  as  much  as  any  that  can 
be  named  in  the  line  of  Christian  effort. 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  founding 
of  this  Western  Reverve  City  began  July 
19th,  Sunday,  with  sermons  from  the  different 
pulpits  on  themes  appropriate  to  such  an  occa 
sion  Considerable  preparation  has  been  made 
for  this  celebration,  which  is  to  continue  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  to  include  various 
featur  s  of  interest.  A  fine  arch  has  been 


The  Dyspeptic  and 

convalescent  find  in  So.mato.se  a 
tasty,  easily  digested  and  nourishing 
food.  It  never  palls  on  the  appe¬ 
tite,  and  rapidly  increases  weight. 

^omato4e 

A  Perfect  Food,  Tonic  and  Restorative. 

It  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most  nourishing;  ele¬ 
ments  of  meat,  prepared  for  the  nutriment  and  stimu¬ 
lus  of  weak  systems.  May  be  taken  dry,  or  in  milk, 
water,  etc. 

At  druggistSf  in  f  tins. 

Also  the  following  combinatioiu.  Somatose-Blscalt,  6oma- 
tose-Coeoa,  Somatosa  ChocoUto  -  each  containing  10  per 
cent.  Bomatose.  Very  convenient  and  palatable  preparations. 

T\imr^lA»  mailed  f*u  Hchieffelin  tfc*  Co.,  Seir  York,  nyentn 
for  Farben/abriken  vortn.  Frimtr.  Bayer  d-  Co.,  Elber/eld. 


AbsoluteJi)  Pure-Dcliinous-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

yv%ADe  Bv 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
MADE  AT  Dorchester, Mass. IT  bears 
TlfEIR  TRADE  MARK  lA  BELLE  CHOCOLATIIRE 
ON  EVERY  CA^. 

'AVOID  IMITATIONS^ 


erected,  apanning  Superior  Street,  where  it 
croaaea  the  city  park,  which  will  be  a  beauti¬ 
ful  ornament  by  day  and  be  resplendent  with 
hundreds  of  electric  lights  at  night  A  double 
log  cabin  of  genuine  pioneer  architecture 
having  a  rail  fence  around  it,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  well  sweep  over  a  well  in  one  corner 
of  the  inclosure,  has  been  put  up  in  the  park, 
[t  stands  in  front  of  the  massive  and  imposing 
ten  story  building  of  the  Society  for  Savings, 
and  close  by  the  postoffice  in  the  very  centre 
and  heart  of  a  city  of  840,000  inhabitants. 
The  contrast  between  what  is  and  wbat  was 
a  hundred  years  ago  is  thus  brought  out  in  a 
striking  way.  Indians  of  different  triples, 
or  facsimiles  of  them  are  also  to  appear  upon 
the  scene,  and  it  is  said  that  as  a  grand  finale, 
of  the  celebration  the  log  cabin  is  to  be 
fired  and  old-fashioned  fire  engines,  worked 
by  some  who  used  to  run  with  the  fire  lad¬ 
dies,  are  to  be  ostentatiously  zealous  in  trying 
to  put  out  the  fire 

One  thing  casts  a  damper  on  the  festivities 
of  the  celebration.  For  two  or  three  weeks 
the  employes  of  the  Brown  Hoisting  Works 
Manufactory,  on  the  north  eiJe,  one  ol  the 
most  reliable  and  respected  manufacturi.ig 
firms  of  the  city,  have  been  on  a  strike  The 
men,  numbering  several  hundred,  are  very 
determined  in  their  effort  to  keep  non  union 
workers,  or  scabs,  as  they  are  called,  from 
taking  their  places.  Some  of  these,  however, 
"are  at  work,  but  they  are  in  such  danger  from 
^  the  s'rikers  and  their  syinpathizera  that  they 
have  to  be  escorted  in  going  and  coming,  in 
wagotiB  that  are  guarded  by  special  poli<  e 
tnd  lately  several  companies  of  the  miliia>y 
Thousands  colle<t  daily  near  the  hour  for 
closing  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Brown  factory,  and  hoot  at  the  police  and 
soldier  boys,  and  even  assault  them  with 
stores.  Again  and  again  the  streets  have 
been  clear  d  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
feeling  is  very  hitter,  and  the  woinen  are  as 
violent  in  their  demonstrations  as  the  men'. 
A  Board  of  Arbitration  now  examining  the 
merits  of  the  case,  hold  out  the  hope  that  a 
peacifol  settlement  may  in  the  near  future 
be  reached.  Ood  grant  it  may.  W.  H.  B. 

RKV.  I)K.  HILL  ON  T«i:  VROO.VIAN  C.4SE. 

I  have  a  fear  that  the  recent  article  of  Dr. 
H  P.  Smith  may  give  a  wrong  impression  as 
to  the  question  at  issue  in  th?  Vrooman  case 
in  the  Chicago  Presbytery.  One  not  informed 
m  detail  as  to  the  case  would  infer  from  what 
Dr  Smith  says,  that  the  complainants  object 
to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Vrooman  because  he 
does  not  believe  in  a  limited  atonement  The 
'act  is,  that  question  was  not  touched  upon  at 
<11,  neither  in  his  written  statement  nor  in 
his  oral  examination 

The  couip'aint  is  based  on  four  grounds. 
They  are  these : 

1  His  denial  that  Christ's  sa-  rifice  was  a 
propitiatory  offering  to  Ood  in  behalf  of  sin. 
aers. 

2.  His  denial  of  any  difftrence  between 
sanctification  and  justiS  atio  i. 

3  His  denial  of  tke  doctrine  of  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment. 

4  His  failure  to  give  unqualified  assent  to 
he  constitutional  terms  of  subscription. 

John  Clark  Hill. 

AUSTIN,  lU.. 


aien  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day.— Shakgpeare. 

AND  SO.  TOO.  OF  THE  SKIN 


THE  STATE  AND  INCLINATION 


OF  THE  PERSON. 


CUNSTANTINE’S 


>CI  Pine  Tar  Soai 


Persian  Hea'ing, 


if  used  regularly,  greatly 


improves  the  complexion 


and  brings  the  skin  to  a 


healthy  state.  This  ac¬ 


complished,  the  inclina¬ 


tion  invariably  is  toward 
its  constant  use  thereafter 


for  Vie  Toilet,  Bath  and 


Nursery. 

—DRUGGISTS— 


Drink  HIRES  Rootbeer 
when  you're  hot ;  when 
y oil  re  thirsty  ;  when  callers 
come.  At  any  and  all  times 
drink  HIRES  Rootbeer. 


GpemAmirican 


f  Gpe 

r 


U/llllTCn  competent  Club  Agents 
llAlllCU  (Women.  Men,  fliirls  or* 


nHn I Eu  (Women.  Men,  fliirls  or* 
Boys)  in  every  town  in  the  U.  S.  to 

fet  orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
iiHEUAt,  Terms;  Goob  Incomes. 
Bio  PKBSe.sTS  with  every  sale.  Good 
Teas  ai  d  CofTees,  25c.  per  pound. 
Send  rills  ad.  and  I6c.  in  stamps,  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  Ij-poun-l  Best  Im¬ 
ported  Tea.  an V  kind,  and  full  particulars.  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  31  &  3U  Vesey  Street,  New  York, 
P.  O.  Box  2t». 


Does  Your  Hair  Fall  Out? 

Is  it  getting  thin— lessening  in  volume?  If  so,  I  can  help 
you  If  totally  bald,  do  not  write.  Select  family  patronage 
for  ten  years.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope'-to 

Miss  RACHEL  T.  Wyatt,  Centteviile,  Hass. 


Ki&Kis 


IODIDE  OF 
IBOl 


iLIO  n  BTBUr. 


Specially  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb- 
rlUee  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King's 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consamntion,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  fot 
itlmulatlng  and  regulating  Its  periodic  course. 

Vont  genuine  nnless  signed  “  BLANCARD.” 

E.  Fodobra  <V  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 
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APPOINTMEXTS  A\D  IXSTITVTIONS. 
THB  BOARJ>8. 

Home  Missions,  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions.  -  -  “  *' 

('.Lurch  Erection,  ...  •*  •* 

Educatim, .  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phils. 

Publicvtion  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Rel  ef,  .  .  .  .  “  “ 

Freed  net).  ...  516  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Aid  far  Colleges,  .  .  30  .Moutauk  Block,  (Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  8CNT>Ay.SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABL'SRSI)  I.V  PHILAUELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
F.ii>ense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
2271)  new  schools  started  In  1895;  also  ISO  frontier  churches  from 
lU-hoois  I  reviously  establDhed  72  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Kliare  In  the  blesning.  $2.'>  (lO  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  fsiKl supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Y ou  can  have  letters  direct  from  misslonarv  yon  aid. 
Send  contrihullons  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dis.  Secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN.  PORT  OF  NEW  Y’OKK. 

(Commonlv  called  Port  “Society.”)  C^harterei  in  llll9. 
S  ipparts  Mln'stere  and  Missionaries  Its  Mariners’ 
Caurcb,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Keadiag  Room  and  da'Iy 
r  ligious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches.  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hnd.son  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largelv  atum  led  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
lepeudent  on  generous  aontributions  to  sustain  it. 

''tev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pree. 
V.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  80CIETT, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen  ;  aids  in  snstaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  worl  I :  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York  ;  puts  lib'arles  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York,  i^blishes  the  Sadorr' 
Magazine,  tne  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boai. 
James  'W.Ei.well,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturobs,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.U.,  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAOUB. 

An  organization  for  men  insiie  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligions,  social,  bnsinees,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HCCSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

156  Worth  Street,  New  Yorkg 

established  to  provide  for  chll  Iren  whose  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  nntll  they  can  he  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
t  tUy  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  m.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A. M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.  M.  except 
Sttmday;  at  dinner  table.  12:10  to  12:40p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
a',  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbsup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
George  F.  Betts.  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt 

Our  greatest  neM  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
jargently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  Er8<  S3d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  vears  e  igaged  In  producing  and  dissemin- 
a.tiiig  evangellcaJ  CLrletian  literature  Through  ita  Mis¬ 
sionary  I^partment  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  col  porters  and  coK>perat1on  mth  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
'•igacles,  for  widch  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


CHICAiiK)  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Uoiversity  of  Chicago,  with  its  great 
monej  endowments,  its  splendid  equipments 
of  special  buildings  for  the  natural  sciences, 
its  facilities  for  post  graduate  work,  its  equal 
opportunities  for  men  and  women,  has  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  West  as  an  educational  Mecca 
of  students  and  has  made  the  southern  shore 
of  Like  Michigan  one  of  the  chief  educa 
tional  centers  of  the  United  States.  The 
single  fact  that  this  great  University  in  its 
incipiency  provided  three  commodious  and 
flnely  equipped  buildings  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  its  women  students,  shows  the  impor¬ 
tance  it  attaches  to  their  higher  education, 
and  sets  a  standard  for  their  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  such  as  few  if  any  cities  in  the  United 
States  can  boast. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  well-informed 
people  that  the  standard  of  intellectual  cul 
ture  among  women  in  Coicago  has  for  many 
years  been  of  the  highest,  and  while  it  is  well 
said  that  comparisons  are  olious,  yet  it  is 
true  that  as  long  ago  as  the  meeting  of  the 
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Women’s  Congress  in  1882,  when  the  Chicago 
Woman’s  Club  entertained  that  highly  cul 
tured  and  dignified  body  of  women,  the  apti 
tude  of  Chicago  women  as  speakers,  parlia¬ 
mentarians,  and  in  general  ability  to  guide 
and  infor.u  audiences,  was  generally  and  gen¬ 
erously  recognized.  At  that  time  a  distin¬ 
guished  woman  from  New  York  City  wittily 
said:  “I  feel  as  if  the  Chicago  women  were  a 
deep  sea  in  which  we  Eastern  women  swim  as 
small  and  unimportant  boats.” 

The  women’s  clubs  of  Chicago  are  the  most 
siumerouB  and  enroll  the  largest  membership 
of  those  of  any  city  of  the  United  States. 
They  also  contain  the  largest  proportion  of 
women  who  are  ccfllege  graduates.  Two  of 
these  clubs,  the  Fortnightly,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  limited  to  200,  and  the  Chicago  Woman’s 
Club,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  800,  have 
very  handsomely  equipped  club-rooms  which 
occupy  the  entire  fifih  floor  of  one  of  the 
great  business  blocks  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
Here,  over  a  quiet  cup  of  tea  or  chocolito, 
which  can  always  be  obtained  on  call,  the  best 
women  of  Chicago  meet  to  discuss  matters  of 
general  interest  or  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
humane  and  Christian  enterprises  for  which 
they  are  so  noted  The  Presidency  of  the 
National  Confederation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
with  its  200,000  members  has,  for  the  second 
time,  been  awarded  to  a  Chicago  woman 
Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  notwitthstanding  a  vig 
orous  attempt  on  the  part  of  Eastern  members 
to  remove  it  to  New  York. 

All  the  pupils  of  Chicago  schools,  public 
and  private,  have  the  advantages  possessed 
only  by  great  ci:iee,  of  access  to  the  great 
librari-B  of  the  city;  to  its  Art  Institute,  now 
among  the  finest  in  the  country:  to  its  muse 
urns,  which  contain  many  of  the  most  valiia 
ble  things  shown  at  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  ;  to  its  great  Academy  of  Science,  etc. 
The  musical  and  other  entertainments  are 
also  an  important  factor  in  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  for  girls.  The  Thomas  concerts  continue 
throughout  the  winter  season,  and  as  the  re 
bearsals  are  given  on  Friday  afternoons,  they 
are  attended  by  hundreds  of  pupils  from  the 
schools.  The  best  musical  artists  come  to 
Chicago  every  winter. 

The  great  Chicago  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  Elocution,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel 
Kayzcr,  with  its  finely  equipped  studios  in 
the  Auditorium,  and  its  corps  of  teachers  in 
each  department  from  the  front  ranks  of  the 
profession,  offers  the  opportunity  to  the 
pupils  of  Chicago  schools  for  education  in  all 
branches  of  musical  and  dramatic  art  which 
New  York  and  Boston  have  until  recent  years 
monopolized 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  of  the  general 
high  standard  of  culture  among  Chicago 
women  is  due  to  the  Chicago  private  schools 
for  girls,  which,  ever  since  the  great  Chicago 
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fire,  have  been  doing  singularly  effective,  if 
quiet,  work.  Among  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
long  established  schools  for  girls  in  Chicago, 
only  two  receive  more  than  twenty  boarding 
pupils,  none  receive  over  thirty,  while  the 
majority  receive  only  ten  or  twelve  in  the 
families  of  the  principals  This  restriction 
has  bad  the  effect  of  bringing  the  young 
girls  who  are  boarding  pupils  into  close  per¬ 
sonal  relation  to  the  principals  of  these 
schools,  to  the  great  advantage  of  these  pupils, 
since  among  the  principals  of  the  private 
schools  of  Chicago  are  to  be  found  women 
distinguished  not  only  as  educators,  but  as 
scholars  and  writers  to  a  degree  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  other  city  in  the  country. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  these 
private  schools  is  that  all  may  make  a 
specialty  of  fitting  girls  for  college,  and  every 
September  witnesses  the  interesting  spectacle 
of  special  trains  for  college  students.  Usually 
these  trains  arc  decorated  with  flowers  fur 
Dished  by  the  officials  of  the  various  roads, 
and  the  young  ladies  leave  Chicago  for  Vassar, 
Smith,  and  Wellesley  under  the  happiest 
auspices  of  attention  and  eclat. 

One  of  Chicago’s  leading  schools  for  girls  is 
the  Loring  School,  on  Prairie  Avenue, 
founded  in  1876  by  Mrs.  Stella  D.  Loring  and 
Miss  Howells,  a  sister  of  W.  D.  Howells. 
This  school  is  now  under  the  principalship  of 
Mrs.  Loring,  a  most  cultured  and  scholarly 
woman,  who,  besides  her  large  number  of 
day  pupils,  receives  into  her  family  twelve 
young  ladies  as  boarding  pupils  The  Loring 
School  gives  especial  attention  to  college 
preparatory  work,  and  its  certificates  admit 
to  the  leading  colleges  for  women  and  coedu¬ 
cational  universities  without  (ntrance  exami¬ 
nations  At  Mrs.  Loring’s  home  the  pupils 
meet  the  literati  of  the  city,  as  Mrs.  Loring 
gives  frequent  evenings  when  distinguished 
people  read  papers  or  give  musical  recitals 
to  meet  with  members  of  her  family  socially. 

On  Indiana  Avenue,  near  Twentieth  Street, 
are  the  two  spacious  buildings  occupied  by 
the  Holman  Dickerman  School,  under  the 
principalship  of  Mrs  L  C.  Holman  and  Miss 
F.  S.  Dickerman.  The  course  of  instruction 
embraces  all  the  studies  included  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  English  education,  and  especial  atten¬ 
tion  is  also  given  to  the  study  of  French.  The 
school  numbers  among  its  pupils  and  alumnae 
the  daughters  of  some  of  Chicago’s  most 
prominent  families.  While  this  has  been 
strictly  a  day  school  in  the  past,  Mrs.  Holman 
and  Miss  Dickerman  intend  receiving  a  few 
boarding  pupils  into  their  home  in  the  fall. 

Fnrther  south— for  these  are  South  Side  in¬ 
stitutions— is  to  be  found  the  Kenwood  Insti¬ 
tute,  on  Forty  seventh  Street,  near  the  Lake. 
The  principal,  Misa  A.  E.  Butts,  receives  into 
her  large  and  finely  appointed  home  about 
twelve  hoarding  pupils  This  school  has  the 
dietin'’  twn  of  being  the  only  girls’  school 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  entrance  ex- 
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amination.  A  certificate  from  the  principal 
of  Kenwood  Inetitutt^  admits  to  the  Univer 
aity  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Va’sar  Coll-ge,  Smith  College,  and  Wellesley 
College,  without  examinations.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  study  of  art  history,  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  being  given  regularly  on  this 
subject. 

On  Oakenwald  Avenue,  also  near  the  Lake, 
is  Ascham  Hall,  a  school  for  young  ladies. 
The  principal  is  Miss  Kate  Byam  Maitin,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin.  Miss  Mar¬ 
tin’s  school  is  noted  for  the  attention  it  gives 
to  modern  languages  and  art.  Examinations 
for  the  University  of  Chicago  are  given  quar¬ 
terly  at  Ascham  Hall.  Miss  Martin,  having 
lived  many  years  abroad,  speaks  French  and 
German  with  fluency.  She  is  the  author  of 
several  well  known  works  of  fiction  and  travel. 
Mies  Martin  receives  twelve  young  ladies  into 
her  house. 

Eight  miles  west  of  the  city,  but  connected 
with  it  by  numerous  lines  of  electric  and 
steam  cars,  in  the  beautiful  suburb  of  Oak 
Park,  is  the  Scoville  Place  School,  Mrs.  Helen 
E  Starrett,  principal  This  school  is  named 
for  the  gentleman  whose  spacious  mansion 
surrounded  by  five  acres  of  lawn,  the  school 
has  occupied  sinr-e  bis  death.  On  account  of 
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itp  size,  large  and  Snely  furnished  rooms  for 
pupils,  and  its  general  superior  equipment, 
this  school  has  been  named  the  Ogontz  of 
Chicago  schools.  It  accommodates  twenty- 
five  boarding  and  one  hundred  day  pupils.  It 
is  especially  noted  for  the  attention  given  to 
the  use  of  good  English  in  speech  and  com¬ 
position.  Its  certificates  admit  to  all  the  best 
colleges  foi  women  Mrs.  Starrett  is  well 
known  in  the  literary  world,  not  only  for 
magazine  articles  on  educational  topics,  but 
for  several  looks  on  ethical  and  social  sub 
jeets.  Her  “Letters  to  a  Daughter”  have  been 
read  by  thousands  of  young  girls  during  the 
past  ten  years 

Beautiful  Kenilworth,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Chicago,  on  the  heavily-wooded  bluffs  over 
looking  Lake  Michigan,  possesses  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  equipped  schools  in  the 
country,  Kenilworth  Hall.  Within  easy  reach 
of  the  city  by  numerous  suburban  trains,  with 
a  most  beautiful  natural  environment,  are  sit 
uated  the  home  of  Mrs.  Babcock,  the  princi¬ 
pal,  and  another  building  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  purpose  of  recitation  and  study.  Mrs. 
Babcock  is  an  experienced  teacher  of  wide 
spread  reputation  While,  if  desired,  pupils 
are  prepared  for  college,  the  special  induce¬ 
ments  offered  by  this  school  are  delightful 
home  associations  and  a  most  thorough  course 
of  study  along  general  lines  under  Mrs  Bab 
cock  and  a  corps  of  coD)petent  assistants. 
Numerous  graduates  of  Kenilworth  Hall, 
prominent  in  society  and  literary  circles, 
attest  the  thoroughness  of  Mrs.  Babcock’s 
training.  Mrs  Babcock  receives  twelve  board¬ 
ing  pupils  into  her  home. 

The  truth  is.  that  Chicago,  possessing  its 
unsurpassed  opportunities  for  general  culture, 
with  such  finely  equipped  schools,  offers  in¬ 
ducements  which  are  proving  sufficient  to 
cause  parents  to  turn  their  eyes  thither  when 
considering  the  question  of  the  education  of 
their  daughters. 


C0.4.STING  EXTKAOBDINAUY. 

We  do  not  mean  the  winter  combination  of 
a  hill  and  a  sled,  but  that  refreshing  sort 
which  tempers  the  summer  heats.  Then  the 
best  coasting  of  all  is  to  coast  along  the 
Sound,  from  New  York  to  the  beautiful  ports 
of  Narragansett  Bay,  in  the  palace  pleasure 
boats  which  swim  these  waters  like  great, 
living  things 

After  the  labors  of  the  hot  and  busy  day  in 
New  York  are  over,  the  weary  one  has  simply 
to  embark  on  any  one  of  the  superb  fiotilla 
that  ply  between  the  metropolis  and  Provi¬ 
dence  or  Fall  River,  and  before  the  boat  drives 
under  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  massive  smoke¬ 
stacks  barely  passing  clear  of  its  broad,  iron 
fioor,  one’s  fatigue  and  discouragement 
has  given  place  to  a  boyish  zest  in  life.  It  is 
the  very  luxury  of  travel  to  journey  from  city 
to  city  on  these  great  boats,  and  if  one  would 
conserve  his  strength  for  a  brave  business 
“tussle,”  about  the  best  preparation  he  can 
have  is  this  swift,  cool,  exhilarating  sail  on 
the  Sound. 


THE  CITIZENS  EINE. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  travel  by  the  finely  equipped 
steamers  of  the  Citizens’  Line  which  ply  the 
Hudson  River.  No  more  comfortable  mode  of 
reaching  Saratoga,  Lake  George,  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  other  popular  Northern  summer 
watering  places  can  be  found.  The  steamers 
of  this  line  have  been  greatly  improved  in 
speed  and  reach  Troy  early  in  the  morning, 
in  ample  time  to  connect  with  all  trains,  and 
baggage  is  transferred  free  from  steamboat 
to  railroad  depot  in  Troy  without  any  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  traveller.  Commodious  state¬ 
rooms  can  be  engaged  in  advance. 

HUDSON  RIVER  BY  DAYEIGHT. 

The  iron  steamers,  “New  York”  and  “Al¬ 
bany,”  are  unrivalled  in  point  of  elegance. 
They  were  built  expressly  for  tourist  travel. 
A  fine  orchestra,  private  parlors,  a  good  cafe, 
and  a  commodious  main  deck,  with  an  un¬ 
interrupted  view  of  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  the  Hudson,  makes  the  trip  by  these  steam¬ 
ers  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE. 

Alluding  to  the  surprise  with  which  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  some  recent  utterances  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  respecting  orders  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  been  received,  and  the 
rather  severe  criticism  which  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him  by  some  of  his  Noncon¬ 
formist  friends,  the  London  Freeman  remarks: 

May  we  remind  those  whom  it  may  concern 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  been  a  strong 
Churchman,  very  much  of  an  Anglo  Catholic, 
and  with  as  little  of  the  Dissenter  about  him 
as  any  statesman  of  our  day?  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  the  thirties  and  forties,  had  much 
more  in  common  with  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists  than  Mr.  Gladstone  has  bad  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties  and  nineties.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  curious 
compound  *in  his  relation  to  schools  of  re 
ligious  thought.  In  Biblical  and  evangelical 
questions  be  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  school 
of  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  like-minded  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  So  far  as  the  nature  and  terms 
of  salvation  are  concerned,  except  we  are 
much  mistaken,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  essentially 
evangelical.  But  when  worship  comes  into 
view  be  changes  his  standpoint.  He  is  thor 
oughly  ritualistic,  and  evidently  believes  that 
the  laity  in  public  worship  should  avail  them 
selves  of  the  mediation  of  priests  and  of  sym¬ 
bols  and  of  sacraments.  In  other  words,  like 
Keble  and  Pusey  and  Liddon,  Mr.  Gladstone 
believes,  has  believed  from  time  beyond  our 
memory,  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  ministered 
by  an  order  of  priests.  And  he  is  an  Anglo- 
Catholic.  His  famous  pamphlet  on  “The 
Vatican  Decrees,”  conclusively  shows  that  he 
no  more  believes  in  Popery  than  Dr.  Maclaren 
does.  But  he  has  faith  in  a  Catholic  Church, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer 
tain,  venerates  the  traditions  of  this  Church, 
and  allows  its  authority.  To  him  the  Church 
makes  clerical  or  priestly  orders  valid,  and 
hence  with  him  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  Catholic  Church— not  any  one  branch  of 
it  only,  but  the  Church  as  a  whole— should 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders 
We  entirely  differ  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  In 
our  jui^gment  the  sanction  he  craves,  if  given, 
would  invalidate  rather  than  make  valid  the 
right  to  minister  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Yes, 
it  is  pitiful  that  men  should  go  for  “orders” 
(of  any  kind)  to  the  Church,  and  not  to  the 
Lord  and  Master  Himself.  But  we  have 
always  known  Mr.  Gladstone’s  position  to  be 
that  of  an  Anglo-Catholic.  We  honor  him  for 
his  piety  and  conscientiousness,  and  we  think 
it  ungenerous,  and  not  altogether  charitable, 
to  forget  indebtedness  to  him  because  “he 
followeth  not  with  us,”  and  has  a  shibboleth 
which  we  cannot  pronounce. 


PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  Oct.  19th,  1887. 

Freligh’s  Tonic  is  a  noble  remedy.  Some  of 
my  patients  call  it  “The  Elixir  of  Life.”  In 
Atonic  Dyspepsia  and  as  an  aphrodisiac  it  can¬ 
not  be  excelled. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  Lessing,  M.D. 

Any  person  mentioning  The  Evangelist  can 
get  a  sample  bottle  for  25  cents.  Address  I. 
O.  Woodruff  and  Company,  108  Fulton  Street, 
New  York. 

The  Union  Pacific’s  “Overland  Limited”  is 
now  making  the  fastest  time  of  any  train  to 
Utah  and  California  points,  and  the  service, 
consisting  of  buffet,  smoking  and  library  cars, 
chair  cars,  sleepers,  and  diners,  is  unsur 
passed 


The  Synod  ol  New  Mexico  will  meet  a'  Albuquerque 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Chrirch  on  Wednesday.  Sept. 
16.  at  7  30  P.M..  and  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
John  Menaul.  M.D..  the  last  moderator.  Mission  Teach¬ 
ers’  Institute  at  the  same  place  on  the  18ih. 

By  order  of  committee.  I.  T.  Whittemore.  S.  C. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24tU  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  'iSA  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  <&  R.  Lamb,  69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED— bya  man.  work  immediately  experienced 
at  grocery  business,  railroadlmc.  Would  do  any¬ 
thing.  1448  Reiiwick  Street,  Philadelphia. 

anted -AGENTS  EVERYWHERE.  (Ladles 
and  Gents  )  Salary  and  Commission.  Only  part 
of  time  required.  INVESTOR,  Room  30-31,  17  Broad¬ 
way,  N,  Y. 


LOYAL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAYOB  SOCIETIES. 

At  the  Fifteenth  National  Convention  of 
Christian  Endeavor  recently  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  following  action  was  taken : 

'We,  Preslwterians  assembled  in  denominational 
rally  at  the  Fifteenth  National  Convention  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  desire  to  pledge  to  our  beloved 
Church  anew  our  loyalty  and  our  love. 

We  would  urge  upon  each  of  the  Presbyterian  So¬ 
cieties  of  Christian  Endeavor  the  importance  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  among  the  children  and  youth  of  our 
land,  the  needs  of  all  the  Boards  of  our  Church, 
and  bespeak  for  them  systematic  contributions 
from  each  Society. 

As  our  Home  Mission  Board  is  in  great  distress 
because  of  a  debt  of  ^300, 000,  we  urge  that  each 
Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  (Saf 
country  make  a  special  thank-offering  of  least 
25  cents  per  member  for  the  liquidation  o't  the  debt 
of  this  Board— such  offering  to  be  made,  if  possible, 
the  first  week  in  November,  and  forwBA-ded  to  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Home  Board  in  New  York  city. 

As  all  the  Boards  of  our  Church  ^ave  just  claims 
to  our  loyal  support,  we  trust  that  this  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  regular  and  increased  contribu¬ 
tions  to  them. 

But  the  greatness  of  the  burden  of  the  Home 
Board  impels  us  in  session  at  the  National  Capital 
to  take  this  action. 

Further  be  it  Resolved,  That  a  General  Commit¬ 
tee  of  three  be  appointed  to  have  charge  of  securing 
this  special  thank-offering,  with  power  to  appoint 
State  Committees  to  carry  this  movement  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  issue,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  all  Pres¬ 
byterian  Christian  Endeavorers  to  manifest  their 
loyalty  to  our  beloved  Church  by  responding  to  this 
call  and  need. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  9th,  1896. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Service,  D.D. ,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Patterson  of  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Chatles 
Holt  of  Chicago,  were  appointed  as  General 
Committee.  As  Mr.  Holt  cannot  serve,  Mr. 
William  McKay  is  substituted. 

One  Synodical  Superintendent  in  each  Synod, 
and  one  Presbyterial  Superintendent  in  each 
Presbytery  will  be  appointed. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  November  we  shall  have 
a  large  response  from  each  Presbyterian  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society,  both  Junior  and 
Senior,  in  the  country. 

This  action  gives  a  fine  opportunity  for  our 
societies  to  emphasize  their  loyalty  to  our 
Church,  and  aid  our  much-suffering  Home 
Mission  cause.  The  last  General  Assembly 
showed  her  confidence  in  Presbyterian  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor. 

Now  we  are  sure  Presbyteiian  Christian 
Endeavor  will  not  fail  to  push  forward  this 
gieat  cause  of  Home  Missions  of  our  own 
Church.  Many  needy  home  missionaries  are 
dependent  on  the  response  to  this  call. 

Twenty- five  cents  per  member  by  November 
1st  for  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  from  400,- 
000  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavorers. 

Send  all  money  to  O.  D.  Eaton,  Treasurer, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  marked, 
“Christian  Endeavor  Thank  offering.”  The 
first  gift  to  this  fund  was  $1  from  a  lady  for¬ 
eign  missionary  of  Shanghai,  China. 

R.  J.  Service. 


Do  you  want  a  Tonic? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Norfolk,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  says  : 
“I  have  used  it  has  a  tonic  and  stimulant  with  suc¬ 
cess.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  for  my  own  use.” 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this ; 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  *96. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THB  BVANQELIST. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


PRBSBRVi:  TOUR  ETANOELIST8. 

Now  that  Thx  Etaxobust  1b  pabllahed  In  a  shape  oon- 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wisn  a 
binder  for  Hie  pnrpoee  of  kooplnx  a  file  In  the  bast  order 
We  can  supply  snoh  a  binder  tier  26  cents  eeoh.  postage 
prepaid.  Addrooa  Tn  BTAxaiLigr.  P.  O.  Box  MO,  Ne 
York  dty- 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Rye.— The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  met  io  the 
church  in  Rye  on  Sunday  morning,  July  12.  The 
Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith  of  Peekskill  was  chosen  mod¬ 
erator,  and  Elder  W.  H.  Parsons  clerk.  The  ordina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Norman  C.  Whittemore  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  session.  Mr.  Smith  presided,  asked  the 
constitutional  questions  and  offered  the  ordaining 
pr*yer;  the  Rev.  C.  S.  I.Ane  of  Mount  Vernon 
unached  forcefully  and  eloquently  from  the  text 
Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20;  and  Dr.  Knox,  pa.stor  of  the 
Rje  church,  gave  a  plain,  practical  charge  suggested 
by  his  own  experience  as  a  missionary.  The  service 
was  d^ply  impressive,  and  the  large  congregation 
joined  in  it  with  sympathetic  appreciation.  In  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Whittemore  preached,  setting  forth 
'in  .A  clear,  persuasive  manner  the  reasons  which 
cons^.tuined  nim  to  enter  the  foreign  missionary 
work.  Besides  the  usual  attendants,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  M.r.  Whittemore’s  friends  were  present.  Sel¬ 
dom  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  five  years  of 
its  history  has  the  church  in  Rye  seen  an  occasion 
of  such  peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Whittemore  is  the 
first  of  its  sons  to  be  ordained  as  an  evangelist  to 
the  Gentiles.  The  church  rejoices  in  this  offering 
to  its  I^ird  and  in  its  representative,  who  shall 
preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  men  who  know  it 
not.  But  apart  from  this,  the  church  has  an  esjie- 
cial  interest  in  Mr.  Whittemore.  He  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  all  his  life,  aud  has  borne 
his  full  share  of  the  work  in  the  Sunday-school,  the 
Young  Pwple’s  Society,  and  the  chapel  in  Harrison; 
in  all  winning  confidence  and  esteem.  His  fore¬ 
bears  also  have  been  active  in  the  church.  His 
great-grandfather,  Vir.  Ebenezer  Clark,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  its  reorganization  in  1828,  aud  was  its 
leading  elder  and  chief  support  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Whittemore’s  grandfather,  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Wbitteniore.  was  its  fiist  minister  after  its  reor¬ 
ganization,  aud  Mr.  Whittemore’s  father  is  now 
elder  aud  trustee.  And  the  wives  of  these  men 
have  been  worthy  helpmeets,  second  to  none  in  ev¬ 
ery  good  word  and  work.  At  the  aftenioou  .service 
one  venerable  lady  was  present  who  rememliered 
the  fir.st  sermon  preached  in  Hye  by  Mr.  Whitte- 
nioiy’s  grandfather,  then  (in  18.30)  a  young  graduate 
of  Yale  College  and  Theological  {school  aud  recently 
ordained  by  the  Fairfield  West  Association.  Mr. 
Norman  C.  Whittemore  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  and  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
Housed  by  the  Presbjtery  of  Westchester  at  its 
spring  meeting  iu  1895,  and  has  spent  the  past  year 
in  post-graduate  studies  in  Yale  Univeisity.  he  is 
under  appointuent  by  the  Pre-byteriau  Hoard  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  sails  for  Korea,  via  England, 
early  in  August.  His  station  will  lie  Phyong-yang, 
the  large  town  in  the  north  w’here  the  Japanese  won 
their  decisive  victory  over  the  Chine.se.  Mrs.  Bishu|> 
(Miss  Isabella  I..  Bird)  has  made  ncently  an  apneal 
to  our  Board  for  reinforcements  for  this  field,  wtich 
is  full  of  promise.  With  Mr.  Whittemore  go  tin- 
best  wishes,  sympathy,  and  prayers  of  the  whole 
community.  He  has  the  special  promise  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  to  those  who  for  His  sake  and  the  Gospel’s  leave 
borne  and  parents  and  sisters  and  brothers.  Never 
was  Rye  more  attractive  than  on  Sunday  last.  The 
church,  beautiful  in  architecture,  decoration  and 
situation,  was  adorned  with  plants  and  flower.s, 
while  without  the  soft  summer  air  and  clear  sky 
added  nature’s  benediction.  After  evening  worship, 
as  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  fell  on  church  and 
lawn,  the  words  of  the  psalms  fur  the  day  seemed 
to  repeaUthemselves  as  prophecy  and  promise:  “He 
that  dwelleth  iu  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High 
shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.” 
“He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  aud  under 
his  wings  shalt  thou  trust;  his  truth  shall  be  thy 
.shield  aud  buckler.”  “For  he  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  iu  all  thy  ways.” 
“He  .shall  call  upon  me.  and  I  will  answer  him;  I 
will  be  with  him  iu  trouble;  I  will  deliver  him  aud 
honor  him.  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him.  aud 
show  him  my  salvation.”  K. 

Kye,  July  14, 1896. 

S.tLEM.— One  year  ago  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Sprague  re¬ 
turned  from  Auburn  to  this  his  former  pastorate, 
coming  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  congregation, 
which  bad  become  sadly  divided.  On  .Sunday,  July 
12,  Ur.  Sprague  preached  an  anniversary  .sermon, 
reviewing  the  year's  work.  The  present  outlook  is 
most  hopeful.  The  divisions  are  becoming  wholly 
matters  of  the  past,  and  all  are  cooperating  har¬ 
moniously.  The  congregation^  especially  at  the 
evening  services,  have  largely  increased,  and  there 
has  been  a  good  number  of  additions  to  the  roll  of 
members.  The  Men’s  League  and  the  Ladie.s’  Aid 
Society  both  organized  last  fall,  have  proven  effi 
cient  helps  to  the  pastor.  The  finances  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  and  in  every  way  this  venerable 
church,  to  which  the  beloved  Rev.  A.  B.  Lamliert, 
D.D  ,  ministered  for  so  many  years,  is  fast  recover¬ 
ing  its  former  position  and  influence  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Dr.  Sprague’s  many  friends  in  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the 
prosperity  of  bis  present  charge. 

Albany.— The  First  Church  closed  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  July  12.  Pastor  Whitaker  finished  a  series 
of  interesting  and  instructive  evening  sermons  on 
“The  Church  and  the  Clenturies.”  portraving  the 
Catacomb  Christians,  the  Waldenses.  the  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans,  etc.  The  closing  communion  was  on 
June  21,  with  6  additions.  The  State-street  Church 
remains  o^n  as  usual.  Among  the  simplies  will 
be  Drs.  J.  B.  Shaw  and  I.  K.  Davies  and  Prof.  Fran¬ 
cis  Brown  of  New  York  city.  Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin  of 
Washington  D.  C.,  Dr.  Pleasant  Hunter  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow  of  Chicago.  During 


past  weeks  the  exterior  of  this  church  has  been  re¬ 
pointed  and  painted,  retaining  the  familiar  red. 

W.  H.  C. 

OHIO. 

Clkveland.— The  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Bierce,  late  of 
Oxford,  may  be  addressed  for  the  present  at  723 
Logan  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  correspond¬ 
ents  will  please  observe  his  change  of  address. 
ILLINOIS. 

Waynesville.— M  Hcr  Sixty  Years.— Sixty  vears 
is  not  a  great  age  for  a  church  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  but  a  church  of  that  age  in  (Central  Illinois 
must  have  been  a  pioneer  church.  This  one  of 
Waynesville,  Ill.,  was  the  third  in  what  is  now 
Bloomington  Presbytery,  the  other  two  being  Dan¬ 
ville  First  and  Bloomington  First.  It  was  formed 
in  18.36  by  a  colony  of  immigrants  from  the  Buck 
Creek  church,  Ohio,  of  that  Scotch-Irish  stock  sev¬ 
eral  times  removed  from  the  first  immigration, 
w  hich  is  the  basis  of  so  many  Presbyterian  cliurcnes 
in  this  State.  In  all  this  parish  there  is  not  a  single 
“Yankee,”  hardly  a  German  or  an.  Irishman,  but 
men  alxiund  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  w'ith  an  occasional  si  raggler  from 
the  Carolinas.  The  changes  of  Presbyterial  connec¬ 
tion  are  a  history  of  themselves  to  the  older  people. 
Uounected,  before  the  disruption  of  1837,  with  the 
I'resbytery  of  Sangamon,  it  remained  in  the  New 
School  Presbytery  of  that  name;  transferred  to  that 
of  “Illinois”  twice,  to  “Peoria”  and  “Peoria  ami 
Knox,”  all  of  the  New  School  body;  then  changing 
its  connection  to  “Peoria”  Old  School,  because  of 
better  ability  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  pastor  in 
that  connection.  The  formal  reception  of  the 
church  into  that  Presbytery  took  place  at  a  meeting  . 
at  Chicago,  for  Piesbxteries  covered  a  goo<l  deal  of 
ground  iu  that  day  At  the  reunion  the  church  was 
transferred  to  Bloomington  Presbytery,  where  it 
still  abides.  Though  a  country  church,  it  has  not 
been  a  small  church  always.  At  one  time  a  memo¬ 
randum  on  the  margin  of  the  sessional  records 
states  that  “the  present  membership,  285,  is  the 
largest  in  t  he  Presbytery.”  In  1856  it  was  as  large 
as  Ijoth  the  “North”  and  “South”  Churches  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  the  only  Old  School  churches  in  that  city  at 
that  time.  So  it  has  lieen  a  mother  of  chnrche-, 
“Clinton,”  “Heyworth,”  “Lii  coin.”  “Atlanta.” 
“Wapella”  twice  and  “Elen  dr  ive”  having  been 
aided  iu  their  formation  by  dismissals  from  this 
church.  To  these  are  also  to  be  added  the  dismis¬ 
sions  to  churches  in  the  West  and  South,  so  that 
every  State  ha-  prospered  Irom  those  trained  here. 
That  process  is  still  going  on,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  present  weiiknes.s,  as  iu  so  m.any  other  case.s. 
The  formation  of  these  other  churches  iu  its  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  cut  its  territ'iry  also,  sti  that  it  has  to 
cultivate  less  ground,  and  it  is  not  always  that  the 
same  amount  of  crops  can  lie  raised  upon  a  smaller 
territory.  July  25th  was  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  church,  and  the  church 
celebrated  it  with  morning  and  afternoon  meetings 
and  dinner  between.  Of  the  nineteen  pastors  and 
supplies,  nine  are  still  living,  and  one,  the  Rev  S. 
V.  McKee,  now’  ot  Reminfrton,  lud.,  was  present, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  his  former  parisuioners. 
Others  sent  words  of  greeting.  One  of  them,  the 
Rev.  Adam  .lohnston.  now  honorably  retireil  at 
Deer  Lodge.  Mont.,  recalled  that  the  cause  of  his 
leaving  this  field  was  his  expression  of  anti-slavery, 
more  commonly  called  “abolition,”  sentiments. 
How  far  away  such  days  seem  now!  The  Rev  S. 
H.  Stevenson  of  McLean  was  pri-sent,aud  though 
theolde-st  man  present,  showed  no  lack  of  fire  in  his 
address.  He  rememla:red  very  clearly  the  {Scotch- 
Irish  ministers  of  the  early  days,  aud  his  descrip 
tioii  of  them  was  full  of  interest  to  a  generation 
that  know  them  only  by  “the  hearing  ot  the  ear.” 
This  church,  like  the  denomination,  has  been  a  re¬ 
vival  church.  That  occurring  during  Mr.  McKee’s 
ministry  was  described  by  him,  quite  a  number  of 
his  hearers  having  entered  iuto  lite  at  that  time. 
This  was  the  “great  reviv.d’’  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  78  having  la-en  added  to  the  church  upon 
confession  of  faith  at  that  time.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Principal  of  the  Waynesville  Academy,  re¬ 
called  the  efforts  of  the  church,  now  crow  ned  w'ith 
success,  to  establish  an  academy  for  Christian  higher 
education  here.  And  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Strong,  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  BlcKimington,  connected  with 
this  church  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Watson  in  early  years,  gave  a  ringing  address  of 
encouragement  under  present  conditions.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty-four  members  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  in  these  sixty  years;  10.) 
have  joined  the  Church  triumphant;  90  still  remain 
upon  its  roll;  258  children  and  adults  have  lieen  bap 
tized  here.  Three  of  its  eons  are  in  the  ministry — 
one,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Wright,  in  the  foreign  field;  one, 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Harris,  in  the  home  field;  and  one 
in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  only  one  living  of  its  original  members,  for  the 
past  fifty-four  years  an  honored  elder,  as  was  his 
father  before  him,  Levi  (!antrall,  still  abides  with 
the  church,  and  was  privileged  to  see  this  anniver¬ 
sary  and  to  present  his  remembrances  of  its  early 
life.  Ambkose  S. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison. — The  Monona  Lake  Assembly  opened 
on  Tuesday.  July  21  and  closes  July  31.  .Many  of 
thos“  in  attendance  are  camping  in  a  regular  city  of 
tents  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  Lakeside,  a  mile  south 
of  Madison  and  across  the  gleaming  waters  of  Lake 
Monona.  There  is  a  fine  program  of  lectures  and 
concerts  as  well  as  normal  class  exercises  and  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  Sunday-school  work.  Dr.  James 
A.  Worden  is  the  conductor. 

Cottage  Grove.— A  Sunday-school  Institute  was 
held  at  Cottage  Grove  July  18.  The  Rev.  James  M. 
Bain  was  the  leader,  and  Dr.  Worden  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  gave  able  assistance  in  the  exercises.  The  new 


Presbyterian  church  at  Cottage  Grove  station  will 
be  completed  about  the  first  of  September.  It  will 
be  a  pretty  modem  structure  24x48  feets  with  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  room  added  to  one  side.  Mr.  F.  Morley 
of  the  State  University  has  charge  of  the  mission 
work  during  the  summer. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Oklahoma.— Mr.  W.  E.  Graham,  a  graduate  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  was  on  July  7  ordained  to  the 
Gospel  ministiw  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cimarron. 
The  Rev.  W.  E.  Graham  takes  charge  of  the  El 
Reno  church  under  very  favorable  conditions. 

S.  C. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles  convened  in 
adjourned  meeting  July  6th  at  Immanuel  t’hurch. 
As  the  result  of  their  delilierations  thepiustoral  rela¬ 
tion  between  Rev  Burt  Estes  Howard  and  Westmin 
ster  t^hurch  is  dissolved  so  far  as  it  is  controlled  by 
Presbytery,  and  Mr.  Howard's  name  is  dropped 
from  the  roll  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  without 
any  eflbrt  at  chinch  discipline.  The  Rev.  L.  r. 
Laverty  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  VV’adsworth  was  made  clerk.  As  soon 
ns  the  roll  had  been  called.  Staled  Clerk  P.  D.  Young 
reail  the  letter  which  he  had  receiveil  from  Mr. 
Howard,  in  reply  to  the  Presbytery’s  coinmuni^a- 
tion.  Mr.  Howard  said :  "The  conimun  cation  wl  lch 
you  were  authorized  to  mail  to  me  has  been  duly 
received.  In  accordance  with  a  request  therein 
made  I  now  reply  through  you  as  directed.  Tou 
will  bear  my  greetings  to  the  Presbytery,  and  will 
inform  the  gentlemen  kindly  that  their  letter  has 
been  carefully  aud  courteously  considered,  but  that 
inasmuch  as  no  qm-stious  have  been  raised  by  it 
that  were  not  fully  thought  out  before  my  action 
was  taken,  formally  renouncing  the  jurisdiction  of 
Presbytery  and  withdrawing  from  its  connection,  I 
cannot  recede  from  the  position  already  taken. 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Chichester  moved  that  the  pastoral 
relation  lietween  the  Westminster  Church  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Rev.  Burt  Estes  Howard  be  dis¬ 
solved,  and  that  Mr.  Howard’s  name  lie  dropped 
from  the  roll  of  the  Presbytery.  Dr,  Chichester  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  made  this  motion  largely  in  view  of 
the  counsel  given  by  the  Rev.  Franklin  rort,  who 
was  chairman  gf  the  committee  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Reread  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fort  in  which 
the  wi  iter  .said  that  Presbytery  should  act  without 
harshness  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  h^ 
power,  under  the  Book  of  Discijiline,  to  drop  Mi. 
Howard’s  name  from  the  roll.  Dr.  Chii^hester  said 
that  he  had  talked  with  the  elders  of  Westminster 
Church  and  with  Mr.  Howard,  and  that  the  ctiurse 
proposed  in  his  motion  was  the  one  which  would  be 
most  acceptable  to  them.  He  earnestly  (leprecated 
anidhiiig  which  would  increase  the  irritation  that 
already  exists.  The  elders  of  the  Chuich  had  said 
to  him  that  the  tetter  sent  by  Presbytei’y  on  .lune 
22d  intiiiiated  that  the  discijiline  of  their  pa.stor  was 
not  yet  completed,  and  that  his  suspension  mu.st 
follow;  this  they  looked  upon  as  a  threat  and  it 
served  only  to  embitter  them.  Ererything  possible 
should  lie  done  to  avoid  any  furl  her  friction,  even  if 
Presbytery  surrendered  some  of  its  just  rights  Ur 
Chiche.ster’s  motion  provoked  a  long  discussion. 
Rev.  I.  H.  Stewart,  of  Redlands,  declared  his  iuten 
tion  to  vote  for  the  motion,  though  he  lidt  a  strong 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Howard,  with  whom  he  bad  dis¬ 
cussed  tlie  situation  very  fully.  .Samuel  McKinley 
congratulated  Presbytery  upon  extending  the  olive 
branch  of  peace  to  the  erring  brethren.  He  declared 
it  time  that  this  controversy  should  cea.se.  Last 
Sunday,  and  the  Sunday  before,  Mr.  Howard  s 
church  was  crowded,  and  if  he  is  doing  good  among 
his  people,  his  work  should  not  be  oh.structed.  Let 
him  and  his  people  go  in  peace.  Dr.  N.  ti.  H.  T  ife 
sai(l  .Mr.  Howaril  is  under  process  ami  not  entitled 
to  the  consideration  he  could  claim  If  he  were  obey¬ 
ing  Pre-bytery.  Nevertheless,  the  speaker,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  conciliation  uniformly 
manifested  by  Presbytery,  was  willing  to  make 
every  concession  and  wouhl  support  the  motion.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Rev.  P.  I).  Young,  Dr.  Chichester 
divided  his  motion,  making  first  the  motion  that 
the  pastoral  relation  be  dissolved.  Mr.  Young  said 
that  Church  government  should  command  not  only 
respect,  but  also  obedience.  It  should  not  be  treated 
lightly.  The  idea  of  reLOiincing  its  authority  is  a 
.sin  aud  a  schism  which  should  not  be  overlooked 
It  is  treating  the  Church  government  like  that  of 
an  ordinary  debating  society,  and  making  the  con¬ 
nection  one  that  may  be  severed  at  will.  It  ha<l 
been  said  that  Pre.sbytery  was  after  the  inoney  held 
by  VVestminster  Church.  The  only  desire  was  that 
the  Church  should  not  take  what  it  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to.  Now,  after  a  long  and  tedious  trial  and 
an  appeal  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
w’here  the  case  had  been  heard  by  men  of  the  great¬ 
est  ability  and  character.  Presbytery  should  not  be 
treated  with  contempt  and  its  decision  ignored. 
The  speaker  did  not  consider  the  proposed  action  in 
accordance  with  the  Book  pf  Discipline,  which 
plainly  demanded  some  punishment  for  such  in¬ 
subordination.  Nevertheless,  if  the  motion  could 
be  unanimously  carried,  he  would  offer  no  objec¬ 
tion.  Samuel  McKinley  said  that  the  controversy 
might  have  been  settled  long  since  and  w'as  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  amplify  this  view  when  he  was  called  to 
order.  He  protested  his  intention  to  speak  to  the 
question.  Rev.  W.  1^.  .Tohnson  opposed  the  iiiotion 
thinking  it  idle  for  Pre-bytery  to  decree  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr.  Howard 
and  bis  people.  It  would  only  aggravate  the  pres¬ 
ent  bitterness.  Mr  Howard’s  name  should  be 
dropped  from  the  roll,  but  no  further  action  should 
be  taken.  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  explanation  of  the 
situation,  said  that  the  proposed  action  was  not  de¬ 
signed  to  separate  Mr.  Howard  from  his  people,  but 
1  only  to  sever  his  connection  with  Westminster 
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Church  as  a  Presbyterian  Church.  The  motion  to 
dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  wa.s  then  put  to  vote 
and  was  unanimously  carried.  Dr.  Chichester  then 
offered  a  motion  that  Presbytery  waive  the  course 
of  legal  procedure  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Howard,  and 
that,  while  still  maintaining  the  position  taken  in 
its  communication  to  Mr.  Howard  on  .June  26th, 
upon  grounds  of  clemency,  Mr.  Howard’s  renuncia¬ 
tion  be  recorded  and  his  name  dropped  from  the 
roll.  Rev.  Robert  Strong  said  that  the  outside 
public  would  probably  confound  this  deposition 
with  excommunication.  Of  the  latter  there  was  no 
thought.  If  the  motion  carried,  Mr.  Howard  would 
simply  be  a  private  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Any  other  liody  could  ordain  him  again 
and  if  so  ordained,  Presbytery  would  recognize  him 
as  a  brother  clergyman.  The  Presbytery  only  takes 
away  uhe  dignity  and  office  which  it  had  conferred 
upon  him.  If  he  wishes  to  re-enter  the  body,  it 
mu.st  lie  by  the  same  gate  through  which  he  went 
out.  The  motion  was  then  .submitted  to  vote  and 
was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  Rev. 
W.  J.  Chichester  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Boal  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  car^  a  report  of  the  decision  to  Mr. 
Howard.  Stated  Clerk  Young  then  read  to  the 
meeting  the  letter  received  from  the  session  of  the 
seceding  church,  which  was  as  follotvs:  “The  en- 
close'l  papers  were  received  by  us  ‘as  formerly  con¬ 
stituting  the  sess  on  of  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Los  Angeles.’  We  trust  you  will  readily 
see  the  mistake  made.  We  are  elders  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Los  Angeles,  and  therefore 
return  the  papers  to  you  for  such  disposition  as  you 
may  deem  proper’  This  courteous  missive  was 
signed  by  J.  K.  Hoffman,  J.  C.  rtalisbury,  M.  A. 
Avery,  H.  T.  Gordon,  and  Herbert  G.  Wylie.  It 
was  laid  upon  the  table  without  comment.  'I'he 
committee  appointed  .June  22,1  to  prepare  a  letter  to 
the  people  of  Westminster  Church  were,  at  their 
own  request,  discharged  without  report.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hartley  moved  tUiit  a  new  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  members  of  the  seceding  c’nurch.  Dr.  Marks 
was  opposed  to  this  if  its  ourpose  was  to  arouse  dis¬ 
affection  in  the  church.  He  would  let  the  people  go 
and  treat  them  generously.  Some  speakers  learrd 
that  if  a  letter  was  sent  now,  it  would  be  miscon¬ 
strued.  Dr.  Fife  said  that  Presbytery  must  appoint 
a  committee  to  look  after  the  church,  unless  it  was 
prepared  to  dissolve  it,  and  this  committee  must 
communicate  wii  h  the  people  of  the  church.  Upon 
being  put  to  vote,  Mr.  Hartley’s  motion  was  carried, 
and  the  moderator  appointed  the  Revs.  Stewart, 
Parker  and  Chiclie.ster  and  Klders  Gage  and  Coyner 
as  a  committee  to  prepare  the  letter. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jonathan'  Edwaisds’  Salary.— t6. 15.  4  in  modern 
money  is  ?22.5555....  (A  .Massachusetts  poundfaic- 
/«/ —  ^3  3332...,  ftnd  lawful  was  used  in  opposition 
to  old  Fennr,  which  was  depreciated  paper,  while 
L.  N.,  or  lawful  money,  meant  specie,  or  paper  re¬ 
deemable  in  specie.)  Massachusetts  adopted  the 
coinage  of  tl  —S3  I  3  in  16.52,  and  retained  it  until 
the  United  States  regulated  coinage  and  currency. 

C.  W.  Ernst. 

.SwA.MPSt’oTT,  Mass.,  June  29. 1S9«. 


NOTES  FROM  OUR  AFRICAN'  MISSIONS. 

Miss  Nassau  "rites  from  Bantanga:  Besides 
the  men  enipl 'yed  in  needful  station  service, 
to  whom  we  are  willing  to  give  evening  lessons 
to  when  any  have  the  zeal  to  persevere,  Mr. 
Roberts  has  initiated,  with  principally  Mabba 
men,  agricultural  work  on  the  mission  prem¬ 
ises,  with  a  few  hours  for  book  instruction. 
We  are  making  special  prayer  that  the  effort 
may  be  successful  in  raising,  not  simply  a  food 
supply,  but  habits  and  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
tural  industry,  and  best  of  all,  an  ability  to 
teach  the  Gospel  to  others.  As  in  all  that 
Mr.  Roberts  engages,  he  manifests  a  Pauline 
fervor  and  a  Janlike  kindliness  cf  manner. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Peabody  of  Liberia,  says: 
Church  work  is  progressing.  The  converts  at 
this  station  exercise  freely  their  Christian 
duty  and  privileges.  The  Wednesday  evening 
prayer-meeting  and  Sabbath  evening  meeting 
are  entirely  under  their  control,  and  are 
highly  enjoyed  by  them.  It  is  a  source  of 
Bpiritual  joy  to  be  with  them  on  these  occa 
sions.  They  visit  the  native  towns  on  Sab 
bath  morning  and  bold  meetings  among  them. 
As  yet  there  have  been  no  matured  results, 
but  there  are  signs  of  a  spiritual  revival  with 
us  and  among  the  heathen  near  and  around 


PERFECTION  IN  CAKE-MAKING. 

Housekeepers  frequently  wonder  why  it  is 
that  tbey  cannot  make  biscuit  and  cake  that 
are  light  and  palatable  and  taste  as  delicious 
as  the  biscuit  and  cake  made  by  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers,  the  delightful  memory  of 
which  even  to  this  day  creates  a  sensation  of 
pleasure  to  the  palate.  The  trouble  arises 
from  the  highly  adulterated  state  of  the  mate 
rials  they  have  to  work  with,  particularly  the 
cream  of -tartar  and  soda  used  to  raise  or 
leaven  the  food.  Cream -of-tartar  and  soda 
that  are  now  procurable  for  domestic  purposes 
contain  large  quantities  of  lime,  earth,  alum, 
and  other  adulterants,  frequently  from  five 
to  twenty  five  per  cent.,  and  consequently 
vary  so  much  in  strength  that  no  person  can 
tell  the  exact  quantity  to  use,  or  properly 
combine  them,  to  insure  perfect  results. 
From  using  too  much  or  too  little,  or  because 
of  the  adulterants  in  them,  bitter,  salt,  yellow, 
or  beavy^biscuits  or  cakes  are  fiequently 
made.  These  adulterants  are  also  injurious 
to  health. 

All  this  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  the  popular  Royal  Biking  Powder.  Where 
this  preparation  is  employed  in  the  place  of 
cream-of  tartar  and  soda,  its  perfect  leaven¬ 
ing  power  always  insures  light,  fiakey,  digesti¬ 
ble  biscuit,  cakes,  and  pastry  that  are  per¬ 
fectly  wholesome  and  free  from  the  impurities 
invariably  present  when  the  old  raising  prep¬ 
arations  are  employed. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder,  we  are  informed 
by  the  most  reliable  scientists,  is  perfectly 
pure,  being  made  ftom  highly  refined  ingredi¬ 
ents,  carefully  tested,  and  so  exactly  proper 
tioned  and  combined  that  it  never  fails  to 
produce  the  best  uniform  results.  An  addi 
tionai  advantage  in  its  employment  comes 
from  the  fact  that  bread  or  other  foods  made 
with  it  may  be  eaten  while  hot  without  fear 
of  indigestion  or  any  unpleasant  results,  while 
being  equally  sweet,  moist,  and  grateful  to 
the  palate  when  cold. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY 

Fur  Vouiiii  Women,  WASHINGTON',  I).  C.,  claims  the 
htte  tlon  of  tliouKhtfal  parriita  ou  tbe  (oiluwliis  Rrounds  . 

lU  cluirmimi  loration  In  the  suburbs  of  WasbliiKtoii.  D.  C.,  400 
feet  above  the  city  :  .0  minutes  out  B.  &  O.  R.K.,  20  trains  a 
day;  city  and  country  adrantases.  Station  on  the  grounds. 

Its  proximity  tv  W’ushington  whose  wonderful  educational 
facilities  are  offeied  by  no  other  city.  Llbrailes,  Museums, 
Departments  of  Goverament,  Congress.  Foreign  Legations, 
oftlclalaiid  social  life  at  the  National  Capital  are  all  Interesting 
and  prot)table  study. 

Its  eyuahle  climate,  tree  from  the  rigors  of  the  northern  win¬ 
ter.  Inviting  out-door  life.  Tennis,  basket-ball,  bow  ing,  cro¬ 
quet,  riding,  etc. 

Its  complete  equipment.  Handsome  |7o  OOO  building,  SU)  feet 
flout,  400  leet  veiandas,  Llbrailes,  Laboratory,  FTne  Gymna¬ 
sium,  extrusive  and  plctnresq.ie  grounds.  Courses  of  study 
planned  especially  for  the  development  of  womanly  women ; 
also  College  preparation.  25  seacbers;  70  resident  pupils. 
Graduate  courses  In  Music,  Ait  and  Elocution. 

A  bright,  cheery,  happy,  artistic  and  hiring  home.  Health  a 
matter  of  first  consideration.  Personal  care  In  sickness  and  In 
health.  Abundaiir.  table.  Every  home  comfort  No  Nerve 
Straining  ExamhuitUins ;  promotions  depend  on  dally  grades. 
Training  in  Cluiraeter  Buihling  given  by  a  motier  who  las 
made  It  a  study.  See  cat  lo.’ue,  page  36.  Limited  number 
enables  us  to  select  our  students  carefully  and  to  supervise 
personal  liablts,  manners,  associations,  etc. 

Prorlshm  made  for  pleasure  and  happiness  as  well  as  study. 
See  our  calendar  of  Pleasant  Home  Happenings.  Expense 
$3.50  to  $400  Flarly  application  necessary— 22  Slates  repre- 
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STEPHEN  RUSH,  U.D. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Bush,  D.  D.,  died,  at  bis 
home  in  Waterford,  N.  Y. ,  on  July  15th,  of 
syncope,  caused  by  being  struck  by  a  bicycle 
a  few  days  before.  He  was  an  old  and  hon¬ 
ored  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Troy,  and 
many  of  his  fellow  presbyters  were  at  the 
funeral  on  Friday,  when  the  services  were 
conducted  by  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert  W. 
Beers. 

Stephen  Bush  was  born  at  East  Nassau,  N. 
Y. ,  May  30,  1818,  and  after  his  preparatory 
studies  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1845,  and  Princeton  Seminary  in  1848.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Albany,  June  28,  1848,  and  went  out 
as  a  missionary  to  Siam,  where  be  stayed  for 
the  next  four  Tears,  until  be  was  compelled  to 
return  home  owing  to  feeble  health  and  the 
death  of  his  wife.  He  was  stated  supply  and 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Cohoes  from  1853  to 
1860,  pastor  at  Oreenbush  from  lb68  to  1865, 
and  at  Green  Island  from  1868  to  1874.  After 
that  he  lived  in  Waterford,  often  preaching  in 


us.  The  bricks  for  the  church  are  burnt  and 
the  lumber  all  ready  for  the  structure,  but 
we  shall  have  to  wait  until  we  are  assured  of 
sufficient  means  to  put  up  the  building. 
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neighboring  pulpits,  and  having  preached,  as 
he  said,  150  sermons  in  his  own  church  of 
•Waterford.  He  came  into  the  Presbytery  of 
Troy  in  1868  from  the  Presbytery  of  Albany. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Mary¬ 
ville  College.  Tennessee.  He  married,  first, 
Miss  Anna  Bella  Fassett  of  Albany,  who  died 
in  Siam,  and  second,  in  1854,  Miss  Jennie 
Bailey,  who  survives  him,  with  one  adopted 
son.  A.  H.  A. 
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BOSTON  LETTER. 

DEATH  OF  EX-GOV.  RCSSELE. 

The  saying  that  "Death  loves  a  shining 
naark”  has  been  verified  in  the  demise  of  ex- 
Oov.  William  Eustis  Russell  of  Cambridge  on 
Wednesday  night  of  the  past  week.  An  in¬ 
timate  friend  had  noticed,  during  his  speech 
at  the  Chicago  Convention,  signs  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  though  he  spoke  with  his  usual  vigor 
and  cogency  of  argument,  and  his  voice  could 
be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  vast  auditorium. 
On  his  return  he  almost  immediately  disap 
peared  from  view,  and  few  knew  whence  he 
had  gone  for  rest  and  recuperation  until  there 
was  flashed  along  the  wires  the  startling  tid¬ 
ings  of  his  decease.  He  had  gone  with  a  fish¬ 
ing  party  to  a  camp  on  the  Little  Pabos  River, 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  sound  of  a  railroad  train,  to 
enjoy  the  seclusion  and  absolute  change  that 
he  so  sorely  needed  On  his  failure  to  meet 
his  comrades,  as  usual,  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  they  went  to  his  apartments  to  awaken 
him,  only  to  be  shocked  by  the  discovery 
that  he  had  entered  upon  that  sleep  that 
knows  no  awakening  in  this  world.  Thus 
suddenly,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  hie  age,  was 
ex  Governor  Russell  called  from  the  busy  ac¬ 
tivities  and  abundant  honors  that  have  rarely 
crowned  one  so  early  in  life,  to  his  final  ac 
count. 

Born  in  Cambridge  January  6.  1857,  of 
illustrious  parents,  hie  father  having  been 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  lawyers  in  the 
State,  he  was  educated  in  the  city  schools  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  when  be 
was  nineteen.  He  entered  the  Law  School  of 
Harvard  University,  graduating  in  1879  at  the 
head  of  his  clavs.  He  won  the  Lawrence 
prize  for  the  best  essay,  and  deliverd  the  class 
oration,  winning  the  first  Summa  cum  laude 
ever  given  by  this  law  school.  He  was  fond 
of  athletics,  somewhat  indifferent  as  to  dress, 
and  universally  liked  by  his  fellow  students. 
Entering  bis  father’s  law  office,  his  public 
life  of  political  triumph  began  almost  immedi 
ately.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  his  name 
appeared  on  the  ballot  for  Representative  to 
the  General  Court,  without,  however,  his 
sanction.  As  early  as  1883  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  The  following 
year  be  became  Mayor  of  bis  native  city,  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  that  office,  and 
for  four  years  filled  the  position  with  such 
maturity  of  judgment  and  mental  acumen, 
mingled  with  such  executive  ability  as 
marked  him  a  leader  among  men.  He  de 
dined  a  proffered  nomination  for  Congress  in 
1886.  In  1888  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor,  and 
though  be  was  defeated,  the  fifty  speeches  be 
made  during  the  campaign  greatly  augmented 
his  popularity  snd  power  He  was  again  a  can- 
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didate  the  following  year,  and  was  beaten  by 
a  greatly  reduced  majority  by  his  competitor. 
In  1890  he  was  renominated  and  elected,  and 
for  three  years  shed  lustre  upon  this  high 
position  by  bis  integrity,  purity  and  ability. 

In  November,  1894,  Mr.  Russell  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Indian  Commissioner,  an  office  with 
out  salary,  and  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties 
made  several  visits  to  the  Indian  reservations, 
looking  personally  after  the  interests  of  the 
red  men.  For  the  last  two  years  of  bis  life 
Mr.  Russell  has  devoted  himself  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession.  He  was  one  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland's  most  trusted  advisers,  and 
his  future  elevation  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people  was,  had  his  life  been  ex 
tended,  regarded  as  highly  probable. 

Mr.  Russell’s  church  home  from  infancy 
was  the  Shepard  Memorial  Church  (Congre 
gational),  of  which  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  is  pastor.  He  enjoyed  from  boyhood 
the  friendship  and  advice  of  bis  pastor,  with 
whom  he  held  close  relations  of  friendship, 
while  active  and  interested  in  church  work. 

His  summer  residence  was  at  Magnolia, 
Mass.,  and  it  was  at  this  place  that  Mrs. 
Russell  and  their  three  children  received  the 
sad,  sad  tidings.  Only  four  days  previous  he 
bad  bid  her  adieu,  apparently  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  vigorous  health,  for  his  fishing  trip. 

His  closing  appeal  for  sound  money  at  the 
Chicago  Convention  was  in  these  words:  “In 
closing  let  me  speak  a  word  of  prophecy, 
uttered  with  the  love  and  loyalty  which 
should  rally  all  Democrats  under  the  old  flag. 
When  this  storm  has  sutsided,  and  the  dark 
clouds  of  pass'on  and  prejudice  have  passed 
away,  and  there  comes,  after  the  turmoil  of 
this  Convention,  the  sober  second  thought, 
then  the  protest  we  of  the  minority  here  make 
will  be  bailed  as  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of 
our  faith,  when  reunited  we  shall  meet  to 
carry  our  old  principles  again  to  triumphant 
victory.”  Ah,  how  little  did  the  eloquent 
speaker  dream  that  another  conflict  was  so 
near,  with  the  King  of  Terrors.  Surely  we 
shall  all  unite  in  the  hope  that,  through  per¬ 
sonal  trust  in  the  Captain  of  his  salvation,  he 
was  victor  over  death  and  has  rectived  the 
crown  that  fadetb  not  away. 

REV.  P,  31.  MACDONALD,  D.D. 

Among  the  ranks  of  clergymen  in  Boston 
the  messenger  of  death  has  been  busy.  Three 
Presbyterian  ministers  have  been  called  away 
within  a  very  few  weeks,  the  last  two,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Robinson,  brother  of  Dr. 
George  Robinson,  pastor  of  Roxbury  church, 
and  an  evangelist,  bis  field  of  labor  being  in 
New  York  State,  and  Dr.  MacDonald,  who 
passed  away  a  little  after  noon  last  Monday, 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  former. 

Dr.  MacDonald  has  been  a  resident  of  Bos¬ 
ton  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  and  bad 
a  host  of  acquaintances  and  friends  who 
mourn  bis  loss.  He  had  preached  at  three 
services  the  previous  Sunday,  12th  inst  ,  and 
was  intending  to  start  the  following  Tuesday 
on  a  long  contemplated  journey  to  bis  native 
home  in  Cape  Breton,  and  had  spoken  words 
of  adieu  to  bis  flock,  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church 
on  Sunday  evening.  On  Monday  he  had  an 
attack  of  heart  failure,  and  all  remedies  ap¬ 
plied  by  his  brother  and  physician.  Dr  Angus 
MacDonald,  were  unevailiog,  and  thus  sud 
denly  be  was  summoned  to  bis  eternal  home. 

Dr.  MacDonald  took  a  course  in  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  graduating  in  1875,  and  studied  the¬ 
ology  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He 
subsequently  received  the  degree  of  Pb.D. 
from  Boston  University.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church  (located  first 
on  Springfield  Street,  now  in  West  Concord 
Street,  where  a  church  property  was  secured), 
about  twenty  years,  having  been  installed  as 


pastor  about  a  year  ago.  His  funeral  was 
held  at  the  church  on  Tuesday  last. 

Dr.  MacDonald  was  known  as  a  warm¬ 
hearted  friend,  and  bis  table  at  “The  Con¬ 
cord,”  at  124  West  Concord  Street,  was  the 
center  of  abundant  hospitality.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  at  the  expiration  of  bis  term  as 
the  first  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Union, 
he  entertained  more  than  a  hundred  guests 
with  a  princely  hospitality.  A  faithful  pastor, 
a  public  spirited  citizen,  he  leaves  a  wide  cir¬ 
cle  to  mourn  his  loss.  C.  S.  D. 


AN  UNCHRISTIAN  ELEMENT  IN  THE  EDU¬ 
CATION  OF  OUR  CHILDREN. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Forum,  a  writer 
whose  productions  we  cannot  always  heartily 
commend,  said  something  so  just  and  so  much 
to  the  point  about  one  element  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children  that  we  wish  it  could  be 
thoughtfully  perused  by  evtry  parent  who  de¬ 
sires  to  see  his  son  grow  up  a  gentle,  peace- 
loving,  consistent  Christian. 

The  paragraph  to  which  we  refer  gave  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  every 
European  prince  of  to-day  is  brought  up. 
Special  mention  was  made  of  the  Prussian 
Kronprinz  and  the  Spanish  Rey  Nino.  These 
little  fellows  are  taught  in  their  very  infancy 
to  strut  about  with  martial  airs;  they  are 
amused  with  warlike  playthings;  their  minds 
are  filled  with  the  exploits  of  captains  who 
have  been  great  slaughterers  of  their  fellow- 
men ;  they  are  encouraged  to  emulate  these, 
to  think  it  the  highest  kind  of  greatness,  to 
be  a  military  hero,  and  to  feel  impatient  for 
the  time  when  they,  too,  shall  have  charging 
squadrons  an  1  parks  of  artillery  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  and  shall  be  hurling  these  dreadful 
forces  against  nations  or  tribes  who  dare  to 
dispute  their  authority  .  We  quote  one  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  passage : 

The  little  lads  of  their  own  age  who  run 
now  before  their  carriages  in  the  dust,  shout¬ 
ing  their  names  with  joyous  outcry,  will  be 
for  them  a  score  of  years  hence  crippled, 
maimed,  riddled  with  shot,  torn  with  explo¬ 
sive  bullets,  drowned  by  torpedoes,  blown  up 
by  mines;  thousands  yet  unborn  will  arise  to 
curse  them  ;  mothers  will  ask  their  dead  sons 
at  their  bands,  and  ask  in  vain ;  villages  will 
burn  like  wisps  of  straw,  and  cities  crumble 
like  trodden  ant-hills  at  their  word.  These 
boys,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  are  filled  to 
the  throat  with  the  lusts,  the  pride  and  the 
appetite  of  war. 

Would  that  it  were  only  the  few  princes  that 
were  receiving  this  education.  That  would  be 
bad  enough.  That  would  be  all  too  likely  to 
bring  about  the  woe  lamented  in  the  ancient 
proverbial  saying,  “Delirant  regea,  lilectuntur 
Achivi  ”  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  martial 
element  in  education  is  general?  Is  it  not 
meeting  with  increased  favor? 

Think  bow  many  of  our  schools  for  boys  are 
now  persistently  advertised  as  militari/  Bchools. 
Boys  come  home  to  spend  their  vacation  in 
regimentals.  They  must  all  aspire  to  be  like 
the  cadets  at  West  Point. 

We  know  very  well  the  stock  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  kind  of  training.  Bodily 
health,  a  manly  bearing,  prompt  obedience, 
learning  to  endure  hardness,  readiness  to  serve 
the  country  if  it  should  be  needful  to  call  out 
the  citizen  soldiery,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
And  we  allow  that  there  is  some  force  in  these 
arguments.  But  we  exclaim  against  the  mis¬ 
chief  that  IS  done  in  fostering  a  military  spirit. 
That,  just  now,  is  one  of  the  overshadowing 
curses  of  our  modern  civilization. 

The  recent  foolish,  and  yet  alarming  out¬ 
break  of  this  spirit  in  our  own  country,  shows 
how  deeply  the  virus  (for  it  is  nothing  better) 
has  entered  into  the  souls  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  saddest  examples  of  the  kind  of 
education  we  are  deploring  came  under  our 
notice  at  the  last  distribution  of  papers  in 
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Sunday  achool.  A  package  of  “Holiday  Num- 
bera”  intended  for  the  children  on  the  Sunday 
succeeding  the  Fourth  of  July,  had  been  re¬ 
ceived.  We  are  happy  to  say  it  was  not  a 
church  paper.  But  atill  it  waa  a  Sunday-aohool 
paper,  issuing  from  the  press  of  a  great  puh- 
lisher  of  Sunday-school  literature.  Its  front 
page  was  gorgeous  with  color,  and  a  picture 
was  presented  of  two  horsemen,  one  pursuing 
the  other,  each  brandishing  a  sword  and  the 
countenances  of  both  distorted  with  rage,  and 
a  bomb  bursting  in  their  pathway.  Now  we 
ask,  in  the  name  of  Christian  gentleness  and 
consistency,  whether  such  a  picture  was  a 
suitable  one  for  distribution  in  a  Sunday- 
school.  The  number  containing  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  “Patriotic  Number.”  But  is 
this  the  kind  of  patriotism  that  Christian  min¬ 
isters  and  Sunday  school  teachers  need  to  cul¬ 
tivate!  Is  there  not  a  higher  and  better  kind 
of  patriotism  than  that  which  is  symbolized 
by  steel  blades  and  bursting  bombs  and  furi 
ous  faces! 

Surely  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  this  foster¬ 
ing  of  the  military  spirit  in  hearts  already  too 
prone  to  passion  and  conflict.  Clericus. 
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•  A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  SEMINARY 
:iNSTRUCTION.':: 

By  Bov.  Charles  B.’ChapintD.D., 


*  Not  less  of  the  theological  and  ezegetical, 
but  more  of  ,the  practical  and  spiritual.  This 
is  the  new  departure  that  ia  being  made  in  one 
of  our  Theolgical  Seminaries,  i.e.,  in  Union  of 
New  York  City,  and  possibly  in  others,  al- 
thongb  of  the  others  the  writer  cannot  posi¬ 
tively  speak. 

In  the  Seminary  referred  to  theie  is  a  regu¬ 
larly  organized  Society  for  Christian  Work,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  set  the  entire  student 
body  to  some  kind  of  Christian  work,  and  “to 
give  them  such  practical  counsel  and  training 
as  may  b‘e  needed.”  In  this  way  the  students 
become  pastors’  assistants,  or  engage  in  gen¬ 
eral  or  special  service  in  churches  or  chapels, 
or  in  city  miseion  work,  or  in  settlement 
work. 

There  is  also  a  series  of  lectures  given  on 
Saturday  mornings  (one  each  month)  on  the 
Practical  Use  of  the  English  Bible.  A  daily 
prayer-meeting  is  maintained  by  the  students. 
A  Society  of  Inquiry  Concerning  Missions 
bolds  a  monthly  meeting.  There  is  a  study 
class  in  missions  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  students  prayer-meeting.  And  occasion¬ 
ally  lectures  and  addresses  are  given  by  lead¬ 
ing  ministers  and  evangelists,  notably  two 
seties  this  last  winter  on  Monday  evenings, 
one  on  Church  Unity  and  the  other  on  Practi¬ 
cal  Christian  Work. 

All  this  certainly  marks  a  new  departure, 
for  little  of  such  instruction  was  given  six. 
teen  years  ago  when  the  writer  was  a  student 
at  this  Seminary. 

Such  a  departure  is  very  timely,  and  in  the 
writer’s  judgment,  it  should  be  developed 
even  more,  until  it  is  made,  not  optional  and 
occasional,  but  an  important  part  of  the  re¬ 
quired  course.  For  what  do  the  majority  of 
seminary  graduates  become!  Not  specialists, 
not  editors,  not  professors,  but  pastors  and 
missionaries.  And  what  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  confronts  them  immediately  upon  their 
entering  upon  their  charges!  Hand-to-hand 
work  with  unbelievers,  with  lukewarm  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  often  with  worldly  churches  that 
have  too  little  interest  in  the  great  command 
of  Jesus.  Manifestly,  then,  they  should  be 
equipped  for  such  service  and  not  be  com¬ 
pelled,  as  so  many  have  been  compelled,  to 
learn  all  this  by  bard  experience. 

This  is  not  meant  in  any  sense  to  be  a  criti¬ 
cism  upon  seminaries.  It  is  only  saying  that 
in  the  writer’s  judgment,  our  seminaries 
should  give  more  of  the  training  that  Chris¬ 
tian  workers— and  sometimes  pastors,  because 
they  have  not  before  received  it— acquire  in 
such  places  as  Moody’s  school  at  Chicago. 
And  this  required  training,  we  believe,  should 
be  along  three  lines : 

1.  Along  Bible  lines.  Of  course  the  Bible  is 
studied  critically  and  exegetically  and  in 
the  original  languages,  but  this  alone  tends  to 
a  critical  spirit.  There  should  also  be  the 
spiritual  and  devotional  study  of  the  English 
Bible. 

“Young  gentlemen,”  Dr.  Adams  used  to  say 
in  our  time,  “young  gentlemen,  depend  upon 
it,  the  secret  of  your  success  as  ministers  will 
depend  upon  your  devotional  habits.”  This 
the  writer,  for  one,  has  found  to  be  the  case. 
The  more  a  pastor  studies  the  Bible  every 
day,  not  critically  and  exegetically  for  others, 
but  spiritually  and  devotionally  for  himself, 
the  more  will  bis  preaebina;  and  working  be 
blessed  of  Qod.  Is  not  this  the  universal  tes 
timony! 

Why,  then,  should  not  our  students  be 
taught  how  to  study  the  English  Bible  for 
thomselves.  comparing  part  with  part!  Why 
should  they  not,  under  competent  teachers. 


study  especially  the  portions  of  it  that  relate 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  may  have  an  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  with  Him,  that  they  be¬ 
come  Spirit-filled  men!  .It  may  be  said  that 
they  should  learn  this  of  themselves.  But 
they  do  not,  and  some  even  go  far  in  their 
ministry  without  learning  it. 

Is  it  an  unreasonable  thing  to  expect  that 
our  students  should  come  out  of  the  ^minary 
with  a  real  love  for  the  Word  and  a  clear 
knowledge  of  how  to  study  it  for  themselves 
when  their  whole  ministry  is  to  be  a  “minia^ 
try  of  the  Word”! 

2.  Along  evangelistic  lines.  By  this  it  {g 
not  meant  that  our  students  should  be  trained 
to  be  evangelists  as  such.  The  reference  is 
rather  to  all  the  practical  work  of  the  busy 
minister,  to  what  might  be  termed  applied 
Christianity.  For  almost  immediately  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  face  inquirers,  to  deal  with 


INVEST  NO  MONEY 
UNLESS 

you  know  the  kind  of  se¬ 
curity  you  are  getting. 
Seventeen  years  of  sue-  . 
cessful  investment  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  by  the 

BUNNELL  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  CO.  i 

for  clients  ail  over  the  I 
Eastern  States  cannot  fail  ! 
to  have  an  influence  with  i 


Send  for  the  book. 
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INVESTMENT 
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Address  Sidney  E.  Morse, 
Vice  -  President,  140 
Nassau  St.,  New  York, 
or  the  general  office, 
Bullitt  Building.  Phila¬ 
delphia;  or  Charles 
8.  Hutchinson,  the 
“Po  wer  8,”Sy  racuse, 
N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  President. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE. 

First  Vice-President. 
Officers:-  mATT.  H.  ELLIS. 

Second  Vlce-Pres.  and  .Secretary, 
I.  N.  BUNNELL, 

Treasurer. 


FBEBEBICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

Nmw  TORE. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collectinfi:  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 

GUARANTEE  TRUST  CO. 

65  CEDAK  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


A.  STUART  PATTERSON. 


HAMILTON  8.  CORWIN 


Patterson  &  Corwin, 

ACCOUNTANTS, 

34  and  36  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Special  attention  given  to  Executors’,  Railroad  and 
General  Corporation  Accounting. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 
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doubters,  to  lead  believers  to  a  higher,  holier 
life  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  many  cases  he 
has  to  learn  bow  lo  do  all  this  through  a  long 
experience,  or  perhaps  through  the  visit  of 
aonae  evangelist.  And  yet  all  this  becomes 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  majority 
of  our  graduates,  and  upon  their  equipment 
for  it  will  depend  much  of  their  real  success. 

Without  in  the  least  decrying  the  work  of 
the  evangelists  whom  God  has  raised  up  and 
so  wonderfully  blessed,  still,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  it  is  certainly  best  for  the  pastor  to 
be  his  own  evangelist.  Is  it,  then,  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  thing  to  expect  that  our  students 
should  come  out  of  the  Seminary  with  a  burn 
ing  love  for  souls  and  a  clear  knowledge  of 
how  to  deal  with  them,  man  by  man  and  man 
to  man! 

3.  Along  missionary  lines.  Recently  it  was 
said  by  a  Secretary  of  a  Foreign  Board,  that 
in  a  certain  Seminary  there  was  not  found  a 
general  interest  in  missions  among  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Perhaps  this  was  too  strong  a  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was.  For  the 
one  great  work  of  the  Church  is  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  world.  Every  student  should 
be  made  to  realize  this.  Every  student  should 
be  carried  through  a  comprehensive  history  of 
this  one  great  work,  of  its  present  condition, 
of  its  crying  needs,  and  of  his  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  relation  to  it.  And  this  not 
only  by  occasional  addresses  of  missionaries, 
not  only  by  the  study  which  the  students 
themselves  carry  on  under  a  Society  of  In¬ 
quiry,  or  under  the  direction  of  Student  Vol¬ 
unteers,  bnt  as  an  important  and  prescribed 
course  of  Seminary  instruction.  And  all  this 
is  the  more  needful  now,  because  never  were 
there  such  world  wide  openings  for  this  work, 
never  such  world  wide  facilities.  It  is  indeed 
a  whitened  harvest  field  that  calls  loudly  and 
urgently  for  laborers. 

Is  it,  then,  an  unreasonable  thing  to  expect 
that  our  students  should  come  out  of  the 
Seminary  enthusiastic  over  and  intelligent  in 
the  one  great,  pressing  work  that  God  has  laid 
upon  His  Church? 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  modus 
operandi.  Just  how  theee  things  can  be 
brought  about  can  safely  be  left  to  those  in 
charge.  But  that  in  some  way  they  should  be 
brought  about  is  the  deep  conviction  of  the 
writer,  forced  upon  him  by  several  busy  years 
of  pastoral  work.  Not  less  of  the  theological 
and  exegetical,  but  more  of  the  practical  and 
spiritual. 


THE  PARISIAN  PEAN. 

The  projectors  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900  will  undertake  to  provide  the  funds  for 
that  great  enterprise  by  a  device  which  is 
characteristic  of  French  ingenuity.  The  plan 
is  described  as  typically  Parisian.  Bonds  of 
the  denomination  of  twenty  francs  each,  to 
the  amount  of  05,000,000  francs  ($13,000,000). 
are  to  be  issued  in  a  few  weeks,  and  there  is 
every  assurance  that  the  entire  sum  will  be 
taken  Tbe  bonds  do  not  bear  interest,  nor 
will  the  principal  ever  be  paid.  In  fact,  tbe 
scheme  of  finance  is  a  lottery,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  in  which,  in  addition  to  receiving  twenty 
tickets  of  admission  to  tbe  Exposition,  every 
holder  of  a  bond  will  have  a  chance  at  prizes 
which  are  to  be  awarded  in  a  series  of  twenty- 
nine  lottery  drawings  The  plan  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  managers  is  based  upon  an  advance 
sale  of  05  000  000  tickets  of  admission,  which 
will  probably  exceed  the  number  of  French 
visitors  to  tbe  Exposition.  But,  as  attractive 
as  tbe  show  will  doubtless  be,  tbe  average 
Frenchman  would  hardly  be  disposed  to  buy 
his  admission  tickets  four  years  before  the 
gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  unless 
he  were  offered  other  inducements  of  a  more 
substantial  nature  than  an  appeal  to  his 
patriotism.  The  suggestion  of  cash  prizes, 
ranging  from  109,000  francs  to  100  francs  has 
been  sufficient  to  arouse  tbe  necessarv  enthu 
siasm,  and  now  the  financing  of  tbe  Paris  Ex 
position  will,  it  is  believed,  be  accomplished 
without  difficulty. 
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I’ittobaigli. 

PAVIS-CHAMBEM 

Pituburg^ 

FAHKE8TOCK 

Pittsbnr^i. 
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ATLANTIC  ' 

3KA1)LET 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 


CinHfinatr 


K«w  Y«rk. 


Let  well- enough  alone  ” 

is  a  safe  maxim  to  follow  in  paint¬ 
ing —  as  in  everything  else.  Pure 
1  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  and 
I  always  have  been  the  best  and  standard  paint, 
j  To  be  sure  of  getting 

I  hite  Lead 


UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

ttpn  gPAT. 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BR0S.C0 
Philadelphia 

MORLET 

Clevelaod. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mam. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

XENTUCKT 

Louiarflla. 


examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 

For  colors  tint  White  Lead  with  the 
National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead 
Tinting  Colors.  They  are  the  best  and  most 
permanent. 

Pamphlet  Riving'  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  free;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


THE  CANDIDATE  ON  HIS  TRAVELS  IN 
THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

The  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  woes  of 
the  ministerial  ** candidate”  hav;  not  yet  been 
sung  in  epic  atrains.  The  theme  may  seem 
too  prosaio  for  such  treatment,  nevertheless 
it  has  elements  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy 
which  would  appeal  in  various  ways  to  tbe 
laic  and  tbe  clerical  mind  alike.  The  inci¬ 
dental  experiences  of  tbe  parish  seeker  differ 
much  in  different  times  and  lands,  bul  tbe 
essential  emotions  and  the  grand  alternatives 
must  be  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  cases. 

The  diary  of  a  candidate  who  went  on  this 
errand  in  the  last  year  of  the  last  century, 
has  evoked  these  refiections  and  kindled  a 
fellow-feeling  by  tbe  electric  spark  of  sympa¬ 
thy  leaping  across  nearly  fivescore  years.  Sev 
eral  fragmentary  sheets  of  thick,  time-yel¬ 
lowed  paper,  folded  and  stitched  in  a  form 
adspted  to  tbe  pocket,  made  a  rude  little 
journal,  in  which  are  noted  distances,  viands, 
prices,  names  of  villages  and  people,  and  a 
modicum  of  sentiment.  On  the  first  page 
is  written  the  title,  “Journal  to  Greenfield 
in  Connecticut.  September  10,  179'.'.”  It  be 
gins:  “Left  Albany  Wednisday  morning,  8 
o’clock  A.  M.  Crossed  the  ferry  with  a  gen 
tieman  from  Rhode  Island,  and  travelled  with 
him  five  miles  to  McGowns  Thirteen  miles 
from  Albany  fed  my  horse  some  hay.  Called 
on  the  Rev.  Mr  Labagh  ;  he  was  not  home. 
Went  on  four  miles,  took  dinner  on  ham  and 


Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

WALTER’S  PARK  or  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 

AddressinK  us,  always  use  the  name  Wali.r. 

The  value  of  any  thing  is  proved  by  imitations. 
There  is  only  one  Walter . 
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The  Mission  of  the.. 


STEUBEN 

SANITARIUM 


At  HomelbviUe,  N.  Y., 


^  is  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  sufferer 
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from  disease — 

The  Best  Surgical  and  Medical  Skill, 
The  Best  Remedial  Appliances,  including 

ELECTRICITY,  BATHS, 
MASSAGE,  ETC.  Jt 

The  best  care,  the  best  diet:  the  best  atmosphere : 
the  best  conditions  generally  for  his  or  her 
complete  recovery.  Illustrated  brochure  on 
app  ication  to  Superintendent, 

Dr.  J.  E.  WALKER,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 
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ST.  DENIS 


Broadway  &  llth  St. 
NLW  YORK. 
Opposite  Orate  Church. 
ELROPtAN  PLAN. 


Rooms  Rt.OO  per  Day  and  Upward. 


In  a  modest  and  u  truslve  wav  there  are  few  better 
conducted  hotels  in  ne  metropolis  than  the  St.  Denis.  J 
The  great  popularity  it  has  acquired  can  readily  be 
traced  to  its  nn-oue  location,  its  home  like  atmosphere, 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  culs  ne  and  service,  and  its 
very  moderate  prices. 


BEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


fe  k  RT/v  pa  Send  for  Book  on  Treatment, 
Description  of  Sanatorium,  and 

SANATORIUM 


Ors.  W.E.  BROWN  &  SON, 
North  Adams.  Mass. 


\/£x1  lrkX'xyci-rani:a  !«  more  and  more  im- 
iCIIUWaLUnC  pre-sing  itself  upon 
g  the  public,  as  the  years 

pc  by,  as  being  the 
■  GR  RAT  PARK  of  the 

land.  The  strong  feature  of  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  man  made  park.  True  enough  man  has  built 
roads  and  bridges  and  hotels  in  order  that  he  may 
see  the  Park,  but  he  has  not  yet  tried  his  hand  at 
constructing  new-fangled  Geysers,  or  re-adorning  or 
re-sculpturing  the  Graml  Canyon  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone.  These  are  as  God  left  them.  There,  too,  the 
elk,  bear,  deer  and  other  animals,  are  not  enclosed 
in  wire  fences.  They  wander  free  and  unfretted 
withersoever  they  will.  Man’s  handiwork  is  but 
little  seen  and  the  Park  is  tbe  grander  for  it.  Send 
Cbas  S.  Fee,  General  Pa.ssenger  Agent,  Northern 
Pacifle  Railroad,  six  cents  for  Wonderland  ’96,  and 
read  about  the  Park. 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR  &  SON. 


POPULAR  PRICES. 


A.  A  A.  A.  A 
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Grand  Union  Hotel 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 


Transient  Rates.  14  per  day  and  upward.  Special 
Terms  per  week  and  season. 

WOOLLEY  &  QERRANS,  Proprietors. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  pleasure.  The  appointments  of  a  first-class 
hotel :  elevator,  electric  hells,  son  uarlor  and  promenade  on 
the  roof,  and  su.tes  of  rooms  with  baths  ;  massage  ;  electrlcltv- 
all  batbs  and  heal  h  appliances;  new  Turkish,  Rnsslan  and 
natural  sulphur  water  l«ths ;  dry  air,  Saratoga  water  cr^ 
quet,  lawn  tennis,  hllllards,  elegant  wh^Ung,  ete. 

OPKN  ALU  THE  YEAR. 

Send  for  iUuetratrd  circular. 
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cggB,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  apple  pye ; 
had  little  appetite.”  That  day  he  rode  about 
&fty  miles  and  retired  to  rest  at  midnight  in 
the  hospitable  bouse  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Romeyn, 
with  whom  be  had  spent  the  evening  in  broth¬ 
erly  converse. 

So  he  ambled  down  the  New  York  road  to 
Fishkill,  and  there  turned  to  the  left  and 
crossed  the  ‘'mountains”  into  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  arriving  at  his  destination  Satur 
day  forenoon.  On  Friday  the  heat  almost 
overcame  him,  but  at  Danbury  “the  Landlady, 
a  friendly  woman,  revived  my  spirits  some. 
She  observed  that,  if  she  was  as  far  from 
home  as  I,  she  wo’d  think  she  wo’d  never  get 
home  again,”  an  odd  sentiment  to  revive  the 
parson’s  drooping  spirits.  He  notes  that  “the 
land  is  settled  all  the  way  from  Poughkeepsie ; 
even  on  Fishkill  Mountains  are  some  good 
grass  farms  and  some  painted  bouses.  The 
road  from  Pough’sie  to  F.  K.  Mountains  is 
exceeding  good  and  level.  Over  the  moun¬ 
tains  rough,  but  so  as  to  admit  a  carriage  con¬ 
veniently.  ” 

At  Greenfield  be  was  received  “in  the  moat 
polite  and  friendly  manner,”  and  taken  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  top  of  Gilbert  Hill,  from 
which  eminence,  "about  as  high  as  the  walk 
of  the  Church  Steeple,  you  have  a  view  of  all 
the  surrounding  country  and  water,  taking 


The  Australian  “Dry-Air”  Treatment,  :i; 

Hyomei,  | 

will  cure  your  sneezing,  sniffling,  nagging 

Hay -Fe  ver  | 

and  do  it  quickly.  Don’t  wait  until  your  regular  attack  has  come— prevent  it.  ^ 
Hyomei  also  cures  by  inhalation  asthma,  catarrh,  bronchitis,  etc.  Don’t  dose 
the  stomach  to  cure  the  respiratory  organs. 
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Price  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Dear  Sir;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8.  1895. 

Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The  first  inhalation  grave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing 
to  humanity  and  1  am  sorry  it  is  not  better  known.  1  add  my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It  'Jn-Society,  ' 
Sincerely  yours,  (Rev.)  J.  M.  Farrar,  U.  D. 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  disease  in  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  air,  charged  with  Hyomcl,  is  inhaled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating 
the  minutest  air-cells,  is  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives 
immediate  relief.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  physicians,  clergymen,  public  speakers  and  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  been  helped  and  cured. 

Pocket  Znlialer  Outfit,  Ccirplete,  by  Vail.  $1.00,  to  any  ^rt  of  the  United  States; 
consisting  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  nard  rubwr,  a  bottle  of  rlyomci.  a  dropper,  and 
full  directions  for  using.  If  you  are  still  skeptical,  send  your  address :  my  pamphlet  shall  prove 
that  Hyomei  cures.  Are  vou  open  to  conviction?  Extra  bottles  of  Hyomei  inhalant  by  mail,  50 
cents.  Hyomei  Balm,  fnr  all  skin  diseases,  by  mail,  as  cents 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  23  East  20tb  Street,  New  York. 


in  a  circuit  of  mon  than  200  miles.  We  saw 
00  miles  up  and  down  tbe  Sound,  and  to 
within  20  of  New  York.”  At  sunset  tbe  cbiircb 


bell  was  rung  to  let  the  people  know  that  the 
preacher  had  arrived.  "Sabbath,  preached 
twice  to  a  fine  audience.  Drank  tea  at  Mr, 
Hubbel’s.”  “Monday  Afternoon.  Rode  with 
Dr.  R.  in  his  top  ebair  down  to  Fairfield  to 
the  Freeman’s  meeting.  This  was  held  in  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elliot’s  church.  He  opened  it  with 
prayer.  Tbe  Justices  presided.  All  order,  no 
electioneering.  They  voted  by  Ballot;  the 
votes  were  collected  in  bats,  canvassed  imme 
diately  by  tbe  Justices,  and  tbe  Constable 
declared  who  was  elected.  Thus  they  chose 
two  Assemblymen  for  the  town,  and  voted 
for  Members  of  Council  and  Member  of  Con 
grees.” 

The  week  was  spent  in  riding  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns,  calling  on  brother  ministers,  drink¬ 
ing  tea  at  various  bouses,  and  noting  dovn 
theee  experiences.  Thursday  was  a  rainj  duy, 
and  the  homesick  domine  commi*s  to  paper 


i  OUR  BOOK, 

Howto 

Disinfect, 

( 

j  Sent 
I  Free. 

I  *  *  “Saaitas”Co.  Lt 


We  desire  to  mail 
free  our  complete  ill¬ 
ustrated  book,  prepar¬ 
ed  at  great  expense, 

“  How  to  Disinfect,” 

giving  rules  in  cases 
of  infectious  diseases, 
and  also  in  everyday 
life.  Tbe  care  of  sinks, 
sewers,  etc.  Remem¬ 
ber —  the  intelligent 
use  of  true  disinfect¬ 
ants  is  the  surest  de¬ 
fense  against  one  half 
our  sickness.  Send 
your  address  to-day. 
.,d36We8tSSthSt.,N.Y. 


Quina-Laroche 

I  Possesses  in  thehigbest  degree  the  en-  ( 
'  tire  active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark.  ( 
I  Endorsed  by  tbe  medical  faculty  as  the  < 
1  best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Ma-  < 
laria,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Uen-  < 
eral  Debility  and  Wasting  Dis- < 
Leases;  Increases  the  Appetite,^ 
istren^hens  the  Nerves  and  builds  J 
|un  tne  entire  system. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

16,600  Francs 

_ at  Paris 


Pari*:  a»  Rne  Drooet 
B.  FOUaERA  &  CO.. 

>6-30  R.  William  St,  Row  York. 


ills  iuiunia:'  to  see  again  hia  "Dear  wife  and 
lovely  tdiilrreii,"  afiirming  that  “if  the  honda 
of  matriiiufuy  were  this  day  to  he  oissi  Ived, 
she  again  sho’d  be  tbe  object  of  my  choice. 
...  At  tbe  distance  of  IdU  m.  it  gives  mr 
pleasure  to  think  of  the  hap(iy  hours  we  have 
spent  together.  1  sincerely  pray  that  we  may 
live  to  a  good  old  age  before  we  part,  and 
then  separate  to  meet  in  regions  of  <  lisa.  ”  A 
little  n  ore  than  two  years  of  earthly  bappi 
neaa  were  given  in  par  iai  anawer  to  this 
prayer,  and  then,  loubtleea,  a  blissful  ne^t 
ing  long  ago  in  the  region  of  unbroken  com 
munmii,  as  its  complete  anawer. 

At  Norwalk  he  dined  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Burnet,  “formerly  Presbyterian  minister  at 
Jamaica,  my  native  place.  He  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  glad  to  see  me,  and  used  me  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  He  observed  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  which  he  belongs  were  Presbyterian 
in  all  but  tbe  name ;  that  there  were  some 
few  things  among  the  Pres,  which  he  liked 
better  than  among  the  Cong  ,  but  of  no  con 
sequence,  and  that  I  wo’d  find  no  difficulty 
in  joining  them  Mrs.  B.  asked  me  when  I 
was  going  to  move  my  family  down.”  a  ques 
tion  which  seems  to  have  been  put  quite  fre 
qiiently.  He  records  that  Norwalk  is  about  as 
large  as  Fairfield,  lies  three  n  iles  from  tbe 
Sound,  on  a  River  navigable  to  tbe  town”; 
that  the  passage  to  New  York  (by  sloop)  some 
times  takes  only  six  hours,  that  bis  horse 
drank  the  salt  water  freely,  and  that  there  are 
two  churches  and  a  town  bouse.  He  inven¬ 
tories  the  furniture  in  bis  room  at  Greenfield, 
which  ‘'faces  tbe  Sound  and  bas  three  Steeples 
in  sight”;  drinks  tea  a  few  times  more, 

I  reaches  twice  on  Sabbath,  and  Monday  starts 
on  his  four  days’  ride  homeward,  without  a 
word  said  as  to  the  result  of  this  momentous 
expedition.  Thursday  morning  he  rose  at 
three  o’clock  and  mounted  his  good  horse  for 
a  thirteen-mile  ride  before  breakfast,  so  anx¬ 
ious  was  he  to  reach  his  home  and  its  beloved 
inmates.  At  seven  in  the  evening  he  was 
with  them,  happy,  indeed,  but  unsucceRsful. 
In  an  entry  in  his  diary,  two  nionths  later, 
he  mentions  meeting  the  Norwalk  minister, 
who  “observed  that  tbe  People  on  Greenfield 
Hill  were  much  engaged  to  have  me  settle 
among  them ;  but  those  off  the  hill,  in  oppoei- 
tion  to  the  others,  bung  hack.”  Al-s,  lO  it  is 
to  this  day  I  The  hill  and  the  plain,  the 
town  and  the  country,  do  not  always  have  the 
same  taste  in  clerical  commodities,  an  t  do 
often  have  a  mutually  repulsive  will  of  their 
own.  before  which  the  average  candidate  has 
about  the  same  chance  of  success  that  be 
has  of  being  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  8hr-wd  Dr  Leonard  Bacon  once 
observed  that  tbe  ways  of  a  church  with  its 
suitors  often  reminded  liim  of  the  way  of  a 
marriageable  maid  with  ber’s  She  will  pass 
by  eligible  applicants  for  her  hand,  and 
then  take  up  with  some  body  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  of.  The  application  of  which 
simile  lies  in  its  hearings  in  particular  cases. 
It  may  not  apply  at  all,  or  it  may.  J.  H.  E. 


FOR  THREE  MONTHS,  THE  PRICE  OF 


Will  be  REDUCED  ^  I 
from  $25  TO _ ^1 

For  all  information  about  this  new 

OXYGEN  HOME  REMEDY, 

ADDRESS 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO.,  1122  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  “GEYSER" 
HOT  APPLIANCE 

Saves  I.ife  and  SutTerlng, 
At  DrnnpEts  or 
THE  HOT  APPLIANCES  CO., 

26  COnTLANDT  ST.,  N.  Y. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Throw  away  the  cold,  clammy  poultices,  wet 
cloths,  hot  water  hags,  etc.  They  commence  to 
grow  cold  a.s  soon  as  applied,  and  therefore  do  more 
barm  than  good. 

The  Geyser  Hot  Appliance  automatically 
supplies  heat  to  any  degree,  uniform  or  gradually 
increasing,  to  any  part  of  the  body,  producing  re¬ 
sults  never  before  attained.  Giving  immediate  re¬ 
lief  and  effecting  cure.-*  in  the  following  ailments, 
where  all  former  methoiis  have  failed,  viz.  rpneu. 
monia,  pleurisy,  neura'gia,  sore  throat,  grippe, 
cramps,  rheumatism,  inflammation  of  bowels  or 
kidneys,  backache,  carbuncles,  and  all  other  ail¬ 
ments  when  heat  (wet  or  dry)  is  required. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  hospitals  and  sanitariums 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  medical  profession. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


relieved  by 

Vll»on*»  YArniie  EarDraa* — helps 

Iwhere  medicine  fails;  Mtope  the  pro- 
deafness; coDcentratea  sound 
vaves  to  one  pointupon  Natural  Brum ; 
also  takes  the  place  of  Natural  Drums 
when  wholly  or  partially  destroyed  iln- 
visibie,  comfortable,  safe— no  wire  or 
^trint^to  irritate.  For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  write  or  call  for  144-pa(re  book  on  Deafness  and 
Testimonials,  FREE.  WiLSON  EAR  DRUM  0O.» 
OMeea  I  Tml  BM|a,  Loelsville,  Ky. 
^*^jR.«4«,  11t«  Brmmdwmj,  NewTerk* 


In  addr4f»slng  advertisent  patron^Ming  oter  flour^ 
nal  kindly  mention  The  Evmngeliet  in  all  eaeee. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  COST  NO  MORE  THAN  STOCK  ONES. 


One  may  be  neat  and  **  bike  **  it  too ; 
A  muddy  fall  is  naugfht  to  rue 

Since  Ivory  Soap  will  soon  restore 
The  fabric^  spotless  as  before. 


We  design  only  to  order,  and  execute  memorials  in 

GRANITE,  STONE  OR  MARBLE, 


and  erect  same  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Correspondence  solicited  for  any  work  desired  this  season. 


Send  for  new 
IttuMrated  Hand-book, 
free  by  mail. 


<2) 


59  Carmine  Street. 


NEW  YORK. 


CopTrirht.4,  IfWl  bT  The  Proeler  t  Gamble  Co..  Cia  ti. 


Armour’s 


Armour’s  White-  An  absolutely  pure,  snoW' 

white  floating  Soap.  For  toilet,  bath, 
nursery  and  fine  laundry  work. 

Armour  S  Lsiundry— a  guaranteed  pure,  neu¬ 
tral  Laundry  Soap,  for  household  use. 
Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

Armour’s  Possum -a  marvel  of  cheapness. 

A  wrapped  cake  of  floating  soap  at  a 
price  to  fit  any  purse. 

Armour  s  Eitchen  Bro^vn— For  scouring, 

scrubbing  and  kitchen  work. 

Armour’s  Mottled  German  —  A  Soap  of 

wonderful  cleansing  and  iasting  proper¬ 
ties.  A  good  old-fashioned  soap. 

Armour’s  Washing  Powder  —  Superior 

to  all  washing  compounds,  elixirs,  etc. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  quick-acting,  labor- 
saving  “cleansers.” 


TM  ARMOUR  SOAP  WORKS,  CHICAGO 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  Proprietors 


Kodak  Values  are  .... 
-^Real  Values 

There  are  two  kinds  of  list  prices.  Lists  that  are  made  to 
sell  from— and  lists  that  are  made  to  give  discoants  from. 
Our  catalogue  list  is  the  net  retail  price  and  no  dealer 
is  allowed  to  sell . 


Pocket  Kodaks,  .  . 

BullS'eyes, . 

Bullet  Cameras  or 
Transparent  Film 


at  less  than  such  published  prices . 

Discounts  may  be  tempting,  but  when  you  buy  a 
camera  at  10  per  cent,  off,  how  do  you  know  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  before  you  did  not  get  20  off,  and  that  the  next  one 
after  you  will  not  get  25  ?  Kodak  purchasers  all  get  the 
bottom  price  and  every  one  of  them  is  sure  that  his  neigh¬ 
bor  got  no  better  bargain  than  he . 

KODAK  Values  are . 

Standard  Values-  -Real  Values. 


Only  good  cameras  can  sell  at  list.  The  best  cameras  sell 
only  at  list. 


Book  of  Kodaks  free. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


XUM 


